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DAY-BOAT LEAVING NEW YORK, 





wide and deep channel, in which the mariner is 
unassailed by treacherous currents ; linked with 
the ports of the great interior lakes by the con- 
tinuous ‘link of the Hudson and its tributary 
canals ; near enough to the ocean to be always 
frésh and redolent of brine, and far enough away 
from. it to be secure ; carrying on its bosom the 
burden of an'immense commerce, and yet re- 
maining so variedly picturesque that it was. the 
subject of a very noticeable number of paintings 
in the last water-color exhibition at the Acad- 
: : emy of Design; moderate in the fluctuations 
== = tne, a of its tides—a blessing to the sailor, a conven- 
—— ience to the merchant, and a healthful source 
of recreation to heated dwellers in the city. 
HAT a splendid harbor it is! Capacious ; Whoever knows it intimately cannot speak of it to 
enough to hold a large part of the shipping of | a stranger without pride and enthusiasm; the men- 
the world ; approachable from the Atlantic through a | tion of it recalls to mind the many pleasures that 
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have been, and may be, enjoyed on its rippling sur- 
face, and in its exhilarating breeze. 

It encircles the city with its broad, strong arm on 
the east and west sides, and at the southern end by 
two rivers ; at the northern boundary by a smaller 
stream, which is navigable for some distance, and 
which could be made navigable from end to end. 
Then, from the southern extremity of the city, it 
extends outward into a spacious bay, the New Jer- 
sey shore curving southwestward, and making room 
for Staten Island on one side, and the Long Island 
shore, with many indentures, inclining similarly on 
the other side. Near the city it is dotted with sev- 
eral smaller islands, which are green in summer, and, 
as it edges upon the Staten Island shore, a reef pro- 
jects, upon which a lighthouse is built. 

Seven or eight miles below the city the land on 
one side almost clasps that on the other, forming the 
Narrows, a passage imposingly fortified by the low 
embattlements of Fort Hamilton and the high em- 
bankments of Fort Richmond. Here we observe 
another advantage which the harbor possesses. How- 
ever defective and inadequate the defenses may be, 
the situation itself is good, and might be made im- 
pregnable. From the Narrows outward a channel 
extends about eighteen miles to the ocean, and, 
should a hostile fleet ever attempt an entrance, this 
channel, we are told by the engineers, could be effec- 
tively protected by torpedoes. 

It is from Fort Richmond that the best view of 
the harbor can be obtained. A favorite recreation 
of city people is the trip by ferry-boat to the last 
landing on Staten Island, and thence along a wide 
road, overarched with verdure, and cross-cut by de- 
lightful little lanes, through which glimpses of the 
water are revealed, to the fort, whose grassy earth- 
works attain an altitude of several hundred feet. 
The air is cool and stimulating even when the city is 
sweltering in midsummer heat ; and, seated on one of 
the knolls, with a pipe and a book, or, better, with 
the eyes wide open, and attentive to the prospect, 
the visitor will be ready to corroborate all that can 
be said in praise of the multiform picturesqueness of 
the harbor. 

Down below him are the successive terraces and 
winding paths of the fort, with the peeping embra- 
sures of white granite, and the black mouths of half- 
hidden cannon ; farther below is the sea, which mur- 
murs against the formidable walls of a granite bat- 
tery, from which a hundred guns are pointed. The 
lapping of the water, and the short breathings of a 
little tug-boat, are softly distinct. The cries of the 
whirling gulls are like the rush of the wind. From 
the battery below to Fort Hamilton on the opposite 
shore is apparently not more than a stone’s-throw ; 
but in the intermediate distance is dismantled Fort 
Lafayette, whose frayed, red-sandstone walls are 
completely insular. 

The Long Island shore is low, and wooded to 
the water’s edge, and in this density of verdure a 
villa here and there has put a flake of whiteness. 
But the Staten Island swells into prominent high- 
lands, sprinkled with tasteful dwellings to the sum- 





mit, and beclouded by the blue smoke that rises from 
the ragged line of cottages near the narrow beach. 
The busy city at the head of the bay lies under an 
amber cloud, which changes to a pink as it reaches 
toward the zenith, and the massive towers of the 
Brooklyn Bridge are the only projections distinctly 
visible. 

What a splendid harbor it is! we repeat. But so 
far we have only seen a part of it—that part called 
the Upper Bay. Outside the Narrows another curve 
in the shore forms what is known as the Lower Bay, 
which, though it is part and parcel of the boisterous 
Atlantic, is so sheltered that it gives safe moorings 
in the most violent gale. The great ship-channel 
winds through it in a southerly course, and then turns 
eastward by the spit of land called Sandy Hook, upon 
which there are a fort, a signal-station, and a light- 
house. Another lighthouse, with two towers, crowns 
the purple Highlands of the Nevisink, which bound 
the southern end of the bay, and on a clear night its 
strong beams are visible to the mariner twenty-seven 
miles at sea. 

Let us stand where we are, on this knoll of Fort 
Richmond, at daybreak, and a few minutes before, 
as the sun mounts the eastern sky and brushes the 
little world in view with rose-color and gold, making 
a ruby wine of the dark waters, and lighting up the 
heavily-shadowed hills; then let us follow the dawn 
to the city, and observe the awakening of commerce 
after its short night’s rest. The waves are crisp, 
glassy, and fringed with foam: as they leap into 
peaks the light flashes through them, and shows how 
green they are ; but a surface-glow lies upon them, 
and shifts about, appearing and-disappearing, and 
losing heat as the sun rises higher. No one who has 
not lived on the sea, and made a study of it, knows 
what marvelous variations of color are secreted in 
its depths, nor what healing and aroma there are in 
its morning exhalations. It may be sad for the rest 
of the day, but when the gloom of night is lifted 
from it on a fair morning it is aughing. 

A bight in the Staten Island shore, just north of 
our standpoint, with lawns and groves of shade-trees 
rising from it, makes room for the Quarantine estab- 
lishment, and the vessels that have arrived during 
the night are found in the cove, awaiting the health- 
officer’s passport before they proceed to the city. 
When the transatlantic trade has been brisk, the 
writer has seen eight ocean-steamers, each of two 
or more thousand tons’ burden, gathered together in 
a morning on the Quarantine-grounds, to say noth- 
ing of a fleet of large sailing-ships ; and business is 
very dull indeed when the health-officer, or his dep- 
uty, whose working-hours begin with the sun, does 
not find more than five or six vessels lying off for 
him, with the ensign displayed in the mizzen rig- 
ging. 

The objects of quarantine are the same wherever 
it is established, though its operation varies in nearly 
every port. The stringent laws enacted and the ex- 
tensive hospitals built in the United States are un- 
necessary in Great Britain, as all the ports in the 
latter country are more than thirty days’ sail from 
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what are known as “quarantinable ” 
ports, i. e., those in which infectious 
diseases are common. But, on account 
of the vastness of its commerce, and 
the pecularities of its situation, New 
York requires, and has, a well-planned 
and carefully-supported system. 

For instance, a ship arrives off 
Sandy Hook with the yellow fever on 
board ; such an extreme case is not 
allowed to pass within the Narrows, 
but is detained in the Lower Bay, 
where she is boarded by one of the 
health-officer’s deputies. The sick 
persons among the crew and passen- 
gers are transferred to the hospital 
on Dix Island, where they receive 
medical treatment, and whence, should 
death ensue, they are buried in a 
lonely tract of land near Seguin’s Point 
on the edge of the bay. The weil 
persons are transferred to Hoffman 
Island, where there are quarters and 
cooking-appliances for a whole ship’s 
crew. These two islands are of ar- 
tificial construction; each is about 
three acres in area, and they were 
built at a cost of one million dol- 
lars, in deference to the riotous op- 
position of the Staten-Islanders to a 
building for fever-stricken patients on 
their mainland. Dix Island is the 
site of a spacious hospital, with eight 
separate wards, connected by corri- 
dors, a kitchen, a superintendent’s 
house, and a telegraph-office. On 
Hoffman’s Island there are two large 
brick buildings, two stories high, for 
healthy persons who have associated 
with the victims of an infectious dis- 
ease, and a third building for the 
use of the officers of quarantine-ves- 
sels. 

When the crew and passengers 
have been removed from the ship in 
which the fever has appeared, the 
cargo is disinfected ; the hatches are 
raised, and the hold is opened to fresh 
air and light for two or three days, 
after which the cargo is transferred 
and conveyed to the city in lighters— 
a “lighter” being a broad-beamed, 
blunt-prowed sloop of a most positive 
Dutch model. The only persons al- 
lowed on board are the men attached 
to the lighters, and they are required 
to sleep and take their meals on a boat 
at Upper Quarantine. 

After a few days the men on Hoff- 
man’s Island are released, should they 
escape disease, and those in the hos- 
pital are sent to the city as soon as 
they recover. 


THE LOWER BAY, FROM STATEN ISLAND. 
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The elaborate methods above described are not 
applied to all cases, however—only to fever-ships 
arriving between May and November ; from Novem- 
ber till May, all vessels are allowed to pass into the 
Upper Bay, where the steamers and other craft in- 
coming from healthy ports are invariably examined. 
The passenger arriving from Liverpool or Ham- 
burg can have no other objection to quarantine than 
this: He has passed the Narrows half an hour after 
sundown, we will suppose ; ever so many hearts are 
beating expectantly for him in the vast city yonder, 
which casts a yellow reflection in the sky, but the 
steamer drops anchor, and must wait for morning 
before communicating with the shore. In the morn- 
ing a steam-yacht brings the health-officer on board, 








Island are veiled in a mellow infusion of mist and 
sunshine ; the wreaths and strata of smoke lie in 
suspense over the villages, as though unwilling to 
leave the delicious dreaminess of the earth ; a pale 
vapor tempers the effulgence of the water, and makes 
mysterious phantoms of the distant objects ; the low 
woodlands of the Long Island shore are cool and 
moist ; then, as the mist lifts or disperses, the city 
projects itself in the gray, the fillets of gilt on its 
spires starting into flame, and the noble bay quivers 
with a hundred different forms of maritime life. 
Everything is so soft that we cannot believe that we 
are in a port of the windy, chilly North, and we are 
almost persuaded that we are at the portals of Ven- 
ice, or in some other golden clime. 


NEW YORK FROM FORT RICHMOND, 


who quietly inspects the steerages, signs a certificate, 
and retires. The news-gatherers of the Associated 
Press, and the custom-house officers, then come 
alongside, and the steamer glides toward the city ; 
but an opposition craft which she has gloriously over- 
taken on the voyage appears at the Narrows in the 
mean time, and the twelve hours by which she has 
beaten the latter practically count for nothing. 
Under such circumstances, quarantine becomes a 
mortification ; more than that, an outright nui- 
sance, 

How lovely the land looks, though! What a 
sweet sense of satisfaction thrills the resident of the 
city as he recognizes the familiar points of the scene, 
and how cheerfully he directs the attention of the 
foreign passengers to them! The hills of Staten 


Did it ever occur to the reader how human ship- 
ping is—what an amount of individuality and feeling 
there is in ships? Look, even, at the small tug- 
boats : what an embodiment of consequentialness and 
self-sufficiency they are, and what an amount of vi- 
tality is pent up in their dwarf-like frames! They 
are the Panckses of the water, the stuck-up little 
men of the marine—with a good deal of real grit in 
them despite their demonstrativeness. They are 
equal to almost anything in the way of strength. 
The ease with which they take charge of ships twen- 
ty times their own size, pulling them hither and 
thither, with and against the tide, is astonishing ; and 
it is not uncommon to see one between four sloops 
or schooners, two on each arm, as it were—escorting 





them toward their destination with an exquisitely 
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human air of gallantry—while, per- 
haps, a canal-boat is in tow astern. 

The yacht is the fine lady of fash- 
ion—polished, symmetrical, dainty, 
and ethereal. The house of the New 
York Yacht-Club is situated a little 
to the north of the Quarantine- 
grounds, and several vessels of the 
fleet are usually anchored in the neigh- 
boring water. What supercilious re- 
finement, what suggestions of the air, 
and sky, and sea, there are in these 
slender pleasure-boats! The three 
most graceful things that I can think 
of at this moment are the Venus of 
Milo, the gloved hand of a pretty 
woman, and an American yacht. The 
last, in particular, it cannot be a sin 
to covet, because it is properly an 
agency of the freedom of sea and sky, 
which is every man’s heritage—prop- 
erly, but not practically. Practically, 
indeed, it is a very different thing. 
When the season ashore becomes in- 
tolerable, the rich man takes to his 
yacht, and perpetuates the sumptuous 
extravagance of life on land—the din- 
ner-parties, the receptions, and the 
other frivolities, which must remind 
him of what an essentially earthly 
thing he is. The writer once asked 
the owner of a celebrated yacht what 
it cost him. ‘“ Well, you see I am 
economical,” he replied ; “some men 
spend much more, but I limit the 
expenses to about twenty-seven thou- 
sand dollars a year.” 

Yachting, asit is carried on in New 
York, costs a very pretty penny. 
Twelve clubs have their headquar- 
ters in the bay, the most important 
being the New York, which has about 
sixty vessels, with a total tonnage of 
some five thousand tons. The esti- 
mated value of all the New York 
yachts is nearly three million dollars. 

Very similar in appearance to the 
yachts are the pilot-boats, which are 
distinguished by the large numbers 
worked in black on their white sails ; 
in fact, the farmous America, which 
beat all the English yachts at Cowes 
in 1850, was modeled after the pilot- 
boats, and the latter sometimes par- 
ticipate successfully in the annual re- 
gattas. There are about twenty-seven 
of them—one half the number cruis- 
ing southward in search of vesscls 
from the tropics, and the other half 
taking an easterly course in search of 
vessels from Europe. Each boat has 
on board, exclusive of her crew, seven 
pilots, when she leaves the harbor; 


GLIMPSE OF NEW YORK FROM THE NARROWS. 
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of Nantucket, and in other 
instances the Highland lights 
are visible sooner than the 
wing-like sails with the black 
number impressed upon them. 

If we call the yacht the 
fine lady of fashion, it is fair 
to continue the analogy by 
comparing the pilot-boat to a 
more robust sister, whose 
grace is the grace of strength, 
and not of over-refinement— 
strength without coarseness— 
for a pilot-boat is as airy and 
graceful in her motions as a 
bird. Her affinity with the 
winged creation is emphasized 
when she is seen in the dis- 
tance frem the deck of a 
homeward-bound steamer, ca- 
reening before the wind, and 
scarcely seeming to touch the 
water at all. But, light and 
swift as she is, few tempests 
are so violent that she cannot 
outride them, and she is safe 
in seas upon which stouter and 
less wieldy vessels are worst- 
ed. She goes through her 
cruise in winter as well as in 
summer, and when the yachts 
are carefully wrapped up in 
their winter-quarters she is 
afloat. in the stiff westerly 
gales of the Atlantic. 

The frigate embodies in 
its massive, solid-looking 
hull, notched with the mouths 
of cannon, the judicial ele- 
ment, and is surrounded by a 
forbidding hedge of dignity ; 
the stubby schooners and 
brigantines are the useful 
men -of-all-work, and the 
large ocean steamers are the 
grandiose merchants, who 
will have some veneer even in 
a castle of granite. But, of 
all floating things, the state- 
liest and the most sympa- 
thetic are the clipper-ships, 
which, lying at their wharves 
or in the stream, are instinct 
with a tenderness of senti- 
ment that any one with a 
touch of poetry in him must 
perceive. They are nerve- 
centres with ligatures reach- 
she puts one upon each inward-bound vessel that | ing across variable seas and antipodal zones. Look- 
she meets, and when all are distributed she returns | ing at one of them, the mind sees a dreamy pan- 
to the city. Her cruise may take two or three days, | orama of dark nights, gray days, and troubled waters ; 
and it may take as many weeks. The English steam- | hears the rustle of the waves and the sough of the 
ers are occasionally boarded far to the eastward | wind, and wanders into fascinating visions of beau- 


THE BAY, FROM TRINITY CHURCH STEEPLE. 
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tiful, far-off lands.. I don’t know why, but I am 
sure that these associations are stronger with sailing- 
ships than with other vessels. The steamer is much 
more prosaic—just as a locomotive is much more 
prosaic, and convenient at the same time, than the 
old stage-coach; her engines give her some supe- 
riority, but the superiority is mechanical, and the 
living thing is the clipper, whose impulse is derived 
from the strong, fresh wind. 

As we proceed up the bay toward the city, the con- 
formation of Staten Island is further elucidated. Near 
the little white lighthouse on Robbins’s Reef, the 
verdurous shore turns to the southwestward, and 
forms, with a fenny strip of the Jersey shore on the 
other side, a narrow passage called the Kill Van 





in the sinful matters of grog and tobacco. Its name 
is also good—Sailors’ Snug Harbor—and the stray 
pensioners we meet on the road are ideal old tars, 
whose ruddy faces are drawn into cobwebs of wrinkles, 
and whose hoarse voices are suggestive of the boat- 
swain’s whistle and rough northeasters. On the 
grassy slopes, between the road and the water’s edge, 
groups of these veterans are sometimes seen watch- 
ing the ships go out to sea and making weather-wise 
comments on their appearance. The scene is en- 
trancingly calm on a summer's afternoon: a few 
yachts are anchored along the shore; some noisy 
young Tritons are splashing at the end of a tumble- 
down pier, but their soprano voices only emphasize 
the quiet ; vessels are flitting on the bay, the schoon- 





GLIMPSE OF THE HARBOR FROM A RIVER STEAMBOAT. 


Kull, a name reminiscent of Hendrick Hudson and 
his valiant followers. The Kill Van Kull ends in 
the dead expanse of Newark Bay, into which two 
rivers, the Hackensack and the Passaic, wander 
from a desolate stretch of salt-meadows, and an irreg- 
ular stream puts an arm around the island in the di- 
rection of Perth Amboy. 

A woody road, bordered by many pretty gardens, 
in which are many more pretty villas, follows the 
curve of the island into the Kill, and here we may 
pause to take another view of the city and the bay. 
Among the woods behind us, reachable by English- 
like lanes, such as Birket Foster paints, is one of 
those ideal charities which do not treat their benefi- 
ciaries as paupers—a refuge for way-worn mariners, 
on the plan of the old Greenwich Hospital, where 
disabled sailors are comfortably provided for, even 








ers and sloops lying over as the wind strikes them on 
the quarter; the steamers gliding, like phantoms, 
unswervingly through their course, and the smaller 
boats literally dancing over the silvery waves. That 
broken line of blue in the west is the Orange Moun- 
tains ; under that cloud of dusky rose and yellow in 
the north the city is breathing ; and, though all is 
so tranquil in the shade of these elms and willows, 
Broadway is not more than six miles away. 

The animation of the harbor is not fully appar- 
ent until we are at the head of the bay and off the 
wharves. There the water is ploughed in every direc- 
tion by every kind of vessels, and the air is resonant 
with the vehement whistling of the steamers. Squat, 
turtle-like ferry-boats, black with passengers ; “ pa- 
latial” river-steamers, with tier upon tier of state- 
rooms ; capacious barges ; cockle~-shell row- boats ; 
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square, solid - looking dredging-machines ; coasting- 
steamers, and full-rigged barks—not only these, 
which are common to nearly all harbors, but many 
varieties of a less familiar appearance besides, churn 
the water into foam, and dodge each other so dexter- 


menclature, The fact is, however, that the North 
River was so named by the early Dutch and other 
explorers (Vorth River, or river of the North) to dis- 
tinguish it from the Delaware, which was called 
Zuyd (or South) River. 
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AN OCEAN-STEAMER OUTWARD BOUND. 


ously that the collision which constantly seems inevi- 
table is as constantly averted. 

The stranger strains his eyes and his understand- 
ing in a vain endeavor to discover the nature of two 
heavy barges, with one of the vigorous little tug- 
boats between, which are crossing from the city to 
New Jersey. The load is a train of freight - cars. 
Only one of the great trunk railway-lines has its ter- 
minus in the city ; the others end on the western side 
of the Hudson, and send their freight-cars over in 
these oblong barges, which are fitted with railway- 
tracks, and from which the cars are transferred to 
another track in the city. A further illustration of 
this characteristically American expedient may be 
seen in a massive steamer that travels the North and 
East Rivers at certain hours of the day and night. 

The stranger is impressed with an inconsistency 
in the names of these two rivers, by-the-way. ~The 
North River, which is the Hudson, bordering the 
city on the western side, appears to be so named af- 
ter the point of the compass to which it leads ; but 
the East River appears to derive its name from the 
fact that it borders the city on its eastern side, and 
the point of the compass to which #¢ leads seems 
never to have been taken into consideration in its no- 





The steamer above nentioned is the Maryland, 
and is similar in appearance to the ferry-boats, ex- 
cept that she is much larger. She forges her way 
once or twice a day from the New Haven Railway 
station on the Harlem River, down the East River, 
and across the North River to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way depot in Jersey City, bearing a whole train of 
passenger-cars, drawing-rooms included, a distance 
of over eight miles, and forming an “ all-rail route” 
from Boston and the East to Philadelphia and the 
South. 

Another strange-looking craft is the floating der- 
rick of the Dock Department ; and stranger still are 
the floating grain-elevators, which look like houses 
afloat, and about which we shall have something to 
say hereafter. 

The roofs and the straggling water-front, with 
its embattlements of sail-lofts and stores ; the long 
fringe of shipping, with its forests of masts and 
black network of cordage, are all that we can see of 
the city from the bay and the rivers ; but the rever- 
berations of its noisy heart-beatings come to the ear 
in low surges, and mingle with the lapping and splash 
of the water. The cloud that lay over the city as 
we looked from the Narrows disappears, and the 
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cerulean overhead is not perceptibly dimmed by the 
filmy smoke of the anthracite coal, which is the com- 
mon fuel. The lucidity of the atmosphere is won- 
derful, and the water, too, though it is no longer the 
rich deep green and blue of the sea, is still green 
compared with the water of Liverpool, London, Phil- 
adelphia, or Baltimore. 

Sunset, again, lends splendor to the scene. Stand- 
ing off the lower extremity of the island in the even- 
ing, the people on the river sometimes see all the 
western windows burst into glaring sheets of flame, 
so vivid that they scarcely seem to be reflections, and 
the tip of every weather-vane is similarly transformed 
into a point of flame. The surface of the water is 
lacquered with a peculiar, metallic yellow ; the brick 
buildings glow crimson, and wherever a bit of mar- 
ble is visible it blushes to a delicate pink. The sun 
goes down in London, and in other cities where life 
is thick, with a sullen, threatening blood-redness ; 
but in New York it loses nothing of the brilliancy 
that belongs to it in the freer, purer air of the coun- 
try. 
Roughly described, Manhattan Island, upon 
which the city is built, imitates the shape of the 
letter U, and its southern extremity, which forms 
the lower part of the letter, is emerald with the 
lawns and foliage of Battery Park. On one side are 
the broad Hudson and the flat Jersey shore, and on 
the other side is the East River, which, for the first 
two or three miles in its length, is less than a mile 


was a favorite resort of Washington Irving and the 
sedate “fashionables” of his day, and it was not 
nearly so pretty then as it is now. Out of a frame 
of interlaced and leafy branches, we look upon the 
shifting, glinting water as it stretches out to the 
Narrows, the warm, red-brick houses of Brooklyn 
Heights, the granite-locked docks of the Atlantic 
Basin, the green disks of the smaller islands, and the 
multitudinous shipping at anchor and on the wing— 
upon a prospect which combines in picturesque com- 
pleteness some.of the elements of sea, city, and 
country. 

At the edge of Battery Park, facing the water, 
stands Castle Garden, a rotunda in which all newly- 
arrived immigrants are landed and cared for. The 
poor alien is not cast adrift in our municipality. He 
is taken from the ship into the vast rotunda, where 
all of his reasonable wants are supplied. His biog- 
raphy is tabulated in a voluminous register ; should 
he become sick within a certain time after his arri- 
val, the Commissioners of Emigration are bound to 
admit him to their hospital ; should his destination 
lie beyond the city, the responsible agents of the rail- 
way companies are on hand to supply him with tick- 
ets at the lowest rates; his thalers, sovereigns, or 
napoleons, are exchanged for United States curren- 
cy; means of communication with absent friends 
are opened to him ; and, in brief, everything possi- 
| ble is done to protect him from swindlers and to help 
| him on his way. 














THE FLOATING DERRICK 


wide. This footstool of verdure, with its neat em- 
bankment of granite, its squares of grass—“ the 
febrifuge of the imagination,” as poor Fitzhugh Lud- 
low called it—and its level asphalt paths, is one of 
the most delightful promenades in the world. It 


When the ocean-steamer has discharged her immi- 
grants at Castle Garden, she proceeds up the river to 
her pier, upon which a crowd has gathered to meet 
her cabin-passengers. As she comes within hailing- 
distance, affectionate cries of recognition pass be- 
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tween the throng on the wharf and the throng on the 
saloon-deck. The operation of docking the great 
craft is slow and’ tedious, and, while the ‘longshore- 
men and the sailors are hauling the ropes, an ani- 
mated conversation is kept up. Inquiries are heard 
for friends, comments are made on the appearance 
of the voyagers, and questions are asked about the 
character of the passage. By-and-by the gangway 
is opened, and then there are tender meetings, warm 
embraces, and equally tender partings, as the passen- 
gers separate. A week or so later a similar scene is 
enacted as the steamer sails again—the passengers 
have their acquaintances to see them off, and the 
tears and the laughter of farewells make a dramatic 
episode of the departure. 

Although my space is almost filled, I have not 
yet included a single paragraph of statistics ; and, 
for the benefit of those readers who may wish to skip 
them, I will put them here in a compact form, with 





an assurance that they are not as uninteresting as 
they may possibly look : 

Over two-thirds of all the duties on imports paid 
in the United States are paid in New York ; thus, 
while $108,227,466 were collected in this city, the 
total receipts at Boston, which stands second, were 
$14,540,826 ; at Philadelphia, $8,285,903; at San 
Francisco, $8,213,584 ; at Baltimore, $5,953,200 ; at 
New Orleans, $2,217,049 ; and at all other ports in 
the United States aggregately, $8,690,026. The total 
of the United States inclusive of all ports was about 
$156,128,057. The total value of the imports 
throughout the country was, in 1875, $553,906,153, 
of which $368,637,580 came to New York, and the 
remainder was distributed among the other ports 
above mentioned in the same proportion as the 
duties. The total value of exports, domestic and 
foreign, from all ports in the United States, was 
$681,124,915, and from New York alone went $344,- 
703,969 of this amount. 

Nineteen steam and sailing vessels entered the 
latter port from the Argentine Republic in 1875 ; 23 
from Austria ; 105 from Belgium ; 269 from Brazil ; 2 
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from Chili; 29 from China; 2 from Costa Rica on 
| the Caribbean Sea ; 3 from Costa Rica on the Pa- 
cific ; 28 from the Danish West Indies ; 144 from 
France on the Atlantic; 58 from France on the 
| Mediterranean ; 101 from the French West Indies ; 
3 from French possessions in Africa ; 285 from Ger- 
many ; 685 from England ; 114 from Scotland ; 184 
from Ireland, and 1,130 from other British posses- 
sions ; 12 from Greece; 31 from Hayti; 22 from 
Honduras ; 127 from Italy ; 149 from Sicily and Sar- 
dinia ; 10 from Japan ; 84 from Mexico; 180 from 
Netherlands and Dutch Indies ; 27 from Portugal ; 
10 from Russia; 1,393 from Spain and Spanish 
possessions, including Cuba; 37 from Sweden and 
Norway; 26 from Turkey; 88 from the United 
States of Colombia; 24 from Uruguay; 50 from 
Venezuela ; and 69 from all other ports. The total 
number of vessels which arrived at New York was 
| 5,541, with a tonnage of 4,421,074 tons; and the to- 
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tal number arriving at all other ports in the United 
States was 22,420, with a tonnage of 7,271,736. 

The established lines of steamers include five 
lines to Liverpool, each sailing weekly steamers ; 
two lines to Glasgow, weekly ; one line to Hamburg 
and one to Bremen, both weekly ; one to Rotterdam 
and one to Antwerp, both fortnightly ; one to Havre, 
weekly ; and one to Hull, fortnightly. In size, 
speed, and equipment, the British, French, and Ger- 
man steamers plying between New York and Europe 
are absolutely unsurpassed. 

We have yet to take into account the coastwise 
trade of the harbor, which is of very considerable 
proportions. In 1875, 1,431 steamers, with a ton- 
nage of 1,523,797 tons, and crews of 34,292 men, 
and 888 sailing-vessels, with a tonnage of 223,247 
tons, and crews of 5,225 men, were engaged. The 
total number of all vessels belonging to the port of 
New York was 6,388, with a tonnage of 1,287,040 
tons, 2,792 being sailing-vessels, 796 steamers, 587 





barges, and 2,213 canal-boats. 
“ Life along the Wharves” will form the subject 
of another article. 
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A PICTURE OF PERSIAN LIFE AND WARFARE.* 


VY name is Ghoulam-Houssein. But, as it was 
my grandfather’s name, and my parents, in 
speaking of him, naturally always said ‘‘ Aga,” that 
is to say, my lord, they called me Aga only out of 
respect to the head of the family, whose name may 
not be lightly pronounced; and thus I have the 
same name as the innumerable compatriots whom I 
have in the world, and who respond to this name 
of Aga, for the reason that their grandfathers were 
named like them Aly, Hassan, Mohammed, or some- 
thing else. Thus I am Aga. In course of time, 
and when Fortune has smiled on me—that is to say, 
when I have possessed a moderately clean coat, and 
a few shahys in my pocket, I have seen fit to give 
myself the title of “Beg.” Aga Beg is not bad. 
Unfortunately, I have generally been so unlucky that 
my title of Beg has disappeared before the melan- 
choly aspect of my outfit. Under these circum- 
stances, I have become Baba-Aga—Uncle Aga. I 
made up my mind to it. Since the occurrence of 
circumstances, in which, I confess, my own desire 
went for nothing, which permitted me to visit, in 
the holy city of Meshed, the tomb of the holy 
imams, and to partake of the soup of the mosque as 
often as I could, it has appeared at least natural to 
me to decorate myself with the title of Meshedy— 
pilgrim to Meshed. It gives the air of being a 
religious, grave, sedate man. Thus I have the hap- 
piness of seeing myself generally known, sometimes 
under the name of Baba-Meshedy-Aga, or under 
that which I prefer, Meshedy-Aga-Beg. But Allah 
disposes of all things as he sees fit ! 

I was born in a little village of Khamséh, a prov- 
ince which borders on Azerbeydjan. A. Monstofy, 
a councilor of state of Teheran, a rich and respected 
man, named Abdoulhamyd-Khan, received the rents 
of the village. He protected us carefully, so that 
we had nothing to fear, either from the Governor 
of Khamséh or from any one else. We were per- 
fectly happy. 

As for me, I confess that field-labor did not suit 
me, and I infinitely preferred to taste the grapes, 
the watermelons, and the apricots, to occupying my- 
self in their cultivation. Thus I was hardly fifteen 
when I embraced a profession which pleased me 
much better than a peasant’s life. I became a 
hunter. I should have been extremely contented 
with my destiny, amusing myself with my business, 
and gaining a good amount of money, a fact which 
I naturally did not mention to either my father or 
my mother, had I not suddenly fallen in love, which 
spoiled everything. Allah is the master! 

I had a little cousin, aged fourteen, named Leila. 
I was very fond of meeting her, and I met her very 
often. As we had a multitude of things to say to 





1 This humorous satire on Oriental manners and the mili- 
tary organization of Persia is from the French of Comte de 
Gobineau. 








each other, and did not like to be interrupted, we 
had chosen a precious retreat under the willows 
which bordered the principal brook, at the thickest 
spot, and we remained there for hours without ob- 
serving the lapse of time. At first, I was very 
happy, but I thought so much of Leila that when I 
did not see her I felt impatient and uneasy, and I 
ran from side to side to find her. It was by this 
means that I discovered a secret which precipitated 
me into an abyss of grief: I perceived that I was 
not the only one with whom she made appoint- 
ments, 

She was so candid, so gentle, so good, so ten- 
der, that I did not suspect her for a single instant 
of disloyalty. This thought would have killed me. 
Nevertheless I was deeply grieved to find that oth- 
ers could occupy her attention, amuse her, at least 
divert her, and, after having asked myself many 
times whether I ought to confide my vexation to 
her, which humiliated me, and having decided that 
I must not complain, I told her all. 

‘* Seest thou, daughter of my uncle,” I cried one 
day, shedding burning tears, “ my life is leaving me, 
and in a few days they will carry me to the ceme- 
tery! Thou dost converse with Hassan, thou dost 
speak with Kérym, thou dost laugh with Suleyman, 
and I amalmost sure that thou didst pat Abdoullah ! 
I know well that it is no harm, and that they are 
all thy cousins, like myself, and that thou art inca- 
pable of forgetting the oaths which thou hast sworn 
to me, to love me only, and that thou dost not de- 
sire to give me pain! Nevertheless, I suffer, I ex- 
pire, I die, I am dead, they have buried me, thou 
wilt see me no more! O Leila! my friend! my 
heart ! my treasure! have pity on thy slave, he is 
extremely unhappy !” 

And, in pronouncing these words, I redoubled 
my tears, I burst into cries, I threw off my cap, I 
beat my head with my fists, and I rolled on the 
earth. 

Leila was very much affected at the sight of my 
despair. She threw herself on my neck, kissed my 
eyes, and replied : 

‘‘Pardon me, my light! I have been in the 
wrong ; but I swear by all that is most sacred! by 
Aly ! by the imams! by the Prophet! by Allah! by 
thy head ! that I will do so no more! and the proof 
that I will keep my word is, that thou shalt go im- 
mediately to ask me in marriage from my father! 
I will have no master but thee, and I will be thine 
all the days of my life!” 

And she began to kiss me more violently than 
before. As for me, I became very uneasy and trou- 
bled. No doubt I loved her, but I had never told 
her that I had any money, because I was afraid she 
would wish to have it, and would succeed in getting 
it away from me. To ask her in marriage from my 
uncle, was to be forced inevitably to confess to my 
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father, to my mother, and to all my relations, as well 
as to her, the existence of my little treasure. Then 
what would become of me? I was a ruined, lost, 
assassinated man! On the other hand, I had a great 
desire to matry Leila, which would crown me with 
the greatest happiness which can be imagined in this 
world or in the other. Moreover, I should have 
nothing more to fear from the attentions of Hassan, 
Kérym, Suleyman, and Abdoullah, who were tortur- 
ing me by a slow fire. Nevertheless, I did not wish 
to surrender my money yet, and I found myself in 
so great a perplexity that my sobs redoubled, and 
I pressed Leila in my arms, preyed upon by an inex- 
pressible anguish. 

She thought that it was she alone who caused 
these transports, and she said to me : 

“ My soul, why so much sorrow at the moment 
when thou knowest that thou wilt possess me?” 

Her voice penetrated so sweetly to the bottom of 
my heart as she uttered these words that I began to 
lose my head, and I replied : 

“ It is because I am so poor that I am in debt for 
the very dress which I wear! I swear on thy head 
that I have not been in a condition to pay for it, al- 
though it is certainly not worth five sahadbgréns. 
How, then, could I pay my uncle the dowry which 
he will demand of me? If he would be satisfied 
with a promise! Dost thou believe it would be im- 
possible ?” 

‘*Oh, impossible! utterly impossible!” replied 
Leila, shaking her head. “ How canst thou expect 
that my father will give so pretty a girl as I for noth- 
ing? One must be reasonable.” 

As she said this she began to look at the water, 
and to gather with a heedless hand some small flow- 
ers growing in the grass along the bank ; at the same 
time she made such a pretty little face that I felt be- 
side myself. However, I replied, wisely : 

“It is a very great misfortune! Alas! I possess 
nothing in the world.” 

“Truly?” said she, and she threw her arms 
around my neck, looking at me with such an air, 
and leaning her head on one side, that, without 
knowing how, and losing my mind completely, I 
murmured : 

“T have thirty ¢omans in gold buried two paces 
from here.” 

And I showed her with my finger the trunk of a 
tree, at the foot of which I had buried my treasure. 

She began to laugh, while a cold perspiration ran 
from my forehead. 

“ Liar!” cried she, giving me a kiss on the eyes. 
** How little thou lovest me! It is only by dint of 
prayers that I force the truth from thee! Now go 
and find my father, and ask me of him. Thou wilt 
promise him seven fomans, and thou wilt give him 
five, swearing that those will bring him the other two 
later. He will never see them. As for me, I shall 


know how to get back two, which I will bring to 
thee, and in that way I shall only have cost thee 
three fomans. 
thee?” 

I was charmed by this conclusion, and hastened 


Dost thou not see how much I love 





to find my uncle. After two days of debates, which 
were mingled with many supplications, oaths, and 
tears, on my part, I ended by succeeding, and mar- 
ried my well-beloved Leila. She was so charming, 
she had such a perfect art of accomplishing her 
wishes (I understood later how she went to work, 
and where she obtained such an irresistible power), 
that when, a few days after the wedding, Leila per- 
suaded me to establish myself with her at Zendjan, 
the capital of the province, she found the means of 
causing her father to present her with a superb ass, 
and moreover she carried away a fine carpet without 
asking his permission. The truth is, she was the 
pearl of women. 

We were scarcely installed in our new dwelling 
—where, thanks to the twenty-five Zomans which re- 
mained to me, we began to live joyously, because 
Leila wished to amuse herself, and I was very willing 
—when we saw Kérym arrive, one of her cousins of 
whom I had been jealous. At the first moment I 
had a feeble inclination to be so still, but my wife 
ridiculed me so that she made me laugh myself, and 
moreover Kérym was such a nice fellow! I struck 
up a great friendship with him, and, to tell the truth, 
he deserved it, for I have never seen so hearty a 
laugher. He always had stories to relate’ to us, 
which made me ready to die with laughing. We 
passed a good part of the nights together, drinking 
raky, and he ended by living in the house at my re- 
quest. 

Things went very well for three months. Then 
I became cross. There were things which displeased 
me—what I cannot say ; but Leila bored me, and I 
began to wonder why I had been so eager for her. 
I one day discovered the reason while mending my 
cap, which had become ripped in the lining. There 
I found with amazement a little packet composed 
of silk threads of various colors, with which was 
mingled a mesh of hair of precisely the color of my 
wife’s, and it was not difficult to recognize the talis- 
man which held me enchanted. I hastened to re- 
move these fatal objects, and when I replaced my 
cap on my head my thoughts had taken a totally dif- 
ferent course: I cared no more for Leila than for 
any one else. In return, I bitterly regretted my 
thirty tomans, of which nothing remained, and that 
made me pensive and morose. Leila preceived it. 
She put on fascinating ways, to which I remained 
perfectly indifferent, as was natural, since her charms 
no longer acted on me; then she became angry ; 
Kérym interfered; a quarrel followed. I do not 
know just what I said, or my cousin replied ; but, 
drawing my gama, I tried to give him a good blow 
across the body. He forestalled me, and with his, 
which he had elevated, he made a cut in my head, 
from which the blood began to flow. The neighbors 
rushed in at Leila’s terrible cries, and with them the 
police, and they had already seized the unfortunate 
Kérym to take him to prison, when I cried : 

“In Allah! for Allah! and by Allah! do not 
touch him! He is my cousin, he is my aunt’s son! 
He is my friend, and the light of my eyes! My 
blood is permitted to him.” 
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I loved Kérym extremely, and infinitely more 
than I did Leila, and I should have been in despair 
if any injury had happened to him on account of a 
wretched affair which we were at liberty, I think, to 
settle among ovrselves. I spoke with so much elo- 
quence that, though the blood streamed down my 
face, every one ended by becoming calm. They left 
us alone; Kérym bandaged my wound as well as 
Leila ; we all three embraced ; I went to bed, and 
fell asleep. 

The next day I was summoned by the etkhoda, 
or magistrate, of the quarter, who informed me that 
I had been registered among the men destined for 
soldiers. I might have expected that, or something 
of the sort. No one knew me at Zendjan, where 
I was a stranger. I had no protector there. How 
was it possible for me not to fall into such a pit, into 
which all naturally exerted themselves to thrust me, 
in order to exempt themselves or their friends? I 
tried to cry and protest; but, without being other- 
wise affected, the petkhoda had me fastened to the 
felekeh. They threw me on my back ; two ferrashs, 
seizing the ends of the pole, elevated my feet in the 
air ; two executioners brandished each a handful of 
rods with a ferocious air, and they administered a 
succession of blows to the stick to which I was at- 
tached, for I had slipped a sahadgrén into the palm 
of each as I fell. 

It is none the less true that I understood very 
well from that moment what I had to expect if I en- 
deavored to make any further opposition to my fate. 
Then I considered that I had not a penny ; that I 
did not know to which saint to turn ; that it was, 
perhaps, tiresome to turn to the right and to the left, 
and make those ridiculous movements which foot- 
soldiers are forced to execute ; but that, on the whole, 
there might also be consolations and perquisites 
which I did not yet know of. Moreover, I reflected 
that I could not escape my destiny ; and, as my des- 
tiny was to be a soldier, I must resign myself and 
put a good face on the matter. 

When Leila learned what had happened to me 
she uttered frightful cries, beat her face, and pulled 
something from her head. I comforted her to the 
best of my ability, and Kérym did not spare himself. 
She ended by allowing herself to be persuaded, and, 
perceiving her to be in a calmer frame of mind, I 
addressed the following discourse to her : 

“ Light of my eyes! all the prophets, the imams, 
the saints, the angels, and Allah himself, are my wit- 
nesses that I cannot live except beside thee ; and, if 
I did not have thee, I swear on thy head that I should 
be as though I were dead, and much worse! In this 
sad state of affairs I have occupied myself only with 
thy happiness ; and, since I must go, what will be- 
come of thee? The wisest thing will be for thee to 
take back thy liberty, and to find a less unfortunate 
husband than myself!” 

**Dear Aga,” she replied, embracing me, “ the 
infinite love which thou feelest for me I feel in my 
heart toward the dear and adored husband who be- 
longs to me ; and as women, by nature, are more de- 
voted than men to what they cherish, I am much 





more disposed than thou canst be to sacrifice my- 
self ; I think, therefore, whatever it may cost me, 
that it will be better to give thee back thy liberty. 
As for me, my fate is fixed ; I shall remain here to 
weep until not a single tear remains in my poor 
body, and then I shall expire !” 

At these sad words Leila, Kérym, and I, began to 
groan in concert. We might have been seen, all 
three, seated on the carpet facing each other, with a 
baggaly of raky between us and our three cups, wag- 
ging our heads, and uttering lamentable cries, inter- 
spersed with exclamations: “Ya Aly! Ya Hassan! 
Ya Houssein! Oh, my eyes! Oh, my life! I am 
dead !” 

Then we embraced each other, and began to sob 
more violently than before. The truth is, that Leila 
and I adored each other, and the all-powerful Allah 
has never created, and never can create, a more at- 
tached and faithful wife. Ah, yes! ah, yes! It is 
quite true, and I cannot refrain from weeping again 
when I think of it. 

The next morning my dear wife and I betook 
ourselves betimes to the mou//a, and had the act of 
divorce prepared ; then she returned home, after 
having taken a tender farewell of me. As for me, I 
went directly to the bazaar, to the shop of an Ar- 
menian, a dealer in vaky, where I was sure to meet 
Kérym. I had had an idea for three days, which 
even in the midst of my troubles did not cease to oc- 
cupy my mind strongly. 

“ Kérym,” said I to him, “‘I intend to present 
myself to-day to my su/tan—that is to say, my cap- 
tain. They tell me he is a punctilious man, who 
prides himself on neatness. If I go to make my 
salute to him, in the torn and spotted coat which I 
wear, he will receive me very badly, and this disagree- 
able beginning may influence my military future 
disadvantageously. I beg thee, then, to lend me thy 
new oulydjéh for this important occasion.” 

“My poor Aga,” replied Kérym, ‘‘I absolutely 
cannot grant what thou desirest. I have an impor- 
tant piece of business to-day; I am to be married, 
and it is absolutely necessary, for the sake of my 
standing in the eyes of my friends, that I shall be 
freshly dressed. Moreover, I think a great deal of 
my koulydjéh ; it is made of yellow fulled-cloth from 
Hamadan, edged with a fine galloon of silk from 
Kandahar ; it is the work of Baba-Taher, the tailor - 
who works for the greatest lords of the province, and 
he has assured me himself that he has never made 
anything so perfect. Therefore I have decided to 
pawn my 4oulydjéh after the marriage-ceremony, for, 
as I have no money to-day, I shall have many debts 
to-morrow, and therefore thou must perceive that I 
caunot deprive myself of my only resource, even to 
do thee a favor.” 

“Then,” I replied, abandoning myself to the 
most profound despair (for, truly, this Aoulydjéh 
charmed me, and I thought only of that), ‘‘I am a 
lost, ruined man, abandoned by the entire universe, 
and without any one who takes the least interest in 
my sorrows.” 

These cruel words moved my friend. He com- 
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menced to reason with me ; he said every consoling 
thing he could imagine, continued to excuse himself 
on account of his marriage, his well-known poverty, 
and a thousand things besides ; and, at last, seeing 
me in such despair, he was moved to pity, and ut- 
tered these consoling words : 

‘‘If I were sure that thou wouldst return my 
koulydjéh in an hour—” 

“By what dost thou wish me to swear it?” I 
replied, with fire. 

“ Thou wilt return it?” 

“Immediately! In less thanan hour! Just the 
time to go and return! By thy head! by my eyes! 
by the life of Leila! by my saint! May I be burned 
like an accursed dog through all eternity, if thou 
dost not receive thy coat even before thou hast 
wished for it !” 

** Come, then.” 

He conducted me to his room, and I saw the 
magnificent garment. It was yellow! It was su- 
perb! Iwas charmed! I put it on quickly ; Ké- 
rym exclaimed that such another coat was not to be 
seen, that the tailor was an admirable man, and that 
he would surely pay him some day out of gratitude. 

“But,” he added, “it- is not possible without 
dishonor to wear such a coat with torn trousers of 
blue cloth, Come! Here are my new red-silk 
shalvars.” 

I drew them on quickly. I had the air of a 
prince, and I rushed out of the house. I prome- 
naded for two hours through all the bazaars. The 
women all looked at me. I was at the height of 
bliss. Then I met two young fellows connected 
with the regiment like myself. We went together 
to a Jew’s to refresh ourselves. They were to leave 
the same evening for Teheran to rejoin their com- 
pany. I decided to go with them, and having bor- 
rowed some garments from one, and the rest from 
the other, I carefully folded my magnificent cos- 
tume, and, while the Jew’s back was turned, regained 
the door, then the street, then the entrance of the 
city, and, laughing heartily over all kinds of non- 
sense which we talked, we entered the desert and 
marched half the night. 

Our journey was very gay, and I began to dis- 
cover that a soldier’s life suited me perfectly. One 
of my companions, Roustem-Beg, was véky/, ser- 
geant of a company. He proposed that I should 
place myself under his orders, and I accepted 
eagerly. 

“Seest thou, brother,” he said to me, “ fools 
imagine that it is very wretched to be a soldier. 
Do not fall into that error. No one is unhappy in 
the world but dolts. Thou art not one, nor am I, 
nor is Khourshyd there. Dost thou know a trade?” 

“T am a hunter.” 

‘“* That is not a resource at Teheran. Become a 
mason. Our friend Khourshyd is a blacksmith. I 
am a wool-carder. Thou wilt give me a quarter of 
thy pay ; the sw/fan will have half, in his quality of 
captain ; thou wilt make a little present from time 
to time to the mayd, or lieutenant, who is not very 
sharp, though he is not malicious either; the colonel 





naturally takes the rest; and thou wilt live like a 
king on thy earnings.” 

“Then the masons earn a great deal at Tehe- 
ran?” 

‘* They earn something. But there are, besides, 
numerous ways of rendering life agreeable, and I 
will teach them to thee.” 

He taught me one on the journey, and it was 
very amusing. As he had his commission of véky/ 
with him, we presented ourselves in villages as tax- 
collectors. The peasants were completely duped, 
and, after many discussions, they made us a little 
present, that we might consent not to raise the tax, 
and to give them a reprieve of fifteen days, which 
we willingly accorded, and parted covered with 
blessings. After some other pleasantries of the same 
sort, which added to our profit, our amusement, or 
our glory, we at last entered the capital, by the gate 
of Shimiran, and one fine morning we presented 
ourselves to our serheng, Colonel Mehdy-Khan. 

We saluted this great person profoundly, as he 
was traversing the court-yard of his house. The 
vékyl, who was already acquainted with him, pre- 
sented us, Khourshyd and me, and in fine terms 
praised our valor, our submission, and our devotion 
to our chief. The colonel appeared charmed with 
us, and sent us to the barracks with some pleasant 
words. From that time I found myself incorporated 
with the Second Regiment of Khamséh. 

It must be confessed, however, that certain 
phases of military life are not at all pleasing. It is 
nothing to lose one’s pay, and, really, since the vi- 
ziers despoil the generals, I confess that it seems nat- 
ural to me that the latter should despoil the colonels, 
who in their turn live on the majors, u.ese on the 
captains, and the captains on their lieutenants and, 
the soldiers. It is the place of the latter to set their 
wits to work to find means of existence elsewhere, and, 
thank Allah, nobody prevents their doing so. But 
the difficulty is, that there are European instructors, 
and every one knows that there is nothing so brutal 
and awkward as these Ferynghys. They always have 
words of honesty and probity on their lips, and pre- 
tend to desire that the soldier's pay should be reg- 
ularly disbursed. That, in itself, is not bad ; but, in 
return, they wish to make beasts of burden of us, 
which would be detestable ; and, to speak frankly, 
if they should succeed in their projects, we should 
be in such a pitiable condition that life would not 
be worth having. They would have us, for exam- 
ple, remain strictly in barracks, sleep there every 
night, and enter and go out at precisely the hours 
indicated by their watches. So that a man would 
become exactly like a machine, and could no longer 
breathe except in time, which Allah did not intend. 
Then they would have us all, without distinction, 
go on the parade-ground, under the sun of summer 
and the rain of winter—for what purpose? To raise 
and lower our legs, agitate our arms, turn our heads 
to the right or the left. Vallah! Billah? Tallah! 
There is not one of them who is capable of ex- 
plaining what purpose these absurdities serve! I 
confess that, for myself, when I see one of those 
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people pass, I keep out of the way, for one never 
knows what fit of madness is going to seize them. 
Happily, Heaven, in making them very brutal, also 
made them at least as stupid, so that generally one 
can persuade them of anything one desires. Glory 
to Allah, who has given this means of defense to 
the Mussulmans ! 

As for me, I saw directly what the European in- 
structors were, and kept as far from them as pos- 
sible ; as the véhy/, my friend, had taken care to rec- 
ommend me to the su/tan, I never went to what they 
call drill, and my existence was very endurable. 
Our regiment had replaced that of Souleymanyeh, 
which had been sent to Shiraz ; so that I belonged to 
a detachment which occupied a post in the bazaar. 
These dogs of Europeans, whom Allah curse, main- 
tained that the guards ought to be relieved every 
day, and the men sent back to the barracks. They 
can do nothing but invent modes of tormenting the 
poor soldier. Happily, the colonel did not care to 
be annoyed and disturbed constantly, so that, once 
in a guard-house, a soldier establishes himself there, 
makes himself at home, and lives there, not for four- 
and-twenty hours, but for two or three years some- 
times—in short, during the whole time that the regi- 
ment is quartered in the city. 

Our post was sufficiently agreeable. It was at 
the corner of two avenues of the bazaar. It was a 
building consisting of a chamber for the zayé, and a 
vast hall for the soldiers. There were no windows, 
but only a door, which opened on a wooden gallery 
skirting the street, and the whole raised three feet 
above the ground. Many shops offered their attrac- 
tions in the vicinity of our edifice. 

In short, it is quite true that life in a guard-house 
is charming. Our zayd, a handsome fellow, never 
appeared. He not only relinquished his entire pay 
to his superiors, but he also made them handsome 
presents, so that he was allowed to serve as a valet 
de chamére in a grand house, which was more profit- 
able than his lieutenancy. 

The rest of us who did not know where to sleep 
generally returned to the house. between midnight 
and two o'clock in the morning; but we were gen- 
erally all gone by eight or nine o’clock, except one 
or two, who consented to stay at home for one rea- 
son or another. It is well known that soldiers on 
guard serve no purpose whatever, except to present 
arms to the great persons who pass. This is what 
we did very regularly. As soon as a gentleman on 
horseback, surrounded by servants, made his appear- 
ance in the distance on one of the avenues which 
met at our guard-house, all the shopkeepers gave us 
notice by loud cries. Our detachment, composed of 
a score of men, never had more than four or five 
representatives, who naturally employed themselves 
in conversation or sleep; often, indeed, there was 
no one at all. Then auxiliaries flew from all the 
shops, seized our guns from the corners where we 
had thrown them, ranged themselves in superb or- 
der ; one of them played the vééy/, another the nayb, 
and all presented arms with the martial gravity of 
the most ferocious Europeans. The great person 











bowed condescendingly, and all was as it should be. 
I recall with pleasure this excellent guard, these 
good neighbors, I devoutly hope I may find a simi- 
lar situation in my old age. Inshallah! Inshallah! 
I was not much more domestic than my comrades, 
In accordance with my véky/’s advice, I had become 
a mason, and I really earned some money ; but what 
I succeeded better in was lending it. Kérym’s mag- 
nificent coat, which I had sold immediately to a 
dealer in second-hand clothes, had furnished me 
with funds, and I began to make loans to my com- 
rades or acquaintances, whom I shortly saw flock 
around me. I never granted any but very small 
loans, and I insisted on very prompt repayment. This 
prudence was absolutely necessary, and I succeeded 
moderately well. Nevertheless, it sometimes hap- 
pened that I had to deal with debtors from whom 
I could obtain nothing. To counterbalance these 
inconveniences, I borrowed myself, and did not al- 
ways repay ; so that, after all, I do not think I ever 
suffered any great losses, In the mean time, I took 
care to render myself agreeable to my superiors. I 
sometimes presented myself to the colonel; I was 
very attentive to the major; I may venture to say 
that I was the su/tan’s friend ; the xayé confided in 
me; I cultivated constantly the good-will of the 
vékyl, to whom I often made small presents ; all this 
gave me the right never to put my foot inside the 
barracks ; neither was I ever seen at drill, and I em- 
ployed the rest of my time in business or pleasure, 
without any one finding fault. I confess that I liked 
to frequent the public houses kept by Armenians and 
Jews; but one day, as I was passing by the king’s 
college, I took a fancy to enter, and I was present 
at a lesson given in the garden by Moulla Aga Téhé- 
rany. I was charmed with it. From this day forth 
I acquired a taste for metaphysics, and I was often 
seen among the auditors of this sublime professor. 

One evening, after having been absent three days, 
I entered the guard-house about ten o'clock, and I 
was extremely astonished to find there nearly all my 
comrades and the zayé himself. They were seated 
in a circle on the ground ; a blue lamp illuminated 
them partially, and they all burst into tears. But 
the one who wept the most violently was the nayd, 

“ Health be on your excellency '” said I to him ; 
“what is the matter?” 

** Misfortune has fallen on “the regiment,” re- 
plied the officer, with a sob. “ The august govern- 
ment has resolved to exterminate the Turkoman na- 
tion, and we have received orders to leave to-mor- 
row for Meshed.” 

I felt my heart oppressed by this news, and I did 
like the rest : I sat down and wept. 

The Turkomans are terrible people, as every one 
knows. They constantly make incursions, which 
they call fapad, in the provinces of Well-Guarded 
Iran which are near their frontiers, and they carry 
away the poor peasants by the hundred. They sell 
them to the Uzbecks of Khiva and Bokhara. I con- 
sider it natural that the government should have de- 
cided to destroy these robbers to the last man, but it 
was extremely perverse to send our regiment there. 
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We passed part of the night in lamentations ; how- 
ever, as all this despair did no good, we ended by 
laughing, ani we were in a very good humor when 
the men of the regiment of Damghan came to re- 
place us at daybreak, We took our guns, and, after 
spending a good hour in saying farewell to our friends 
of the quarter, we left the city and rejoined the rest 
of the regiment, which was arranged in line of bat- 
tle outside the Dooulét gate. I then learned that the 
king himself was going to review us. There were 
four regiments there: each one ought to consist of a 
thousand men, but, in reality, none had more than 
three or four hundred. They were: our regiment, 
the Second of Khamséh, a regiment from Ispahan, 
another fr © Goum, and the First from Ardébyl ; two 
batteries of artillery and about a thousand cavalry 
from the Sylsoupours, the Kakevends, and the Ala- 
vends. The sight was magnificent. Our red-and- 
white uniforms had a superb effect beside the white- 
and-blue ones of the other corps; our officers 
had narrow trousers with gold bands, and orange, 
sky-blue, or pink foulydjéhs. Then arrived succes- 
sively the myspendj, general of division, with his 
retinue ; emir touman, who commands twice as 
many, with a large troop of horsemen; syfdh-sa- 
Zar, still more numerously attended ; and, at. last, 
the King of kings himself, the ministers, all the pil- 
lars of the empire, and a crowd of servants—it was 
magnificent. The European music played in time, 
the drums rolled with a frightful noise, while the men, 
provided with extraordinary instruments, beat time, 
in order to keep together ; the fifes and timbrels of 
the camel-artillery whistled and roared ; the crowd 
of men, women, and children, who surrounded us on 
all sides, were mad with joy, and we shared with 
pride the universal satisfaction. 

The king having placed himself on an eminence, 
with his great lords, the order was suddenly given 
for the officers of the ¢amasha to run from one side 
to the other. It is singular enough that the Euro- 
peans, whose languages are as absurd as their minds, 
should have the advantage of borrowing from us 
this word, which perfectly expresses the thing. Only, 
through their inability to pronounce well, these im- 
beciles say ‘‘ 4at-major” (staff). “ Tamasha ” is, as 
every one knows, anything which makes a fine show, 
and it is the only useful thing which I have ever 
observed in European tactics. But it must be con- 
fessed that it is charming. Very handsome young 
men, dressed as finely as possible, mounted on beau- 
tiful horses, ride at full speed from all sides: they go, 
they come, they return; it is charming to behold. 
They are not allowed to go slowly, for that would 
destroy the pleasure. It is a very pretty invention 
—Allah be praised for it! When the king had 
amused himself for a while by observing this sema- 
sha, they wished to show him how they were going 
to treat the Turkomans, and, for that purpose, a 
mine had been prepared which they sprung. Only, 
they did not wait until the soldiers in the vicinity had 
been warned to retire, so that three or four were 
killed ; with the exception of this accident, every- 
thing went off very well, and they were much en- 





tertained. Then they sent away three battalions, 
which caused great applause ; and at last the infan- 
try, cavalry, and artillery, defiled before the king ; 
and in the evening the order was received to set out 
on the march immediately, which was done two days 
afterward, 

The first week of our journey passed off well. 
The regiment advanced toward the northeast, keep- 
ing close to the foot of the mountains. We were to 
find our general, our colonel, the major, and the 
greater number of the captains, after a march of two 
months, at Meshed, or elsewhere. We were all 
common soldiers, with three or four su/fans, the 
nayb, and our vékyls. We marched valiantly. We 
set out each morning about two o’clock, arrived tow- 
ard noon at some place where there was water, and 
installed ourselves. The column advanced in small 
groups, each one joining his friends, according to his 
pleasure. If one was tired, one stopped on the road, 
slept as long as one pleased, then rejoined the oth- 
ers. According to the custom of all regiments, we 
had with us a long file of asses, carrying our bag- 
gage, the provisions of those who owned any, and our 
guns and cartridge-boxes, for no one was so foolish 
as to trouble himself with his arms on the road— 
what was the use? Some officers had ten or twelve 
asses to themselves, but two soldiers of our company 
possessed a score, which they had bought at Teheran 
at the instant of departure, and I joined them be- 
cause they had had a fortunate idea. 

These twenty asses were loaded with rice and 
butter. When we arrived at the menzi/—that is to 
say, at the halting-place—we unpacked our rice, our 
butter, and even fomdéky, and we sold them at quite 
a high price. But men bought, and our speculation 
turned out well, for they were obliged to have re- 
course to us, otherwise they would have found them- 
selves in great distress from the first days, Every 
one knows that there are very few villages in the 
large valleys of Iran—just the ones which the roads 
traverse ; the peasants are not such fools as to es- 
tablish themselves exactly on the route of soldiers. 
They would have no peace nor rest, and would end 
by dying of hunger, not to mention the unpleasant 
occurrences of every sort which would not fail to 
fall to their lot. On the contrary, they place them- 
selves far from the roads, so that it jp not always 
easy to get at them. But the soldiers are not un- 
skillful either ; on arriving at the mensi/, those of us 
who were acquainted with the country gave informa- 
tion ; those who were least fatigued by the march 
went on a searching-expedition. 

It would be wrong to conceal that the august 
government had announced to us that we should be 
very well nourished during the entire campaign. 
But no one had believed it. Those are things 
which all august governments say, but which they 
are unable to carry out. The general-in-chief never 
amuses himself by spending money for provisions 
for the soldiers which he can keep in his pocket. 
The truth is, that at the end of a fortnight, having 
no longer any rice to sell, my two comrades and my- 
self closed our shop ; two bad loaves could not have 
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been found in the regiment, and we began to eat the 
asses, They were exhausted with fatigue. I know 
well that we began to unload them quite early, and 
to throw our guns and equipments away in the des- 
ert ; but we had made a point of retaining our bag- 
gage as long as possible. The terrible point was 
the want of water. We had to pass half the day in 
making holes in the ground to obtain a little. When 
we were most favored we succeeded in bringing to 
light a brackish mud, which we strained as well as 
we could through rags. Many of our comrades did 
like the asses—they died. That did not prevent our 
singing ; for, if it were necessary to deplore the evils 
inseparable from life, it would be better not to be in 
the world ; and, moreover, with patience everything 
comes right, and the proof of this is that the rest 
of the regiment succeeded in reaching Meshed. 

In truth, we did not present a very fine appear- 
ance when we entered the holy city. The major 
came to meet us with some captains and a certain 
number of merchants of all kinds of provisions. We 
paid dear enough for what they gave us ; we were so 
hungry that we did not take the trouble to beat them 
down much. No one who has not undergone such 
experiences knows what it is to suddenly see before 
one’s eyes a boiled sheep’s head which is offered to 
one. The good meal which we made restored joy 
to our hearts. The major called us sons of dogs be- 
cause we had lost our guns ; but he caused a certain 
number of others to be distributed among us, which 
had been borrowed from the regiment of Khosrova 
for this occasion ; and, being assessed to make him 
a little present, harmony was restored between him 
and us. It was agreed that he should make a favor- 
able report of our conduct to the colonel, for whom 
we also prepared a present, which amounted to ten 
tomans. These arrangements being made, our en- 
trance into Meshed was fixed for the next day. 

At the appointed hour the drums of the other 
regiments already arrived in the city came to place 
themselves at our head. This was indispensable, for 
we had thrown away our drums as well as our guns. 
A great troop of officers, mounted on any horses they 
had been able to find, placed themselves behind the 
drums ; and then we advanced in as good order as 
possible. We might have been two or three hundred 
strong. The imhabitants of the city received us with 
a good deal of indifference, for within the last mhonth 
they had been frequently regaled with similar spec- 
tacles, which possessed no very great attraction for 
them. Then we were assigned a place for camping ; 
but, as the ground was swampy, we dispersed, each 
one hoping to find a shelter in the city and some 
means of support. 

As for me, I went directly to the mosque of the 
Holy Imams. Devotion attracted me thither, but 
also the idea that I might be able to get possession 
of one of the doles of soup which are generally dis- 
tributed to unfortunate people there ; and I certain- 
ly had some right to pretend to be unfortunate. I 
advanced with respect and emotion through the 
groups, and, as I was discreetly inquiring of one of 
the door-keepers, whose head was covere? with a 
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vast and scientific white turban, where I ought to go 
to obtain my share in the distribution, this worthy 
and respectable turban—or rather the head which 
was charged with it—showed me a surprised face, 
then a joyous one, and a large mouth opening in the 
midst of a vast black beard, while two eyes of jet 
shone with joy, and began to utter cries of satisfaction : 

** Blessed be the holy imams! It is thou, it is 
thou thyself, Baba-Aga !” 

‘** Myself!” I replied, looking fixedly at my in- 
terlocutor ; and, after a moment of hesitation, I rec- 
ognized him perfectly. “ Vallah! Billah! Tallah!” 
I cried, ‘‘ it is thou, Cousin Suleyman !” 

“Myself, my friend, my relative, light of my 
eyes! What hast thou done with our Leila?” 

“ Alas!” said I, ‘‘ she is dead.” 

**O Allah, what a misfortune !” 

**She is dead,” I continued, with an air of de- 
spair; “ otherwise, should I be here? I am captain 
in the Second Regiment of Khamsth, and very hap- 
py to see thee again.” 

It had occurred to me to tell Suleyman that 
Leila was dead, because I did not care to talk to 
him about her, and I wished to pass to another sub- 
ject of conversation as quickly as possible ; but he 
would not do it. 

“ Pitiful Allah !”’ he cried, “ dead, Leila is dead ! 
And thou hast allowed her to die, wretch that thou 
art! Dost thou not know that I love her only in all 
the world, and that she has never loved any one but 
me?” 

“ Oh, only thee!” I replied, angrily, “only thee ! 
What thou sayst is rather bold! Why, in this case, 
didst thou not marry her?” 

“ Because I possessed absolutely nothing ; but 
the very day of thy marriage she swore to me that 
she would get divorced from thee and come to me 
as soon as I could give her a suitable house! That 
is why I left, came here, and became one of the 
door-keepers of the mosque ; and I was on the point 
of informing her of my present good-fortune, when, 
behold ! thou overwhelmest me with this unexpected 
blow !” 

Thereupon he began to cry and weep, rolling his 
head. I had a great mind to give him a good blow 
with my fist in the face, for I was not at all pleased 
with what he had just revealed to me ; fortunately, I 
all at once remembered that henceforth it concerned 
Kérym much more than it did me, and I contented 
myself by exclaiming : 

“ Poor Leila! She loved us both well. Ah, what 
a misfortune that she is dead !” 

Upon this Suleyman fell into my arms, and 
said : 

‘* My friend, my cousin, we shall neither of us 
ever be consoled! Come to my house; I wish that 
thou shouldst be my guest, and, as long as thou art 
in Meshed, all that I possess is thine!” 

I was profoundly touched by this kindness of the 
dear Suleyman, whom I had always loved from the 
bottom of my heart ; and, perceiving him to be so 
afflicted, I shared his sorrow most sincerely, and min- 





gled my tears with his, We went away across the 
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court-yard, and on the way he introduced me to two 
moullas whom we met. 

“Behold !” said he to them, ‘‘my cousin Aga- 
Khan, major in the regiment of Khamséh, a hero 
of the ancient times! Neither Roustem nor Afras- 
yab equaled him in valor! If you will come and 
take a cup of tea with us, you will confer a great 
honor on my poor house.” 

I passed a fortnight with Moulla-Suleyman. It 
was a moment, a very brief moment, of delight. 
During this time the remains of the regiments were 
got together, the majority of which were in no better 
condition than ours, which is easily conceivable after 
along journey. They gave us—some of us, at least 
—shoes ; they furnished us with guns—at least with 
instruments resembling guns, I shall speak of them 
hereafter. When we were nearly equipped, we learned 
one fine morning that the order for departure had 
been given, and that the regiment was to set off for 
Merw. I was not greatly pleased. This time it 
meant going into the midst of Turkoman hordes, 
and Allah knows what might happen! I passed a 
very sad evening with Moulla-Suleyman. He tried 
his best to comfort me, the good man ; and he poured 
out for me a great deal of well-sugared tea. We 
also drank a little va4y. He returned to the story 
of Leila, and made me relate the particulars of the 
death of the poor child, for the tenth time, perhaps. 
I had some idea of undeceiving him ; but, after hav- 
ing taken so much pains to narrate the circumstances 
always in one way, it seemed more natural to con- 
tinue, and not throw him into fresh perplexities. My 
poor friend! He had been so good to me that I took 
a melancholy pleasure in recalling numerous details, 
with which, on this occasion, I intermingled facts 
which I had forgotten until that moment ; and the 
result was, that, before expiring, the dear child, whom 
we both regretted, had spoken of him with much af- 
fection. I cannot affirm that my tales were utterly 
untruthful ; for I so strongly felt the need of becom- 
ing affected over myself and others that it was very 
easy for me to speak of sad and touching things ; 
and, truly, I may say that I.did it from fullness of 
heart. Suleyman and I mingled our tears, and, 
when I left him toward morning, I swore from the 
depths of my heart never to forget him ; and it can 
be seen that I have kept my word. He embraced 
me with true affection. Then I rejoined my com- 
rades ; the regiment set out on the march, and I 
with it, in the ranks, beside my vé&y/. 

We were very numerous, I saw the cavalry pass ; 
it was composed of men from the tribes of the south 
and west. They presented a very good appearance, 
better than we did ; but their badly-fed horses were 
not good for much. The generals remained at Me- 
shed. It seems to be absolutely necessary that it 
should be so, because they can direct better from a 
distance. The colonels imitated the generals—prob- 
ably for the same reason. In short, we had very few 
officers above the rank of captain, and it was just as 
well, for officers are not made to fight, but to receive 
the soldiers’ pay. Almost all the chiefs were nomad- 
ic horsemen ; these had come with us ; but it is well 





known that this kind of man is but little cultivated, 
gross, and thinks only of battle. The artillery had 
set out in advance. 

We had been marching three days. It rained in 
torrents, and was very cold. We were marching 
with much difficulty over muddy ground, where those 
who did not slip sometimes sank to the middle of the 
leg ; every instant we had to cross trenches filled 
with slimy water; it was no small undertaking. I 
had already lost my shoes, and, like my companions, 
in consequence of falling in the mud, of going into 
the water up to my waist, and of climbing abrupt 
banks on all-fours, I was covered with mire, and 
so wet that I shivered. I had eaten nothing since 
the previous evening. Suddenly we heard the can- 
nons. Our troops stopped promptly. 

We heard the cannons. There were many dis- 
charges ; then, all at once, we heard nothing more. 
There was an instant of silence ; suddenly a train of 
cannoneers fell upon us, whipping their horses fierce- 
ly, and throwing themselves among us. Some men 
were crushed ; those who could got out of the way. 
The cannons, jolting, jumping, stopping, fell, some 
in the mud, some in the water; the cannoneers cut 
the traces of the harnesses, and fled as swiftly as the 
wind. There was a hubbub, a whirlwind, a fight, a 
flash of lightning. We had not time to understand, 
and almost at the same moment those in the first 
rank perceived a cloud of cavalry, which was coming 
in our direction. A universal cry arose : “ The Turko- 
mans! The Turkomans! Fire!” 

I distinguished absolutely nothing. I saw some 
men follow the cannoneers instead of lowering their 
arms. I was about to do the same, when the vééy/, 
detaining me by the arm, cried in my ear, in the 
midst of the uproar : 

“Stand thy ground, Aga-Beg ; those who run to- 
day are lost men !” 

The brave vékyl was right, and my eyes imme- 
diately convinced me of it. I saw, as I see you, the 
mass of cavalry, which I have mentioned, divide as 
by magic into myriads of groups, who traversed the 
plain like people acquainted with the country, turned, 
surrounded, seized the fugitives, and overwhelmed 
them with blows, took away their arms, and made 
hundreds of prisoners. 

““ You see, you see, my children !” cried the vééy/ 
again ; “behold the fate which awaits us if we do 


not keep together! Come! Courage! Steady! 
Fire!” 
There were about fifty of us there. The fright- 


ful spectacle before our eyes lent such force to the 
sergeant’s exhortations that, when a number of these 
accursed robbers advanced toward us, our troops 
closed together quickly, and we fired and loaded 
again, and fired a second time, and a third, and a 
fourth. By the holy imams! we saw some of these 
accursed dogs, these heretics, these partisans of 
Abubekr, of Omar, of Osman, fall; may: these 
monsters burn eternally in hell! I tell you we saw 
them fall, and this put us in such good spirits that, 
on the command of the véky/, and without separat- 
ing, we made a movement in advance to meet the 
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enemy, who had halted and did not come toward us, 
After a moment’s hesitation they turned and fied. 
We uttered cries of triumph: ‘‘ Allah! Allah! ya 
Aly! ya Hassan! ya Houssein!” We were at the 
height of joy; we were delivered, and we feared 
nothing. In short, we were perfectly happy. Thirty 
out of our troop of about fifty had found their guns 
in a condition to use. I do not speak of mine: in 
the first place, it had no trigger; and, in the next 
place, the barrel was split. But it was a very good 
weapon, notwithstanding, as I proved in the end. I 
had fastened on the bayonet, which had no socket, 
with a strong cord; this bayonet held wonderfully 
well, and I only waited for an opportunity to use it. 
Our different groups came together, and we saw that 
in all we might perhaps number about seven or eight 
hundred. It was not many out of six or seven thou- 
sand who had set out from Meshed. But, consider- 
ing what terrible lions we were, we did not for an 
instant doubt our ability to regain some territory 
where the Turkomans would not be able to catch us. 

We began to sing. The infantry had two com- 
manders—a lieutenant whom I did not know, and 
our vékyl. The brave man exclaimed: 

“ Now we need provisions and powder!” 

He perceived that we were dying of hunger. 
There was a remedy, however. We began to pull 
the grass in the plain. A portion was reserved for 
the horses. With the rest, it was decided to make 
soup. But the rain continued to fall in torrents, 
and, as there was no wood, it was still more difficult 
to light a fire. It could have been done with dry 
grass. There was plenty of dried grass, only it was 
swollen with water. So it was decided to eat the 
grass just as it was. It was not good, but the stom- 
ach was filled, and no longer complained. The 
question of powder was difficult. They had not 
given us any on our departure from Meshed. The 
generals had sold it. Now, when it was necessary 
to procure it, it was hard work. We gathered some 
horns from the dead bodies. We had about three 
hundred guns in condition to use, and, all counted, 
we had three charges for each gun. 
strongly advised each man not to fire until he should 
give the command. But we were so pleased that 
some burned their charges that very evening to cele- 
brate the victory. It did not matter; we had good 
bayonets. 

By a lucky accident we discovered, in the vicini- 
ty, an intrenched camp, a construction of the old 
pagans, with four stone ramparts, and in the midst 
of a sort of pool. We shut ourselves up there, to 
pass the night. We did well ; for at daybreak the 
Turkomans returned, and, as they were more nu- 
merous than we, if they had attacked us again in the 
open country, we might have had trouble. 

We fired on the enemy from behind our walls, 
and we killed some of them. Enraged, they dis- 
mounted, and ascended our accumulated: stones like 
ants. Then we fell on them with bayonets, and with 
Kézy-Khan at our head. We dealt so hardly with 
them that, after ten minutes of effort, they yielded 
and fled. They returned almost immediately, and 


Kézy-Khan | 


began to ride around ourwalls, They had apparent- 
ly observed that we did not fire much. They easily 
perceived now that we did not fire at all. There 
was a good reason: no more powder remained ! not 
a grain! not an atom! Allah knows perfectly what 
he does! We made a sortie, and killed a dozen. 
They fled ; the cavalry charged on us ; we had only 
time to retreat into our hole ; and we saw in the dis- 
tance the véky/’s head on the point of a lance. 

Ah! I must not forget to tell you that we were 
very cold in the night. There was not a dry thread 
on our poor bodies, The rain fell incessantly. A 
little wet grass in our stomachs did not support us 
very well. I suffered much, and sixty men died, 
without our being able to explain why or how. The 
great and merciful Allah had ordered it thus! 

This night was also very bad. We had no reme- 
dy but to press close to each other, in order to faintly 
recall to our minds what warmth was like. But tow- 
ard morning the sky became brighter. It was cold. 
We expected to be attacked. The lieutenant was 
found to be dead. It was about the hour of the 
prayer of Asr, and the sun was descending to the 
horizon, when in the distance we saw the Turkoman 
troops approaching in greater numbers than on the 
preceding day. Each man rose as well as he could, 
and took his gun. But, to our astonishment, the 
whole multitude halted at a great distance from us, 
and four or five horsemen only, detaching themselves 
from the body of their comrades, advanced toward 
us, making signs of friendship, and indicating as 
clearly as possible that they desired to speak to us. 
We went to meet these sons of dogs, and, having 
saluted them profoundly, we conducted them into 
the inclosure. All sat down on the ground, so as to 
form a circle around the new arrivals, whom we in- 
vited to place themselves on the horses’ coverings. 
Vallah ! Billah! Tallah! there was a great difference 
between them and us! We had the appearance of 
phantoms rolled in the mud, and dripping with mis- 
ery ; they wore good clothes and furs, brilliant weap- 
ons, and magnificent caps. When they had taken 
their seats I addressed these accursed men, having 
been appointed the speaker. 

‘* Health be on you!” 

** And on you, health!” they replied. 

‘*We hope,” I continued, “that your excellen- 
cies’ healths leave nothing to be desired, and may all 
your wishes be granted in this world and in the oth- 
er!” 

‘The kindnesses of your excellencies are infi- 
nite,” replied the oldest of the Turkomans. He 
was a large old man, with a flat nose, a face as 
round as a melon, hairs of a beard here and there, 
and eyes like a reversed crescent. 

“ What orders do your excellencies desire to trans- 
mit to us?” I continued. 

“We come,” said the old Turkoman, “ to present 
a request to your highnesses. You know that we 
are the unhappy fathers of families, poor laborers, 
slaves of the King of kings, and servants of Well- 
Guarded Iran! For centuries we have endeavored, 








by every means in our power, to prove to the au- 
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gust government the excess of our affection, Un- 
fortunately, we are very poor; our wives and chil- 
dren cry with hunger ; the fields we till do not pro- 
duce enough to nourish them, and if we did not have 
occasional opportunities of succeeding in a little slave- 
trade, which does no harm to any one, we should ex- 
pire with misery, we and our families, Why perse- 
cute us?” 

“ All that your excellency has just explained to 
us is most strictly true,” I replied. ‘‘ As for us, 
we are very humble soldiers ; we do not know why 
they sent us here; and now, overwhelmed with the 
goodness of your excellencies, we venture to pray 
you to allow us to return to the holy city of Meshed, 
whence we came.” 

The Turkoman bowed in the most amiable man- 
ner, and answered : 

**Would to Heaven that it were possible! My 
companions and myself are ready to offer you our 
horses, and to beg you to accept a thousand marks 
of our friendship. But judge our sad position for 
yourselves, The august government has attacked 
us without cause; we did no ill to any one, and, 
moreover, provisions are scarce, You have nothing 
to eat ; we have hardly eaten for a week. Come with 
us. You shall be well treated. We will not sell 
you at Bokhara nor at Khiva. We will keep you 
with us, and if your friends desire to buy you back, 
we shall be ready to accept the most reasonable 
ransoms. Is it not better to await your deliver- 
ance peaceably under our tents, beside a good fire, 
than to die of misery on the road?” 

The old Turkoman had the appearance of a 
good man. His companions began to talk to us of 
fresh bread, curds, and roast-mutton. There was 
great emotion among us. All at once every man 
threw away his gun, the embassadors rose, and we 
followed them willingly. 

When we arrived near the horsemen, we were 
well received ; they placed us in the .»iddle of the 
band, and as we walked, we conversed with our 
masters, who seemed to us to be fine men; from 
time to time, it is true, one of us received a good 
blow from a whip, but it was because he did not 
walk fast enough ; otherwise, everything went well, 
except that, for people who were as fatigued as we 
were, it was a little hard to be forced to make a 
journey of eight hours’ duration over heavy ground 
before reaching the encampment to which they led 
us. When we were all collected on the square, 
they counted us, and warned us that any one who 
should attempt to escape would be instantly killed. 
After this the, distributed us among the different 
horsemen who had captured us, and we became 
their slaves. I was given to a very young fellow, 
who led me directly to his hut. In this charming 
habitation I perceived a young woman; she was 
nursing a child. I saluted her with respect; she 
was certainly my mistress, but she did not raise her 
eyes to me, and she scarcely glanced at her hus- 
band. She wasanice woman. She often beat me; 
she was particular, and wished everything done her 
awn way, but she fed me well, and when she got 





more accustomed to me, she spoke more, and I 
succeeded in deceiving her more than once without 
her ever having perceived it. When she was in a 
good humor, she said with bursts of laughter : 

“Are not you people of Iran more stupid than 
our horses ?” 

“Yes, mistress,” I replied, with humility ; “ it is 
very true ; Allah has ordered it so!” 

“The Turkomans,” she continued, “rob you, 
steal you, carry you off and sell you to whom they 
will, and you can find no means of preventing 
them.” 

“It is true, mistress,” I replied, again; “ but it 
is because the Turkomans are brilliant people, and 
we are asses!” 

Then she began again to laugh, and never ob- 
served that her milk and butter diminished to my 
profit. I have always noticed that the strongest 
people are the least intelligent. Just observe the 
Europeans! One can deceive them as often as one 
pleases, and, wherever they go, they imagine that 
they are superior to us because they are the mas- 
ters ; they do not know, and never will appreciate, 
this truth, that mind is superior to matter. The 
Turkomans are just like them. They are brutes 
like them. 

I had been living there peacefully for three 
months, when, one morning as I was walking idly 
about the camp, I was accosted by two other slaves— 
Persians like myself—who told me that they knew 
for certain, and swore it on their heads, that we 
were to be delivered in the course of the day and 
sent back to Meshed. This rumor had circulated 
so often, and had so often turned out false, that I 
laughed, and advised my comrades not to trust too 
implicitly to what had been announced to them. I 
returned to my master’s tent. He had just dis- 
mounted from his horse, and I saw him talking to 
his wife. 

“ Aga,” he said to me, ‘‘ thou art no longer my 
slave; thou hast been bought back; thou art my 
guest, and art about to depart to Meshed !” 

“Ts it true?” I cried. 

‘*How stupid these Iranians are!” said his 
wife, laughing. ‘‘ What is there extraordinary about 
it? Thy government has redeemed its soldiers at 
ten fomans a head ; they might have been sold less 
cheaply, but since the folly is committed, and we 
have received our money, go to thy home, and do 
not be a fool !” 

I scarcely heard this creature. I was free! I 
rushed out of the tent, and directed my hasty steps 
to the large square in the midst of the camp. My 
poor comrades, as exultant as myself, poured out of 
all the houses. We embraced each other, and we 
did not fail to thank Allah and the imams; we ex- 
claimed with all our hearts, “Iran! dear Iran! 
light of my eyes!” And then I learned, little by 
little, how it happened that we suddenly emerged 
from darkness into so beautiful a light. 

It seems that many things had happened since 
the loss of our army and the beginning of our cap- 
tivity. The King of kings, on learning what had 
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occurred, had fallen into a great rage against his 
generals, and had accused them of having left his 
poor soldiers to march alone against the enemy 
without accompanying them; he had also accused 
them of having sold the provisions, powder, arms, 
and clothing, which were intended for them; and 
at last he had announced his determination to have 
the heads of all the culprits cut off. 

He would have done well, perhaps, in carrying 
out this threat. But, after all, what is the use? Af- 
ter these generals there would have been others just 
like them—it is the way of the world. Nothing can 
be changed in it. So that his majesty acted much 
more wisely in calming his wrath. The only result 
was that the ministers and pillars of the empire re- 
ceived a great many presents from the accused ; they 
suspended two or three for a few months ; the king 
received magnificent gifts, and it was decided that 
the chiefs should buy back the soldiers imprisoned 
by the Turkomans, and should buy them back at 
their own expense, since they were the cause of the 
misfortune which had happened to the poor fellows. 

The question being thus settled, the generals 
naturally took the colonels and majors aside who 
had done precisely like themselves. They threatened 
to have them bastinadoed, to cashier them, and even 
to cut off their heads, and managed so well that at 
last they arrived at an understanding. The colonels 
and majors made presents to their superiors, and the 
latter got back in this manner a portion of the ex- 
pense which care for their safety had just cost them 
at Teheran. 

In the mean time they had sent emissaries among 
the Turkoman tribes, to treat of the purchase of the 
captives. There had been some difficulty in coming 
to an agreement. However, they had arranged it ; 
and in this way, after having suffered incredible agi- 
tation, a sort of ecstasy of happiness, and after hav- 
ing taken leave of our old masters and’old Turko- 
man friends, we set out for Meshed, marching, I can 
assure you, like a bird about to fly away. 

We marched cheerfully,-and sang with joyous 
throats, and thus we arrived at two hours’ journey 
from Meshed. We saw clearly outlined before us on 
the blue sky the domes, the minarets, and the en- 
ameled walls of the holy mosque, and the innumer- 
able lines of houses of the city; and, as we were 
thinking of the good which we were about to find 
in the bosom of this celestial apparition, we found 
ourselves suddenly arrested by two regiments ranged 
across the road, and before whom was a troop of 
officers. We halted, and made profound saluta- 
tions. 

A moulla stepped out from the group of officers, 
and advanced toward our troop. When he was with- 
in speaking-distance, he elevated his two hands in 
the air, and addressed the following discourse to us: 

“My children! Glory to Allah, the powerful 
and merciful Lord of the worlds, who liberated the 
prophet Younés from the belly of the whale, and 
you from the hands of the ferocious Turkomans !” 

“Amen!” cried our whole troop. 

“You must render thanks to him by entering 





humbly into Meshed—humbly, I tell you, and as 
becomes unhappy prisoners !” 

“ We are ready !—we are ready!” 

“Then, my children, you will put chains on your 
hands, like pious men and faithful Mussulmans, and 
the whole population, touched by this proof of your 
misfortunes, will overwhelia you with benedictions 
and alms,” 

We considered this an excellent idea, and were 
charmed with it. Then soldiers left the ranks of 
the two regiments, and approached us, They put 
iron collars on our necks, and manacles on our hands, 
and thus they formed bands of eight or ten of us 
chained together. We laughed excessively at this, 
and were very well satisfied, though the weight of the 
metal was rather overpowering; but the question 
was only of carrying it a few hours, and it was a 
irifle. 

When our toilet was completed, the drums, mu- 
sic, officers, and one regiment, set out in advance ; 
we came next, in our lamentable outfit, very happily, 
and on our heels marched the other regiment. We 
soon perceived the crowd of Meshedys coming to 
meet us. We saluted them, and had the pleasure of 
hearing ourselves covered with benedictions, Mean- 
while, the drums rattled, the music played, and sev- 
eral pieces of ordnance fired salvos in our honor. 

Once arrived in the city, they separated us; some 
took one street, some another, and the soldiers es- 
corted us. They conducted me and the seven com- 
rades chained together in the same band, with fetters 
on our wrists and collars on our necks, to a guard- 
house, and permitted us to seat ourselves on the 
platform. There the sergeant who commanded our 
escort ordered us to solicit charity of the passers-by. 
This was an excellent idea ; we instantly put it into 
execution, with marvelous success. Then women 
and children brought us our fill of rice, meat, and 
even of delicacies ; they gave us but little money. I 
think the good people who succored us did not have 
a great deal themselves. 

In the evening an officer arrived. We begged 
him to have us set at liberty, and to allow us each to 
attend to our business. My only thought was to 
pass a good night, which I greatly needed, with my 
friend and relative, Moulla-Suleyman, The officer 
said to us: 

‘* My children, you must be reasonable. You have 
been delivered by the incomparable and superhuman 
generosity of my uncle, General Aly-Khan. He paid 
ten éomans for each of you to your masters. Would 
it be just for him to lose so large a sum? No! it 
would not be just, you acknowledge it. On the oth- 
er hand, if he were to let you go, although you are 
all very honest, and incapable of repudiating your 
debts, still, unfortunately, you have no means. Where 
would poor soldiers find money? For this reason 
my uncle, who is goodness itself, is going to make 
you find some. By leaving the chain on your necks, 
until each one of you shall have collected fifteen 
tomans, which you will transmit faithfully to him, he 
furnishes you with the means of touching the Mus- 
sulmans’ hearts, and exercising the charity of the 
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public. Do not despair. Relate your misfortunes ; 
continue to beg of those who approach you ; call all 
these good people who pass by! They will come. 
You see that they feed you very well. Gradually 
pity will affect them still further, and their purses 
will open. I do not deceive you. In the course of 
a few days, when no hope remains of collecting any- 
thing more here, you will be sent away. Thus you 
will return to Teheran, thence to Ispahan, to Shiraz, 
to Kermanshah, to all the cities of Well-Guarded 
Iran, and you will end by paying this debt.” 

The officer became silent, but we became angry : 
despair seized us ; we began to call him “son of a 
dog ;” and we were in a fair way to spare neither 
his uncle, nor the wives, nor the mother, nor the 
daughters of his uncle (perhaps he had none), when, 
at a sign from our executioner, our keepers fell upon 
us, beat us, threw us on the ground, and trod on us. 
One of my sides was nearly crushed in, and my head 
was all swollen with two great lumps. So we had to 
make the best of it. Each one submitted ; and, after 
having wept in a corner for a good half-hour, I be- 
came resigned, and began, in a lamentable voice, to 
solicit alms again of the passers-by. 

Charitable people were not wanting, and every 
one knows that, thanks be rendered to Almighty 
God! the people of Islam are very willing to help 
the unfortunate. The women, particularly, crowded 
around us in great numbers: they gazed at us, they 
wept, they asked the story of our misfortunes. They 
were great, and, as can readily be believed, we did 
not try to underrate them ; on the contrary, we never 
failed to add to our stories—that our wives, our five, 
six, seven, eight little children of tender years, were 
waiting for us at home and dying of hunger. Thus 
we collected a great deal of small money, and some- 
times a few pieces of silver. Moreover, some of us 
were more lucky than the others. 

It is well known that our regiments are recruited 
among the poor, who, having neither friends nor pro- 
tectors, cannot escape a military life. When soldiers 
are wanted, they pick up, in the streets and wine- 
shops of the cities, and in the houses of the villages, 
all those who cannot offer resistance. Thus, on one 
chain there were grown men, children of fifteen, and 
old men of seventy ; for, when a man once becomes 
a soldier, it is for life, unless he can find some means 
of getting exempted or escaping. 

The youngest were those who received the most 
alms. One handsome boy of sixteen, born at Zend- 
jan, was delivered at the end of a fortnight, to such 
an extent was he favored on all sides. It is true 
that he had the face of an angel. I succeeded in 
informing Moulla-Suleyman of my sad fate. The 
good man hastened to me, threw himself on my neck, 
and, in the name of our dear Leila, gave me a foman. 
I thanked him heartily. Perhaps I should have ob- 
tained more from him ; but the next day they sent 
us off from Meshed to Teheran. 

My comrades and I composed a song, which re- 
counted our misfortunes, and we regaled the peasants 
on our road with it. This always brought us in some- 
thing. Moreover, the charity of the Mussulmans fed 





us better than it had ever fed the king’s soldiers in 
former days, and our keepers profited by it as well as 
we. But each of us was obliged to take great care 
of his small gains, for, either by a natural or a sol- 
dier’s instinct, we thought only of obtaining posses- 
sion of what did not belong to us. I kept my money 
tied up in a piece of blue cotton ; I showed it to no 
one, and had it fastened by a cord under my clothes, 
When we arrived in the capital, I may confess that 
I possessed, counting the gold foman given me by 
my cousin, some sahabgréns of silver, and a good 
many copper shahys, about three ¢omans and a half. 
I was sure that some of my comrades were richer 
than I, but others were poorer ; for an old cannon- 
eer, called Ibrahim, my neighbor on the chain, never 
got anything, he was so very ugly. 

On arriving in Teheran, they led us to my old 
guard-house, and put us on exhibition on the plat- 
form. The people of the quarter, recognizing me, 
thronged around ; I related our misfortunes, and 
they were in a fair way to give us a great deal, when 
a veritable miracle took place. Allah be praised ! 
May the holy imams be blessed, and their sacred 
names be exalted! Amen! amen! Glory to Al- 
lah, the Lord of the worlds! Glory to Allah! glory 
to Allah ! 

A miracle happened, I say, and it was this: As 
usual, a great many women were assembled around 
us. They crowded each other, and pushed forward 
to the best of their ability to get a good view of us, 
so that I, while relating our misfortunes, had before 
me a wall of white and blue veils. I had reached this 
phrase, which I frequently repeated, with unction 
and despair : 

“‘O Mussulmans! O Mussulmans! Islam no 
longer exists! Religion is lost! I am from Kham- 
sth! Alas! alas! I am from the vicinity of Zend- 
jan! I have a poor blind mother, my father’s two 
sisters are lame, my wife is paralytic, and my eight 
children are dying in misery! Alas, Mussulmans! 
if your charity does not make haste to deliver me, 
they will all die of hunger, and I—I shall die of de- 
spair !” 

At this moment I heard a piercing cry beside me ; 
and a voice which I instantly recognized, and which 
penetrated my heart like a fiery dart, exclaimed : 

“In Allah! by Allah! for Allah! It is Aga!” 

I did not hesitate a second. 

“ Leila!” I cried. 

Although she was covered by her thick veil, her 
face shone before my eyes! I was transported by 
joy to the height of the seventh heaven. 

“ Be at ease,” said she. ‘Thou shalt be deliv- 
ered to-day, or to-morrow at the latest.” 

Thereupon she turned away and disappeared, 
with two other women who accompanied her, and in 
the evening, as I was dying with impatience, an offi- 
cer arrived with a véky/. They broke my chain, and 
the officer said to me: 

“ Go where thou wilt ; thou art free!” 

As he pronounced these words I found myself 
pressed—yes, pressed—in whose arms? My cousin 
Abdoullah’s ! 
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Allah! I was charmed to see him. 


‘** Ah, my friend, my brother, my well-beloved,” . 


said he to me, “ what happiness! what a reunion! 
When I learned from our cousin Kérym that thou 
hadst been carried off by the troops, I know not to 
what excess of grief I was on the point of abandon- 
ing myself!” 

“*Good Kérym !” I exclaimed, ‘‘ we have always 
loved each other tenderly! Although I confess that 
I sometimes preferred Suleyman to him—and, by- 
the-way, dost thou know that Suleyman—” 

Thereupon I told him what had become of our 
worthy cousin, and that he was in a fair way to he- 
come a very learned moulla, and a great personage 
at Meshed. This tale charmed Abdoullah. 

“T regret,” said he, ‘‘ that our other relative, Ké- 
rym, has not earned so fair a destiny. It is his own 
fault. Thou knowest that he had the deplorable 
habit of loving cold tea to excess.” 

This expression, “cold tea,” indicates, as every 
one knows, among people who respect themselves, 
the horrible liquor called ray. I shook my head 
with an air of despair and indignation at the same 
time. 

“ Kérym,” I replied, “did drink cold tea, I know 
it only too well ; for a long time I made extraordina- 
ry efforts to break him of this shameful habit ; I 
never succeeded.” 

** Nevertheless,” continued Abdoullah, “ his situ- 
ation might be worse. I employ him as a muleteer, 
and he conducts my merchandise on the road from 
Tabreez to Trebizond. He earns his living well.” 

“What do I hear? Hast thou become a mer- 
chant ?” 

“Yes, my brother,” replied Abdoullah, with a 
modest air. “I have acquired some property, which 
enabled me to-day to come to thy assistance when 
my wife revealed to me thy unhappy situation.” 

** Thy wife !” 

I was at the height of amazement. 

“Without doubt; Kérym, not possessing the 
means of supporting that adorable creature as she 
deserved, consented to a divorce, and I married 
her.” 

I was not too well pleased. But what could I 
do? Submit to my destiny. One never escapes it. 

I have often had occasion to recognize this truth. 
It struck me once more, and, I confess, in a manner 
which touched me nearly. I did not utter a word. 
But I followed Abdoullah. When we had arrived 
near the New Gate, he led me into a very pretty 
house, and conducted me to the enderoun. 

There I found Leila seated on the carpet. She 
received me very well. To my sorrow, I found her 
prettier than ever, and more charming, and my heart 
swelled with tears. She perceived it, and when Ab- 
doullah left us, on business, after tea, she said: 

“My poor Aga, I see that thou art rather un- 
happy.” 

“T am very unhappy,” I replied, bowing my 
head. 

“Thou must be reasonable,” she continued, 
“and I will conceal nothing from thee. I confess 





that I loved thee extremely, and that I still love 
thee ; but I have not been insensible to the good 
qualities of Suleyman ; the gayety and animation of 
Kérym charmed me ; and I have great esteem and 
affection for Abdoullah’s merits, If I were asked 
to say which of my four cousins I prefer, I should 
ask to have all four made into a single man, and I 
am sure that I should love that man passionately 
and forever. But is this possible? I ask thee. Do 
not weep. Be persuaded that thou wilt always live 
in my heart. I could not marry Suleyman, for he 
had nothing. Thou hast been rather flighty, but I 
forgive thee; I know that thou hast loved me ten- 
derly. Kérym was reducing me to misery ; Abdoul- 
lah has made me rich. I must be wise in my turn, 
and I shall remain faithful to him until death, al- 
ways thinking of you three, however, as men... . 
In short, I have said enough to thee. Abdoullah is 
thy cousin ; love him; serve him; all will be possi- 
ble to thee. Thou canst imagine that I shall not in- 
terfere.” 

She said many more affectionate words, which, 
for the first moment, caused me double sadness. 
However, as there was no remedy, and I knew it 
but too well, I became resigned to being nothing 
more to Leila than her uncle’s son. 

Abdoullah, in his character of merchant, often 
had to do with great people. He rendered them ser- 
vices, and had influence with them. Thanks to him, 
I was made su/tan in the regiment of Khamséh, or the 
Private one, which always remains at Teheran, in the 
palace; mounts guard, carries water, splits wood, 
and works on the masonry. Behold me captain ; and 
I began to devour the soldiers, as I had been de- 
voured, which gave me a very honorable position, of 
which I do not complain. 

We are the king’s guards: they have often talked 
of giving us a magnificent uniform, and they still 
talk of it, continually. I believe they will talk of it 
to the eff of the world. Sometimes they propose to 
dress us like the men who watch over the Emperor 
of Russia, who are, it appears, green, with gold lace 
and embroideries. At other times they want to dress 
us in red, with lace, embroideries, and fringes of 
gold. But if soldiers were dressed in this way, how 
could they make themselves useful? And who would 
pay for the fine costumes? Until they have found 
the means, our people will have only torn trousers, 
and, frequently, no hats. 

When I became an officer I wished to live with 
my equals, and made many acquaintances. But 
among them I attached myself particularly to one 
sultan, a fellow of an excellent character. He lived 
a long time among the Ferynghys, where he had been 
sent to be educated. He has told me very curious 
things. One evening when we had drunk a little 
more cold tea than usual, he expressed opinions 
which I considered perfectly reasonable. 

“*Seest thou, my brother,” he said to me, “all 
the Iranians are brutes, and the Europeans are fools. 
But I was educated among then. At first I was 
sent to college, and then as I had learned what was 
necessary to pass the examination as well as those 
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accursed ones, I entered their military school, which 
they call Saint-Cyr. I staid there two years, as 
they all do; then, having become an officer, I re- 
turned here. They wished to employ me: they 
asked me what ought to be done. I told them ; they 
ridiculed me; they took a dislike to me; they have 
treated me as an infidel and an impertinent fellow ; 
they have had me bastinadoed. At the first moment 
I wished to die, because the Europeans regard such 
an accident as a dishonor !” 

“* The fools !” I exclaimed, emptying my glass. 

**Yes, they are fools; they do not understand 
that everything—our habits, manners, interests, cli- 
mate, air, earth, our past, our future—renders that 
radically impossible to us which is perfectly simple 
to them. When I saw that my death would do no 
good at all, I made my education over again. I 
ceased to entertain opinions, to desire to reform, 
to blame, to contradict, and I became like all the 
rest of you! I kissed the hands of the Pillars of 





Power, and I said, ‘Yes! yes, certainly!’ to the 
greatest absurdities. Then they gradually ceased to 
persecute me, but, as they still distrust me, I shall 
never be anything more than a captain. We both 
know generals of fifteen, and marshals who are 
eighteen years old. We also are acquainted with 
brave warriors who do rot know how to load a gun: 
I am over fifty, and I shall die in poverty, and under 
the weight of an incurable suspicion, because I 
know how to lead troops, and to make an end of the 
Turkomans on the frontier in three months. Cursed 
be those wretches of Europeans, who are the cause 
of all my misfortunes! Pass me the raky /” 

We drank so much that night that I could not 
rise from the carpet on which I had fallen, until the 
evening of the next day, and I left my comrade 
there. 

Thanks to the protection of Abdoullah, I think I 
shall become a major this year, unless they make me 
acolonel. Inshallah! Inshallah! 





MY GRAPE-VINE. 


IGHING, I said, when warm west winds were blow- 


ing, 

“* The gracious Summer has no gifts for me ; 

I shall not see her wild-wood blossoms growing 
On vine or tree ; 


** I shall not wander where her purple clover 

And where her daisies make the meadows gay, 
Nor be aware of sweet airs wafted over 

Her new-mown hay. 


**T shall not hear, albeit my soul rejoices 
In every cadence of the tender strain, 
The mingled music of her many voices— 
Its low refrain . 


“Of droning bees and locusts sharply shrilling, 
And brooks that murmur to their tuneful fall ; 

Nor yet the rapture of her bird-songs thrilling 
High over all. 


**], that delight in shadowy woodland places, 
The stony pavements of the town must tread, 

And see the blue of heaven in measured spaces 
Above my head. 


** While all the summer’s bloom and lavish beauty 
Are spread afar for other eyes to see, 

Shut in by city-walls the path of duty 
Is marked for me.” 


I did not know—faint heart and unbelieving !— 
The while I murmured at a needful thing, 
What dear delight to shame me for such grieving 

My vine would bring. 


Betwixt the stones it had to grow and flourish— 
The stubborn stones that barely let it pass, 
Nor left enough of garden-mould to nourish 
A blade of grass. 





Yet how it grew ! so tall, and fair, and greenly, 
And all its liberal leaves and clusters spread 
In such profusion, one forgot how meanly 
Its roots were fed. 


Each wandering wind that made the young leaves shiver 
Stirred tender odors, delicately sweet ; 

And when the July air was all a-quiver 
With fervent heat, 


Such coolness lingered in the vine’s embraces, 
Such lovely shadows wavered to and fro, 

It brought to mind all greenest forest-places 
Where wild-flowers blow. 


So day by day, until the lamentation 

Of sad November stripped the branches bare, 
It gave me sweet and subtile compensation 

For secret care. 


‘* Behold,” it mutely said, ‘‘ my green profusion, 
Behold my purple clusters where they hang, 
And recollect the prison-house seclusion 
From whence we sprang ! 


‘ Life may be cruel, heart and hand restricted, 
Till effort baffled makes the spirit quail ; 
But noble aims, though often contradicted, 
At last prevail.” 


I took to heart suggestion and assurance, 
And vowed to learn the lesson of the vine— 
Its growth, its aspiration, its endurance, 
Should all be mine ! 


And though resolve fall short of its completeness, 
And though to-day the wintry winds complain, 

I know the losing of that summer’s sweetness 
Was wholly gain ! 
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HONOR’S SLAVE. 


I 


«¢ J HAVE come for a man’s character,” said old 
Mr. Curry to Lady Armide Stoneham. 

‘* For a cook or a butler?” said she. 

“Neither, thank you. I want an Admirable 
Crichton, if you happen to have one about you; a 
sort of chivalrous ‘had-not-loved-thee-dear-so-much- 
loved-I-not-honor-more’ sort of person, you know ; 
a man to send on a delicate mission (one of the side- 
issues of diplomacy), where the family matters of one 
of our chiefs come in, and we do a little personal 
favor under the cover of the red seal of state. I 
want a man who shall take general instructions, and 
interpret them more delicately than general instruc- 
tions are generally interpreted ; in fact, who shall 
understand more than is said, act with more honor 
than sense, and with more sense than the average 
diplomate.” 

“Oh! I understand. You want the fool of the 
nineteenth century ; a man who could fight wind- 
mills, and beat them ; a Don Quixote in a cut-a-way 
and a high collar; Sir Philip Sidney in a crushed 
billy-cock hat?” 

‘** Exactly,” said Mr. Curry. “ Your woman’s wit 
has mastered the situation. To tell you the truth, 
Lady Armide, romance resides at the Foreign Office ! 
I want a romantic envoy quite as often as I wanta 
practical one. You may see no reason for the 
secrecy and mystery with which I must environ my 
case, but were I to tell you how the fate of nations 
have been precipitated by the love-affairs of a for- 
eign minister, how the peace of Europe has hung 
on the smile of a dancing-girl, how the gravest de- 
liberations have been disturbed by the ill conduct of 
a prince who has given away some diamonds impru- 
dently, you would say that diplomacy is but another 
name for novel-writing ; you would shut up your 
Charles Reade, and Wilkie Collins, and George 
Eliot, and read my correspondence !” 

“TI do not doubt it,” said Lady Armide; “but 
state your case.” 

“ Now, there is Russia,” said Mr. Curry, ‘‘a na- 
tion with whom we are ever on the most delicate 
terms. For my part I hate tosee a Russian gun ex- 
hibited as one of our trophies; bury it, say I—a 
foe who fought us so bravely was beaten so hardly! 
Now, with Russia, we must ever deal gracefully, 
delicately, and here there is a Russian princess 
mixed up.” 

“So you are to send a young man toa Russian 
princess—dangerous ground !” 

“No; I have already sent one, who has been 
gobbled up by the Russian princess. I want one for 
another nationality.” Mr. Curry took snuff impa- 
tiently. “Lady Armide, there is a young lady, at 
this present moment, who is just where she ought 
not to be.” 

“Is that possible?” said Lady Armides 





“A young lady, delicate, ill, unhappy ; noble, of 
great importance ; and where should she get caught 
but in a country-house, near Saarbriick, between the 
French and Prussian armies! Now a certain person- 
age in high place happens to be this young lady’s 
relative, wishes to befriend her without appearing in 
the matter ; therefore we are instructed to protect her 
as faras Berlin, and to get her there speedily. It will 
not do to send an envoy extraordinary, it will not do 
to be seen in the matter. England must work, as she 
often does, in the dark ; she must oblige the noble 
lord by protecting his niece, and yet she must not 
be seen doing it.” 

‘“*Oh! I know the business well,” said Lady 
Armide. ‘‘ Have we not knowna great king to send 
a lady to a foreign country, with instructions to his 
minister to see her well launched socially, simply 
because he wanted to get rid of her? I know more 
of the history of diplomacy than you think.” 

“*Yes; no doubt. Now, Lady Armide, have you 
a Hotspur with the regulation virtues? Not too 
cool, for he must take his life in his hands ; not too 
ardent, for the service requires prudence ; not too 
old, for age is sleepy; not too young, for youth is 
impetuous. Have you a hero?” 

“No; they all fell in the Crimea,” said Lady 
Armide, laughing. 

“How would Stanhope Rosse answer my pur- 
pose?” said Mr, Curry, carelessly. 

For the first time in a long acquaintance, Mr. 
Curry saw Lady Armide blush. She was of the 
pale kind ; she did not blush easily. 

He watched her curiously, and then dropped his 
pocket-handkerchief, and picked it up. As the wily 
old man supposed, Lady Armide had regained her 
calm before he had captured the handkerchief. 

“Tell me exactly what you wish him to do?” 
said Lady Armide. 

Mr. Curry told a long and improbable story. 
True stories are apt to be improbable, as he and 
Lady Armide knew well. She knew how to listen; 
it was her greatest gift. 

When he had finished she walked to her con- 
servatory window, and surveyed her geraniums and 
roses. She opened the door, and there came ina 
rich fragrance of heliotrope—that odor of luxury— 
and she even walked to the extreme end of the flow- 
ery apartment ; returning, she brought Mr, Curry a 
rose-bud for his button-hole. 

“ Stanhope Rosse has every qualification for the 
post, except one—he is too handsome.” 

“ That will not be a disqualification in this case,” 
said Mr. Curry, smiling, as he remembered that 
he had not told Lady Armide the whole truth. 
Diplomatists and women never do tell the whole 
truth. 

“*Can I see Stanhope Rosse at once, do you 
think ?” he asked. : 

“T think so ; and I think he will go: he is pining 
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By-the-way, 


” 


for a career. Here is his address, 
when you have done with him send him to me 

“* But when? Your ladyship is never at home!” 

“At seven this evening. We dine at eight, you 
know. I can have an hour’s conversation before 
dinner ; you are to be here, to meet the Prussian 
embassador, you know. I will see Stanhope Rosse 
before, and give you his answer then.” 

When Mr, Curry received the young expectant 
Hotspur, in his confidential inner office, familiarly 
known to all budding diplomates as the “‘ spider’s- 
web,” he began to fear that Lady Armide was right— 
Stanhope Rosse was almost too ornamental to be 
useful. It was a haughty, well-set-up English blond 
beauty, with a healthy tan over the skin, and a frame 
of masculine strength, height, and breadth. A pair 
of blue eyes met Mr. Curry’s twinkling gray ones 
with clear and unflinching steadiness, and as Rosse 
spoke and smiled, some dazzling white teeth added 
their attraction to the picture. 

** Too handsome by half,” said Mr. Curry to him- 
self. He had seen Stanhope Rosse often enough 
before, but had noticed him not at all; now he had 
particular reason for noticing him. 

“Mr. Rosse,” said the old gentleman, confused 
in spite of himself, “I am about to offer you.a curi- 
ous, almost a foolish mission, but one of my confi- 
dential agents has played me false—a young man 
named Paterson—” 

“*My cousin and bitterest enemy,” said Rosse, 
hastily. 

“Indeed !” said Mr. Curry, his eye twinkling— 
“more romance! Your cousin and enemy, eh ? 
Well, so much the better. You will have a reason 
for doing well what -he did so ill (the spider-web of 
circumstance—that I should have the good-luck to 
hit on Paterson's cousin !), We sent your cousin, 
Mr. Rosse, to Saarbriick, to conduct a young lady 
and her governess to Berlin ; but he has left us—left 
the service for a love-affair, I understand, with a 
very discreditable notability! But no matter about 
Paterson. Let me give you your work. The prov- 
ince of Naples, you know, Mr. Rosse, is very 
poor in everything else, but very rich in nobility. 
Now, a young lady, belonging to a very important 
family there, has become the ward of the Foreign 
Office, so to speak, and, through her connections 
here, we hope to protect her. Never, since the mid- 
dle ages, was such a beleaguered damsel! A Russian 
cousin claims her emeralds, an English cousin claims 
her mother’s fortune, a Neapolitan prince wants her 
palace, and, I dare say, an Austrian cousin claims 
her back -hair, which, I hear, is very fine; and, 
strange to say, through all her cosmopolitan connec- 
tions, not one, but an English uncle, steps forward 
to help her! She is very rich, very highly connected, 
with some remote chance of becoming more impor- 
tant than she is. She is very ill, poor girl! unfor- 
tunately placed, too, at Saarbriick, between the two 
contending armies. And did the rival commanders 
know of her importance, they would stop to capture 
her before they sacked a town.” 

“We don’t sack towns now, nor carry off young 





ladies—in modern warfare they carry us off,” said 
Rosse. 

“T don’t know about that. I want to get her, 
and her ducats, and her emeralds, to Berlin, and I 
want you to take her there,” said Mr. Curry. ‘“ You 
must besiege commanders-in-chief and command- 
ers-in-little. Here are your instructions. Every fa- 
cility is offered you in these letters from Count 
Bernstoff. But much must be left to yourself— 
your own intelligence and discretion. Get the young 
lady safely to Berlin. Will you attempt it ?” 

“May I ask, Mr. Curry, why you offer so im- 
portant a post to me?” said Rosse. 

“You owe this compliment, Mr. Rosse, and it is 
a very great one, to Lady Armide Stoneham,” and 
he looked straight at the young man. 

It was now Mr. Curry’s turn to see another change 
of color. Lady Armide had blushed, but Stanhope 
Rosse turned pale. 

“ Then, may I defer my answer until I have seen 
her?” said Rosse, feeling for his voice, and finding 
it with difficulty. 

“Certainly. She asks that you will come to her 
at seven this evening, and she shall give me your 
answer at dinner.” 

Il, 

WHEN Stanhope Rosse reached the wide portals 
of Stoneham House the sun was just setting. He 
was shown into the picture-gallery— one of those 
noble rooms, the apotheosis of family pride, never 
seen to such advantage as in England: Vandyck and 
Lely, Reynolds and Gainsborough, Lawrence and 
Landseer, had left their handwriting on the wall—a 
sort of mene, mene, tekel, upharsin, which might be 
interpreted, “‘ You, too, who come after us, must be 
noble, handsome, brave, and virtuous, as we were !” 

Stanhope Rosse was thinking little of the pict- 
ures ; he was waiting for a door to open, which, pres- 
ently, did open; and through it came Lady Armide. 

As she swept along the hall into the dying sun- 
light, in full dress, tall beyond the usual stature of 
woman, she was a better picture than any on the 
wall: her diamond coronet glittered in the blackest 
of hair; her eyes, great un-English eyes, of Spanish 
lustre and size, with their heavy lashes, would alone 
have made her beautiful, but Nature had moulded 
her in an hour of lavish generosity, and her features, 
complexion, and figure, were alike perfect. 

“So you are sending me away, Armide?” said 
Rosse, as their hands met. 

“* Yes, Stanhope, yes ; you are impatient for work, 
for a career; and I, oh! where have I been drifting? 
I thought that an unloved wife could trust herself 
with such a heart as yours! I thought that this 
friendship of ours could go on forever! You have 
never spoken the word ‘love’ to me; you have never 
paid me a compliment, except with your eyes ; if I 
have escaped from the danalité of society to the 
charms of your companionship as I have sought the 
fresh air and the summer morning, it was because of 
this sense of your pure friendship and your manly 
reticence, and respect—” 

“« But you have not misunderstood me or doubted 
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me, Armide? You have known always that you were 
the dearest treasure of my heart, as far off as a star, 
but still my one thought by day and by night—tell 
me that you have known this, Armide.” 

“T am afraid I have known it but too well,” said 
she, hurriedly. “Come with me to the end of the 
gallery. Stanhope, let us look at poor Edgecumbe’s 
picture. Read me the legend printed on the frame, 
what is it ?” 

“*Why, your family motto, ‘ Honor’s Slave !’— 
why do you ask?” 

“ He fell in obedience to it—he was one of the 
six hundred! my brother, my dear boy, whom I 
scarcely remember, but whose memory I worship, 
and whose face haunts me. Stanhope, we will part 
under this picture. Take this ring; it is a clumsy 
piece of jewelry—nay, it will not go on your big, 
masculine finger: let me attach it to your watch- 
chain. Read what it says, ‘ Honor’s Slave !’ and think 
sometimes of the woman who gave it to you, and who 
gave you up to life and work and action and another 
love, and who staid behind to take what life left to 
her—external splendor and daily unhappiness, neg- 
lect instead of love, want of sympathy, where she has 
a right to expect tenderness—all, all—that she, too, 
may be ‘ Honor’s Slave !’” 

Her beautiful black eyes were swimming in tears 
as she finished. Stanhope took her hands, and looked 
for a moment into those eyes. He would have given 
all his possessions for the privilege of kissing away 
those tears, but an angel with a flaming sword seemed 
to stand between them, and, without another word, 
she left him. 

Ill. 

THE season lingered late in London in the great 
war summer, Paris was untenable. All the Ameri- 
cans who were Continental travelers came to Lon- 
don. Mysterious agents of the French emperor were 
busily at work. Prussia was presenting her armed and 
bristling front even there. Lady Armide had come 
down from Scotland at the bidding of her not too 
devoted lord to preside at some festivities which had 
a political significance. 

For Lord Stoneham was of the not unusual type 
of husband who, while systematically neglecting his 
wife, still used her talents, In fact, Lady Armide 
would have had great attractions for her gay and dis- 
solute lord if she had not been his wife ; but, being 
so, she lost all claims upon him, except so far as he 
needed her quick wit in his correspondence, her no- 
ble beauty at the head of his table. 

Mr. Curry took his place at the table next to a 
very pretty young Prussian lady of high rank, who 
was amazed at Lady Armide’s beauty. 

“‘T never saw anything so brilliant,” said she. 

“ Lady Armide is a power in London,” said Mr. 
Curry. 

“ And they say,” said the foreigner, to whom such 
reticence was the height of folly, “that her husband 
neglects her, and yet she does not flirt.” 

“Lady Armide is as dignified as the statue of 
Diana,” said Mr. Curry. 

“‘ How foolish of her!” whispered the fair Prus- 





sian, looking nervously at Lady Armide’s white shoul- 
ders. ‘“ Who is the pale young man to whom she is 
talking so earnestly ?” 

“Oh, that is Hubert Haliburton, whom we call 
the ‘American correspondent,’ a very interesting 
man, and a great favorite here.” 

“He is not handsome,” said the lady. 

**No; he is pale, thin, cadaverous, like many of 
his countrymen—a pair of fine, dark eyes, though, 
and a gentlemanly manner. See how he listens to 
Lady Armide!” 

“Ah! he well may—he is in love with her; I 
see it! What a pity she is socold! It is the vice 
of your Englishwomen. What opportunities she 
throws away! Ah! I have no patience with her!” 

But never had Lady Armide talked so much or so 
well. Those wonderful eyes shone with a brilliancy 
which left the Stoneham diamonds far, far in the 
background ; and yet Hubert Haliburton, sitting on 
her left hand, and observing her closely, could only 
remember and quote the last stanza of Browning’s 
“Incident of the French Camp :” 


** The chief's eye flashed ; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes. 
* You're wounded?’ ‘ Nay,’ his soldier's pride 
Touched to the quick, he said, 
* I'm killed, sire!" And his chief beside, 
Smiling, the boy lay dead.” 


And Haliburton wondered why these heroic lines 
came into his head. He, too, was going to the seat 
of war, and perhaps the lesser Napoleon, who was 
about to run away, brought into his mind that greater 
one of whom Browning wrote; or did some un- 
spoken sympathy tell him bf a deadly wound, bravely 
borne, in the breast of the fair woman who was smil- 
ing beside him ? 

“ You go to Saarbriick, do you, Mr. Haliburton?” 
said Lady Armide, in the drawing-room. 

“Yes, in three days, your ladyship.” 

“And can you and will you do me a service 
there ?” 

“ A service to your ladyship?” said the American 
correspondent, astonished. 

“Yes; if you will come to me to-morrow at 
twelve I will give you a mission to perform. You do 
not know how much I may ask of you !” 

“ Lady Armide Stoneham can ask nothing of me 
that I shall not try to accomplish,” said Hubert, sim- 
ply, as he kissed her hand and bade her adieu. 


“ The young lady is very pretty,” said Mr. Curry, 
smiling, as he bade adieu to Rosse. ‘“ Now, cau- 
tion! No falling in love—that will be a breach of 
duty. Her destiny is a high one. Her husband 
has been chosen for her. If you fall in love with 
her, guard your secret ; if she falls in love with you 
(she is very young, Mr. Rosse), protect her against 
herself !” 

“TI will, Mr. Curry—I will be on guard against 
Cupid as if he were an Uhlan. If it will reassure you, 
know that I love another woman !” 
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“ Admirable—the best of safeguards! Carry her 
photograph in your pocket, the image of her in your 
heart ; but no love-making to the Lady Geraldine— 
the only name by which you are to know your mys- 
terious beauty. Call the governess Madame Louise. 
Here are your letters. If you work well and fail, 
the intention of success will be put down to your 
credit, for none of us can conquer events. If you 
work well and succeed, Fortune opens her arms to 
you, she takes you to her breast. If you do mot 
work well, then you are not worthy of Lady Armide’s 
parting words. She tells me that you are ‘ Honor’s 
Slave.’” 

Stanhope Rosse was a man who had not meas- 
ured himself—he was always a little surprised that 
people thought sd well of him. He had floated up- 
ward on the wings of patronage, lived the gay life 
of a well-born, handsome Englishman, until he came 
to know Lady Armide Stoneham. 

Her friendship had come to him just as the high- 
er ideal of womanhood was fast fading. It had re- 
deemed, encouraged, inspired him. It brought back 
the bright illusions of youth. At first dazzled by 
the honor of being the friend of the most splendid 
woman in London, he thought but of her beauty and 
charm ; but the real worth of her character, the 
purity and dignity and sweetness which revealed 
themselves as a rose expands its petals, had in the 
end commanded the best worship of his heart. 

This was the woman who was sending him away ! 

He had no idea that he could be so exquisitely 
miserable. He saw the end of a happiness whose 
completeness was so great that he had never at- 
tempted to measure it. 

As he crossed the Channel and sped through 
Paris, and made what headway he could through be- 
leaguered towns and interrupted routes, this thought 
burned and stamped itself on his brain, “ She has 
sent me away!” 

IV. 

WHEN Stanhope Rosse and his soldier-servant 
arrived at Saarbriick it was to see ruin and confu- 
sion—the dreadful confusion of war. Several hours 
elapsed before he could meet the Prussian officer 
to whom Mr. Curry had sent him. From him he 
learned that the hope of proceeding to Berlin was 
not to be indulged in for several days, but that he 
could go at once to the country-house “La Belle 
Gabrielle,” to which he was directed, the occupants 
of whom, as the Prussian general told him, were la- 
dies, and under the protection of the Prussian flag. 

As with one solitary horse attached to a broken- 
down cabriolet Stanhope drove toward La Belle Ga- 
brielle, he had, for the first moment since he left 
London, directed his thoughts toward the woman he 
was to meet, instead of the one whom he had left 
behind him. With all a man’s experience and phi- 
losophy, with a romantic and hopeful incident in his 
career before him, he could not stifle the sense of 
injury which mingled in his recollection of Lady 
Armide. It struck him that there was something 
sudden, unnecessarily severe, in thus rupturing ties 
which had as yet, to his mind, only drawn their 





hearts together in an honorable friendship, deepened 
by an unspoken love, which made it infinitely dear 
and tender, to be sure, but which he felt would have 
ever been purified, ennobled, and controlled, by the 
high tone of Lady Armide. She was a woman with 
an atmosphere of purity about her; soft and thrill- 
ing words trembled on the lip of the man who ap- 
proached her, but died unspoken. Memory brought 
her nearer than reality had done, and Stanhope 
Rosse struggled with a pain at his heart which he 
vainly strove to soften, as he looked at the ring she 
had attached to his chain, and read on it ‘‘ Honor’s 
Slave.” 

Now, time was pressing, for with even a broken- 
down horse he would soon be in the presence of the 
lady to whose service he was to devote himself. He 
read again Mr. Curry’s instructions : 

‘* You will call her Lady Geraldine, and her gov- 
erness Madame Louise. Remember that she is of 
high rank, of much importance. Conduct her to 
Berlin with what speed and safety you can command, 
and remember that England has promised her pro- 
tection.” 

The country-house called La Belle Gabrielle was 
secluded, and pretty, and enjoyed the semi-protection 
of a high wall, more English than Continental. As 
Rosse alighted from his crazy vehicle he was received 
by a grave major-domo, who conducted him to a 
shady parlor where sat an elderly lady, whom Rosse 
immediately divined to be Madame Louise; she 
spoke English, with an Italian accent, however, and 
sometimes, like most foreigners, failed to say exactly 
what she meant. This always led to complications 
and mistakes, in her intercourse with Rosse, but still 
she was determined to speak English. 

** Before I present you to Lady Geraldine,” said 
she, ‘‘I must tell you that she is peculiar, and a 
great invalid. Sometimes she cannot walk ; indeed, 
she has nervous seizures which make her seem, per- 
haps, a little mad; she is not mad, however. I ask 
you to notice as little as possible what is singular 
in her conduct.” 

She led the way, through a long sa/on, to an 
apartment at the extreme end of the house, where, 
in a light scarcely more than demi-jour, under a vine- 
clad window, lay a long, slender figure, in white, on 
a sofa. 

‘* Lady Geraldine, this is Mr. Rosse, whom Mr. 
Curry has sent to conduct us to Berlin.” 

The girl raised herself, and pushing back a veil 
of abundant light hair, which fell over her robe like 
a curtain, extended a slender, childish hand. 

‘*A sick child,” thought Stanhope Rosse, as he 
took the hand, “sallow, lean, and uninteresting,” 
and he said to himself, with bitterness, that they had 
overrated his danger at the Foreign Office. Then 
there came back to him the noble picture-gallery, the 
sunset in another window—the vision of that tall, 
superb woman, her black eyes swimming in unac- 
customed tears, her coronet of diamonds that spar- 
kled in the light. 

‘* Love another woman than Armide !” said he to 
himself; “ ard this sick girl—impossible !” 
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At the end of two or three days, however, Stan- 
hope Rosse would have spoken to himself of the sick 
girl with more respect. Occasionally she had the 
smile, the speech, the manners, of a woman. She 
played on the harp in a pretty, old-fashioned man- 
ner, which made Rosse think of a picture of his 
mother taken in her girlhood. Sometimes, from the 
way Madame Louise watched her, he thought she 
might be a little out of her mind ; but then would 
come gleams of learning, clear expressions, original 
views, which seemed more like genius than insanity. 
A young girl is always a mystery, even to herself, 
This one, with her tears, her smiles, her headaches, 
her ill health, and her occasional brilliant outbursts, 
was ten times a mystery. Rosse solved it all with 
two words: first, the word “ woman,” talismanic ut- 
terance for all mystery ; secondly, “ Italian,” which 
to the straightforward Englishman meant also mys- 
tery. Yes; the young Italian girl, with her unknown 
story—what might she not be? Mr. Curry had told 
enough of her story to account for much, but not for 
all—that he must find out himself. Rosse’s simply 
truthful and rather unsuspecting, guileless nature soon 
won Madame Louise. She asked him to read to 
Lady Geraldine, and to take her to walk in the 
garden. 

“Let her take your arm, poor child ; she is very 
ill. She faints away at the least pain ; take care of 
her, as if she were just beginning to walk.” 

And so Stanhope, stalwart man, found himself 
acting as nurse to an unknown invalid. Except that 
his curiosity was strongly excited, he would have 
hated this life of enforced leisure and fatiguing mo- 
notony. He was able to vary it by a visit a day to 
the Prussian camp, where the higher officers gave 
him all the attention they could spare, which was not 
much. One of them, to whom he had been espe- 
cially commended by Count Bernstoff, then Prussian 
embassador to London, was one whom it may be 
more convenient to call General Hugo, especially as 
that was not his name. This man struck him as 
being a model of a bluff soldier. Everything about 
General Hugo was rectangular and warlike. Even 
the expression of his eye was regulated by the tap 
of the drum. He was the incarnation of the military 
idea—Mars in a Prussian shako. 

General Hugo had promised that Rosse should 
be forwarded at the earliest safe moment for the la- 
dies under his charge to Berlin; but that moment 
did not seem to arrive. Government trains held the 
railroads ; private marauders assaulted carriages; 
confusion, that terrible confusion of carnage, reigned. 
Even the victorious Prussian could not command 
safety at such a moment. The great battle of For- 
bach had been fought ; the wounded must be trans- 
ported ; all was confusion ; the, ladies must wait. 
When he returned to La Belle Gabrielle with this in- 
telligence, Stanhope Rosse was not received with 
much favor. Lady Geraldine bore the news of delay 
but sadly. Headaches and tears followed each fresh 
delay ; here again she was a sick child. 

But Stanhope Rosse found that music was a balm 
and a medicine. Especially did she like him to sing 








to her his old English ballads, she with ready ear 
soon improvising an accompaniment, 

She was one day tuning her harp, to amuse her- 
self with its wild throbbings—its imperfections— 
which add so infinitely to its pathos, when the splen- 
did arrogance of a military band burst upon the ear, 
sweeping away the feeble echoes of the harp, as an 
audacious and commanding nature often extinguishes 
a more lovable and a weaker one. 

Rosse drew her to the window, which command- 
ed the view of an immense plain. A body of cavalry 
was sweeping across ; brilliant bands of officers, and 
troops assembling in masses ; a military review—a 
compliment to some distinguished person, ‘‘ To 
whom ?” was the question. 

** See, Lady Geraldine!” said Rosse, as he drew 
her to the window, “ what a magnificent spectacle ! 
I wonder what serene highness can have arrived to 
cause all this turn-out? I declare it is a woman! 
There go all the hats off; and see what a glorious 
Amazon it is, in green-velvet habit, with golden 
hair like yours! She must be a princess at the very 
least by the numbers and magnificence of her suite. 
What can she be doing here? General Hugo him- 
self in close attendance—ah! he turns, and rides 
with her up and down the field.” 

Lady Geraldine spake not aword. Often as they 
had looked at a view, or a flower, or a bird, he had 
noticed her want of interest ; now he could scarcely 
forgive the blank expression of indifference, her al- 
most sullen inattention. 

He turned rather hastily away, saying he would 
ride to headquarters and inquire the reason for this 
change in the tactics of the great army, this brilliant 
gala-reception at such a moment, when Lady Geral- 
dine clutched at his arm, staggered, and fell to the 
floor. 

He raised her tenderly enough, and, regretting 
his emotion of impatience toward one so weak and 
ailing, he summoned Madame Louise and left the 
house. 

On his way to the field he met a young Prussian 
officer who, like himself, was riding quickly toward 
the scene of brilliant display. 

He learned from him that the distinguished vis- 
itor was the Russian Princess Nadége, famous all 
over Europe for her beauty, her power, and her great 
wealth, for her gambling, her love-affairs, and her 
political intrigues. She was, indeed, a “ serene high- 
ness,” therefore entitled to all honors, She brought 
important intelligence, no doubt, for she had unusual 
facilities for learning the “inner mind of govern- 
ments ;” and the fact was (and perhaps as important as 
all these put together) that General Hugo was wildly 
in love with her; hence, no doubt, these splendid 
strains of music, these brilliant groups of officers. How 
could an ardent lover have a more splendid opportu- 
nity? We know how well lovers dress themselves ; 
it is an instinct implanted by Nature. Could a lover 
do better for himself than General Hugo was doing 

—to show the lady who commanded his forces the 
forces which he commanded ? 
All the pomp and circumstance of the Prussian 
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army, not at that moment engaged in killing or be- 
ing killed, were at work receiving a Russian princess, 
and there is much doubt if the latter were not the 
post of danger! 

Stanhope Rosse watched the review for an hour, 
and then turned his horse’s head homeward. He 
was a little disappointed, for he had hoped to see the 
famous woman nearer. Her very audacity in visit- 
ing the: camp at such a moment struck him. She 
must be a Maid of Saragossa, a Joan of Arc, He 
thought he should ltke to see that fair face which 
covered so brave a heart. Woman on a battle-field 
has always been an angel, “ Just so far as men are 
removed from women is the perspective becoming to 
the latter,” says a scornful misogynist. As if in an- 
swer to his outspoken thought, an officer rode rapidly 
toward him, bringing a message from General Hugo. 
It was an invitation to an impromptu banquet, a sol- 
dierly breakfast in the general’s tent, to her serene 
highness the Princess Nadége. 

When Rosse entered, he saw several ladies talk- 
ing to the delighted officers. He had eyes for but 
one, the tall, slender, youthful figure, with the golden 
hair falling to the waist—hair which he observed 
was artfully constrained in a golden net, so that it 
was kept in place, and, while showing its luxuriance, 
did not interfere with the Amazonian costume. 

She might have been a girl of twenty, so pure, 
innocent, and lovely were her face and attitude. It 
was the perfection of blond and tender beauty. 
Her large, gray eyes looked almost green under their 
dark lashes, and her dark brows gave her beauty im- 
mense distinction, as does the contradiction always 
of blond hair and darker lashes, It is as if Venus 
had come back again, after finishing her darling, 
and had added one shade more of color about the 
eyes, which can never have too much. > 

Her mouth was as fresh as a cherry, and the lips 
opened over an arch of pearly teeth. ‘‘ No won- 
der,” thought Rosse, “ that the Princess Nadége is 
the admiration of Europe.” She stood laughing and 
talking with Hugo, who, seeing Rosse approach, in- 
stantly presented him. <A maive pleasure in her face, 
an unspoken compliment to his beauty in her grayish- 
green, brilliant eyes, an uncontinental offering of 
her hand to be shaken—all impressed Rosse imme- 
diately, yet what most struck him was a haunting 
likeness. She looked like somebody. Who was it? 
Could it be—? Yes, it was Lady Geraldine! 

Rosse knew well the reputation of the Princess 
Nadége ; he knew that she was the greatest gambler, 
the most dissipated woman in Europe. He knew 
she had no right to this look of sweet, healthy, un- 
spotted girlhood. How, he asked, did this haunter 
of midnight gaming-tables keep that look of straw- 
berry freshness which was her perpetual charm? 
Yet, no Clara Vere de Vere, in her healthy, English 
home, even in her early teens or twenties, looked 
more serenely young and innocent than did this fa- 
mous disturber of men's peace. 

The absence of a heart or a soul, or whatever 
philosophers call our immortal essence, the pres- 
ence of good health, plenty of horseback exercise 





and money (that purchaser of health, among other 
things), all conspire to keep a woman young. Then 
there are immortal women, exempt from fatigue, 
illness, decay. The princess was one of them. 
Rosse sat next her at breakfast, and watched her 
beautiful hands, with their filbert nails and pink fin- 
ger-tips. There seemed to be no charm known to 
fresh, young womanhood which had been omitted. She 
was gay and spirited, and laughed softly and much ; 
spoke English as if it were her mother-tongue, and 
dropped from that pretty mouth nothing but purest 
pearls and clearest diamonds. It pleased the Prin- 
cess Nadége to measure every man who came near 
her by the unfailing barometer of her feminine in- 
stinct, and she knew well that in this camp of fight- 
ing-men nothing could be so fresh, unexpected, and 
thrilling, as girlish innocence. The double entendre 
would do for a Parisian sa/on ; the scandal and gossip 
of Baden-Baden budded and blossomed in the heavi- 
ly-heated Kursaal ; but ere, in the presence of beard- 
ed warriors, she was simply woman—woman fresh as 
a morning in June, woman refined, gentle, pure, ex- 
quisite, the opposite of man. And not a soldier 
who looked at her that day, in that crowded tent, but 
would have been willing to die for her—ay, and 
many of them did! 

But, like all great artists, she sometimes made a 
mistake. To-day she made one. She found in 
Stanhope Rosse something new, something unusual. 
She had come on an errand of her own, perhaps to 
meet Prussians, perhaps for something else. She 
had not expected to meet this Englishman, and, to 
the great reproach of the princess be it spoken—for 
she believed herself invulnerable—she fell in love 
immediately with Stanhope Rosse, and lost the cool 
head and the invincible will which were hidden un- 
der her delicate exterior. And General Hugo saw 
it—General Hugo, who loved her—saw it with those 
lenses which jealousy lends to love, and he hated 
Rosse accordingly. 

The princess had taken a villa, not unlike that 
of La Belle Gabrielle, called Chateau Marne, in a 
quiet valley two leagues away. She asked several of 
the Prussian officers, the princes, and Rosse, to sup 
with her that evening. The suppers of the Princess 
Nadége! How often had Rosse heard of them! 
How often had this name fallen from the lips of men 
with many a not doubtful epithet! Could he believe 
that this fresh, delicious creature before him, who 
rather timidly took his hand at parting, could be the 
woman of whom such a history was told? He was 
no neophyte ; he had seen good acting before, but 
nothing like this. He accepted her invitation. She 
was a problem to be solved, a lesson to be learned. 
Why was she here? What did she want? Why so 
polite to him ? 

He was curiously interested. He thought of the 
Princess Nadége for many an hour. Once, in her 
presence, his hand fell on Lady Armide’s ring, and 
the motto stung him—“ Honor’s Slave.” Was Ae 
Honor’s slave? He looked in the beautiful face of 
the princess. She seemed transformed. There was 
a wicked malachite greenness in her Russian eyes. 
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She looked older and less beautiful, but the im- 
pression was as rapid and fleeting as lightning. The 
Tartar breadth of the cheek-bones disappeared. The 
eyes turned from green to gray as she looked at 
him with a sudden smile, a word of farewell, and 
vanished. Was her instinct informed by some sub- 
tile fluid that he saw her as she really was? 

But to go back to his first evening at Chateau 
Marne. Even on his way thither he heard the guns 
of a not distant skirmish, and he wondered anew at 
the caprice which should have brought to this dan- 
gerous spot the wild, beautiful, lawless, luxurious 
woman whom he was about to adore, for he felt in 
his heart that adoration or hatred would be the only 
two sentiments possible. The Princess Nadége ac- 
cepted no shadowy offerings. Flowers of deepest 
hue, gems of intense fire, emotions that had little if 
any hyperborean ice in them—these were the appro- 
priate surroundings of the Russian beauty. 

If she had been lovely in the morning, she was 
superb in the evening, in a robe of lighter-green vel- 
vet, which, in its décolleté arrangements, showed her 
beautiful neck and arms. Splendid pearls delicately 
heightened the white gleam of her satin skin. 

The smile with which the princess greeted Rosse 
in the evening was not so girlish as the one she had 
used in the morning, but it was perhaps more dan- 
gerous. She was now the witty, z#souctante, yet hos- 
pitable hostess, as different from her morning’s self 
as is gaslight from sunlight. The roulette and rouge- 
et-noir tables were set out. The prince royal and 
the Prince Charles were playing, several of the high- 
er officers and the dames d’honneur were already at 
work, but the princess drew Rosse to her own little 
group. 

“*T recall to you an old friend,” said she, as she 
pointed to Hubert Haliburton. 

The American was playing and winning. Stan- 
hope Rosse began to win heavily. General Hugo 
played and lost. The princess lost, as became a 
wily hostess. 

‘* To-morrow night you will give me my revenge,” 
said Hugo to Rosse. 

“ And to-morrow you will accompany me to the 
camp of Prince Charles,” said the princess, as she 
laid a soft palm on Rosse’s strong hand. 


“ Ah! when a woman smiled, 
Old Adam was beguiled—” 


During the days which followed, Rosse saw, in 
the fascinator of Europe, not one woman, but a 
dozen women. She had Cleopatra’s charm of in- 
finite variety. Always young, always beautiful, al- 
ways powerful, the princess knew how to besiege a 
man’s heart on its weakest side, and, wherever the 
weak spot was, there her instinct sent her. She 


made Rosse talk better than he had ever done be- 
fore ; she lightened his days, which were somewhat 
tiresome ; his evenings she made exciting and amus- 
ing; she presented him to all sorts of dignitaries, 
From the excess of quiet, from that ennui which is 
perhaps the most insufferable of guests to a man, the 
princess rescued him. 





It was the voice of the siren. Fine weather, 
horseback-rides, military displays, martial music, are 
all good things—they stir a man’s blood; but far 
sweeter than all is that voice of the siren: it adds a 
thrilling cadence to the swelling strain of the warlike 
march ; it underlies and intensifies the monotone of 
the summer wind, and to all things beautiful it adds 
another beauty : 


“ A brighter emerald twinkles in the grass, 
A lovelier sapphire dies across the sea.’ 


Vv. 


THE difficulties of reaching Berlin seemed to 
increase—Hugo promised escorts, and then failed 
to keep his promises. Hubert Haliburton, of whom 
Rosse saw much—for the imperturbable and myste- 
rious American went everywhere and knew every 
one, including the two secluded ladies at La Belle 
Gabrielle—shook his head when the project was dis- 
cussed. It did indeed seem impossible. Stanhope 
Rosse did not neglect his business, or his ladies ; in 
spite of this infatuation for the princess, he thought, 
he worked unweariedly, but was there as much heart 
in it as at first? Since the day of the review, Lady 
Geraldine had not been so well, and her faithful 
nurse, Madame Louise, of course watched by her 
bedside. So, unless Haliburton would come over to 
dine with him, he often dined alone, in the silent 
and formal companionship of the old steward. 

It was late at night, on the 30th of August, that 
Rosse drove from Chateau Marne to La Belle Ga- 
brielle. The night was unusually quiet ; but he 
noticed, as he approached the high wall and was 
about to ring, that the great gate was swinging open. 
He entered astonished, for this was a point on which 
Luigi was especially careful—an old, well-trained, 
efficient Italian servant. Rosse had often admired 
his faithful and ceaseless watchfulness. 

As his horse entered the avenue, he reared and 
shied at some object lying before him. Rosse was 
off his back in a moment, and trod on—what ?—some- 
thing horribly suggestive of the neighboring battle- 
fields. His groom, an English servant, struck a 
light, and revealed a dead body. Poor old Luigi 
lay there in his bloo2. 

“Hold these horses,” said Rosse to his servant, 
‘* while I go to the house.” 

There he found nothing. Ladies, servants, all 
were gone. Furniture in confusion—every evidence 
of a sudden alarm, a sudden flight. The back-win- 
dow, with its vines torn, and its descent to the gar- 
den showing evident traces of having been recently 
used, told the story of a surprise and of treachery. 
Poor, old, faithful Luigi had died for his unhappy 
young mistress, while Rosse had been gambling with 
a handsome Russian princess ! 

At that moment of bitter self-repraach, the voice 
of the American rang in Rosse’s ears ; he heard a 
horse galloping up the avenue, and seized his pistols, 
but, fortunately, before he could use them, Hubert 
Haliburton said in his high, clear tones: 

“The ladies are carried off toward the French 
; camp! We shall get no help from Hugo. We must 
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follow on. Odds are desperately against us, but arm 
yourself and come with me; we may save them 
yet!” 

In an incredibly short time Stanhope Rosse found 
himself fighting with a shadowy force, which in the 
extreme darkness seemed like a hundred men ; he 
saw a carriage overturned in the road, he heard a 
woman shriek: it was the voice of Lady Geraldine, 
and it pierced his soul ; then came the dull thud of a 
bullet ; he fell, and knew nothing more. 

When he opened his eyes upon life again, it was 
to look at the humble roof of a peasant’s house ; he 
was weak and confused, but he knew that bending 
over him was Lady Geraldine, her hand on his heart. 
She was listening rather than watching; he soon, 
too, made out the figure of Hubert Haliburton, who 
was the first to speak. 

“You were struck down by a ball which would 
have finished you but for this,” said he, holding up a 
watch-chain, on which was fastened a ring. “As it 
was, the shock of the ball has made you insensible 
for some hours, striking you as it did in the waist. 
You have some bad sabre-cuts about you, too, but 
we intend to bring you round !” 

Rosse, with dull eyes, looked at the ring flattened 
and bent ; the legend stood out clearly still, ‘‘ Hon- 
or’s Slave ;” frail interposition between death and 
life, it had served its purpose, and after the healing 
of his cuts, and the more dangerous results of con- 
cussion were passed, Rosse was destined to live 
for many years yet in this troublous world. 

“You fought like a lion,” said Haliburton, “‘ and 
my American revolver and war-experience did me 
some good. My friends got to the ground just as 
you fell, and here are the ladies safe and sound— 
Lady Geraldine none the worse for her precious 
cousin, the Princess Nadége, who wants her emer- 
alds! That is what she came to Saarbriick for! 
She would have had them long before this, but that 
she was foolish enough to fall in love with you ; so 
she temporized, and would not let Hugo send you 
away. They did not dare, of course, to lay a violent 
hand on an Englishman, but they might have ma- 
neeuvred, and you—well, you—temporized a little— 
we will call it temporizing—so you again threw the 
game into her hands. I am willing to wager a great 
deal that, after sending you home, she joined the 
party of her friends who were carrying off Lady 
Geraldine. I think she fired the shot which bent 
this ring, but that is a speculation. What I know, 
generally, I know ; and what I find out, I find out ; 
but ow I know it, or Aow I find it out—that is my 
own secret.” 

The American had never talked so much or so 
continuously before, for he was of that rare class of 
our countrymen who say little ; he was talking, the 
good fellow, to give Rosse time to rally and compose 
himself. 

But Rosse could not speak ; he could only press 
Lady Geraldine’s hand to his lips and stretch out 
another hand to the brave fellow who had saved all 
their lives. By whatsubtile intelligence, what curious, 
unusual means of getting information, Haliburton 





had learned of this plot, by what influence he had 
brought men to defend the little party, he, and per- 
haps Lady Armide Stoneham, alone knew. It was 
his secret, and he kept it. 

Madame Louise proved the kindest of nurses, and 
in a week Rosse was able to leave his bed, to plan 
for the future, and to think over the past. It was not a 
pleasing retrospect. The present, with Geraldine sit- 
ting by his side, reversing the order of their earlier ac- 
quaintance, was far more agreeable. For, now that he 
was up, she would let no one nurse him but herself ; 
and, with the peculiar halting and half-invalid move- 
ment which he had always noticed, she walked about 
him like a delicate and well-trained nurse. Lady 
Geraldine had the royal instinct of serving others. 
She would sit by his knee, and hold his hand in hers 
against her cheek, or sing for him, as he liked. “ You 
fought for me, you fought for me,” she would say, in 
her childish manner, as if to excuse her fond care. 

She had grown very beautiful in these few weeks ; 
there was a fresh color in her cheeks ; the air of the 
mountains gave her strength ; the sense of calm and 
peace, and a greater medicine than all these, were 
making of the sick child a well woman. 

One day Madame Louise and Haliburton left 
them—they were very rarely alone; but, as the 
door shut behind the watchful governess, Stanhope 
Rosse laid his hand on the golden head, which leaned 
dangerously near him. 

“ Geraldine, dear Lady Geraldine,” said he, ‘‘ do 
not be so kind, so sweet ; I have been miserably un- 
true to your best interests—those interests which I 
have been sent to protect ; your gentleness is: killing 
me: reproach me, say you despise me, say that I am 
acraven, a fool, anything but this lovely forbearance, 
this angelic kindness. I ought to have died for you !” 

The girl got up from her low seat, and leaned 
her hands on his shoulder. ‘‘ Dearest friend, kindest 
friend,” said she, softly, and as she spoke her long, 
fair hair fell about him like a curtain. 

Then, in that moment, came to him Mr, Curry’s 
warning : “ Now, caution! No falling in love—that 
will be a breach of duty. Her destiny is a high one. 
Her husband has been chosen for her. If you fall in 
love with her, guard your secret ; if she falls in love 
with you (she is very young, Mr. Rosse), protect her 
against herself !” 

These words came to Rosse as if suddenly written 
in letters of fire on his brain. 

He took her hands from his shoulder gently, and 
made her sit down beside him. 

He disengaged the bent ring from his chain and 
showed it to her—the ring which had saved his life. 

“ Lady Geraldine, read that,” said he. 

The girl blushed deeply. 

“ J—I cannot read it,” said she, and her eyes were 
full of tears. “ But I can read what you mean—you 
do not love me !” 

‘*No,” said he, gently wiping her tears away, as 
he would those of a child ; “I did not say so. I only 
can say this: I am forbidden to seek your love—I 
am forbidden to receive it ; forget that this hour has 
found us alone and unguarded ; my ring says, ‘ Hon- 
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or's Slave!’ and that, indeed, I must be, let the 
chains of slavery gall as they may.” 


When the travelers arrived at Berlin, which they 
did by slow and troublesome stages, Rosse had al- 
most recovered his health ; but Lady Geraldine 
looked less well, the rose had faded from her cheek ; 
but when Rosse bade her farewell, and ventured to 
whisper to her that perhaps the Foreign Office would 
permit him to see her again, without forbidding him 
to explain, it came back with a sudden blush. When 
they reached Berlin, Madame Louise bade him adieu 
kindly and quietly, saying: 

“You could not have known that the Princess 
Nadége was my Lady Geraldine’s cousin, and that 
she wants the family emeralds ; there is no doubt 
but that she would have obtained them the night of 
our capture, for they were in my pocket ;” and Ma- 
dame Louise, smiling, took from her capacious gar- 
ments a long box, and, opening it, displayed to Rosse 
a splendid parure of those choice stones. 

“ They would be very becoming to the princess,” 
said Rosse, smiling oddly, as he remembered the 
green velvet. 

“You and the American gentleman have saved 
them to their rightful owner,” said Madame Louise. 

When Rosse reached London, he found Lady Ar- 
mide Stoneham gone, and his own fortunes somewhat 
changed. Mr. Curry was well satisfied with the re- 
sult of his work, and promoted him immediately. 

“*I suppose you know that you came very near 
falling into the net which entrapped Paterson ?” said 
the old man, with twinkling eyes—“ the Princess Na- 
dége, the terror of diplomatists! However, thanks 
to Hubert Haliburton, you are saved ; for ¢ha¢ inter- 
position, thank Lady Armide !” 


vi. 


‘Now you will go to Washington for a year, 
Mr. Rosse ; after that the best places in Europe will 
be open to you,” said Mr. Curry, blandly. 

Rosse was not overcome with gratitude: to be 
expatriated to Washington for a year, with Lady Ar- 
mide and the Princess Nadége in Europe, and that 
younger, brighter, purer star, which had risen on his 
mental horizon, Lady Geraldine—no, this was not 
very good pay for getting a sabre-cut across his fore- 
head, and one on his leg, not to speak of a spent 
ball, or an intercepted ball, whose dull thud had 
shaken his nerves considerably. However, he was 
too good a soldier to complain; perhaps it would 
give him time to settle a vexed question, which of 
the three did he love the best? He_wrote a long 
letter to Lady Armide ; he thought often of the be- 
witching princess, with a mixture of abhorrence and 
admiration ; but the last thought at night was of a 
girlish figure, with long, fair hair, which fell around 
him, as she said, “ Dearest friend, kindest friend.” 

He constantly heard of the two great ladies, 
Princess Nadége and Lady Armide. They were 
cities set on a hill, and could not be hid; Lady Ar- 
mide was at Rome, conquering the south of Europe. 
Every one of his letters spoke of her beauty and 
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grace ; no Englishwoman spoke Italian so well, no 
one had such dinners given her by the Roman prin- 
cesses, no one received so many courtly attentions, 
no one had the privileges of. both papal and liberal 
parties so showered upon her, as Lady Armide. Even 
Cardinal Antonelli had been heard to speak of her 
with the greatest respect. And of the Princess Na- 
dége every traveler had some story to tell : how she 
had played at Wiesbaden, and broken the bank ; how 
she had given a supper to the Prince of Wales, of 
extraordinary magnificence, at Baden-Baden ; how 
she had ruined a young American at Monaco. But of 
dear Lady Geraldine he heard nothing. He had 
written to Madame Louise several times, but she had 
not answered his letters. Everything, however, comes 
to an end, and so did the year in America. It would 
have been a great expatriation, but for the compan- 
ionship of Hubert Haliburton, who, in his quiet way, 
was an important man, and who had helped Rosse to 
read the riddle of American society—a riddle to the 
average Englishman which is never read. 

He had scarcely reached England when the great 
news of his life came to him, always expected, al- 
ways disbelieved in, not to be counted on. A 
peerage had been hanging over his head, like the 
bunch of grapes in the fable. There were ‘‘ two 
poor lives” between him and the coveted place, and, 
if one went before the other, Paterson would be the 
heir, so the chances were complicated. “ Poor lives” 
often outlast good ones; Stanhope Rosse had not 
counted very much on his half of a chance. But that 
half-chance came. Lord Carew Vaughan should 
have survived his idiot nephew and heir, for he was 
the stronger of the two; but the idiot nephew and 
heir survived him just eight hours. This kindly lon- 
gevity was of very little service to him, poor creat- 
ure, but it was of great matter to Stanhope Rosse, 
for it gave him a title and forty thousand a year. 

So the new peer had no further need for the 
patronage of Mr. Curry; in fact, Mr. Curry bowed 
lower than was quite becoming to his figure when 
Lord Carew Vaughan, late Stanhope Rosse, paid him 
a farewell visit. 

“What news of Lady Geraldine?” said the 
noble lord. 

‘* |—I—think she is better,” said the old man, 
smiling, but shutting his lips very tight. 

“It is a great thing to be a peer of England,” 
said Haliburton, who had come over to see his 
friend. 

“Yes,” said the new Lord Vaughan. “ The po- 
sition has its privileges; but for you, Hubert, I 
should not be here to enjoy them. Now promise to 
go on the Continent with me; I need your help still 
further. I must go in pursuit of three women—to 
one I owe an apology ; to the other I owe a revenge ; 
to the third I owe—I don’t know what I owe her.” 

The friends traveled together most amicably, and 
did some mountaineering in Switzerland ; and, as 
the autumn drew on, found themselves at Bellagio, 
on the shores of the fairest of Italian lakes. They 
had had a sort of courier acquaintance with a party 
which just preceded them everywhere ; and Angelo, 
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Lord Vaughan’s courier, was very anxious to over- 
take this party, to whose rooms he always succeeded. 

“TI hear it is the party of a young Italian lady, 
very rich, very beautiful, from my country,” said An- 
gelo, who was a Neapolitan. 

So, when Hubert Haliburton looked over the 
books at Bellagio, he read out the name, “ The 
Princess Marispino and suite.” 

“ She must be your Evangeline, Vaughan, by the 
way she eludes you,” said Hubert, laughing. 

“TI have had enough of princesses,” said Lord 
Vaughan, thinking of the rvoudette at Chateau Marne. 
The noble English traveling public had gotten hold 
of the handsome young possessor of forty thousand 
a year, and he was going out on the lake with two 
very pretty young girls and their titled mamma as 
Hubert spoke to him. Lord Vaughan was not inr- 
sensible to flattery—what man is ?—nor to the com- 
panionship of two charming girls. In fact, he had 
wandered a little from even the ‘‘ three great orig- 
inals,” as he got to call the women of whom he 
thought so much, as he watched the sved¢e figures and 
sweet faces of these English girls. 

However, on landing, Angelo met him and said, 
‘** Letters, my lord.” As he spoke these words Lord 
Vaughan recognized the handwriting of Lady Ar- 
mide on one of the envelopes. 

“TI will go to my rooms at once,” said he, anxious 
to be alone, and to read his letters. 

“Your rooms are not quite ready. The parlor 
has not been arranged ; your lordship will wait a 
half-hour?” said Angelo, respectfully. 

“No; I will go immediately.” 

Lady Armide’s beautiful handwriting, so well 
known, so clear, so firm, swam before his eyes, and 
he longed to be alone with it. She wrote as fol- 
lows : 


“My pEAR LorD VAUGHAN: Let your oldest 
and best friend congratulate you on your good for- 
tune. I know everything of your history, your suc- 
cess, your patience, from Mr. Curry. The silence I 
have maintained has not been the silence of forget- 
fulness or distrust. Perhaps you know why it has 
been firmly maintained ; have I not always before 
me a motto which you have not forgotten—‘ Honor’s 
Slave ?’ 

“Now you are coming to Rome, and we shall 
meet as dear friends, I trust, who can look each other 
full in the eye, and say that neither is unworthy of 
the other! Come to Rome at once. You will see 
here our Neapolitan wonder, the beautiful Princess 
Marispino. She has a very romantic history. I am 
sure you will be charmed with her. I have never 
seen such beauty. It is unusual, almost quaint in 
its simplicity and perfection. She affects me like a 
strain of music. 

** However, I will wait until you and she arrive 
here before I present you. She is expected next 
month—and when are you coming? You will find 
us in the Via delle Quattro Fontane, where I shall 
hope to see you at dinner every Monday. And I 
hear that Hubert Haliburton is with you. Admirable 





creature ! tell him that he is invited twice as often as 
you are! Believe me 
“ Ever truly your friend, 
“ ARMIDE STONEHAM.” 


This was a queer letter for her to write. Very 
external / nothing, except the allusion to the ring, to 
show that they had ever been more than acquaint- 
ances. 

Lord Vaughan began pacing up and down his 
room ; he looked out of the window at the beautiful 
calm lake and at the mountains opposite, and felt 
anew the sense of wrong which had come across 
him when Lady Armide had sent him away. Acts 
of virtue and self-renunciation performed by those 
we love which shut us out are not highly appreciated 
by us in our present low development of virtue. 
Bulwer said a good thing once when he put into the 
mouth of Constance these words: ‘“‘ A woman never 
so dangerously loves as when he who loves her for 
her sake denies himself.” 

Perhaps men share in this dangerous regret. Cer- 
tain it is, for an hour all Stanhope Rosse’s early wor- 
ship for Lady Armide came back, and he forgot that 
by turns two women had occupied her place in that 
not impregnable castle—his heart. He turned to 
the table, where pen and paper awaited him, and es- 
sayed to write her a letter. 

But his eye fell on certain lady-like belongings— 
a half-faded bouquet, a glove, some pens, ink, and 
paper, a letter or two, in a torn envelope. This was 
not like Angelo’s usual neat arrangements, Then 
he remembered his haste, and that he had come in 
on the lately-left rooms of the Princess Marispino. 

He carelessly turned over a sheet of paper, and 
saw some lines written on it. As he was throwing it 
down, with a gentleman’s abhorrence of reading what 
was not addressed to himself, he saw his own name. 

It was addressed to himself, to the name he had 
done with, to the old name, Stanhope Rosse, which 
was written again and again, and under it the words, 
“ Dearest friend, kindest friend.” 

Then came a new revulsion of feeling—a new 
diagram of his emotions. Dreams became realities, 
and chimeras vanished. “Geraldine!” said he to 
himself. 

With Lady Armide’s letter in his pocket and this 
paper in his hand, which said only what one woman 
would say, Lord Vaughan recognized what had been 
borne in upon him by many facts before—the beauti- 
ful Italian Princess Marispino could be no other than 
Lady Geraldine! Her troubles were over ; she was 
going back to her state and magnificence. What 
would she say to him? what would he say to her? 
Out of this long absence from her came the little 
scrap of paper, on which she had unconsciously re- 
peated the phrase that she had once uttered so softly 
in the peasant-hut amid the confusions of war: 

“ Dearest friend, kindest friend.” 


Vit. 


A SPLENDID ball at the Quirinal the evening of 
their arrival brought Lord Vaughan and Haliburton 
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into the presence of the beautiful Princess Mar- 
guerite and all that was worthy to be seen at Rome. 

Cards from their two legations awaited them on 
their arrival, and they were at the proper hour in the 
distinguished presence of the Princess Royal of 
Italy. 

By the side of the princess, in a group of young 
and noble women, stood the Lady Geraldine. 
Vaughan found her taller, more full. Her face had 
lost the troubled expression of ill-health. She was a 
smiling Hebe—she whom he had known as a feeble 
child. 

Yet it was she. One attraction had simply 
changed its fashion—her sunny, abundant hair was 
now wound round her pretty little head in ever-re- 
curring waves of luxuriance. He approached her 
when his time came, and held out his hand without 
speaking. A gentleman near him said : 

“Lord Vaughan.” 

The princess bowed courteously, but with per- 
fect coolness, and turned away to speak to the gen- 
tleman near her. 

If Vaughan lives to be a thousand years old he 
never will forget the horror of that moment. Not 
recognized by Lady Geraldine ! 

His cousin Paterson, who always appeared at all 
disagreeable crises of his life, came to him at the mo- 
ment, and, taking his arm, said to him: 

** Don’t you see, Vaughan, it is of no use? She 
has heard of your acquaintance with the Princess 
Nadége, her mortal enemy. Why, she never will re- 
ceive even me! I know all about ‘it—it is of no 
use !” 

But he wandered on rather blindly through the 
room until his eyes met the splendid black orbs of 
Lady Armide. She gave’him both her hands and a 
smile of the rarest welcome. 

She was paler and thinner than when he had left 
her in London, but she was still charming. Some- 
thing had changed her since he left her in the pict- 
ure-gallery in London. 

“You look pale, Lord Vaughan,” said she. “ Per- 
haps you have traveled too fast, or is it our Roman 
air affecting you sosoon? Come and walk through 
the rooms with me.” 

In an hour he had told her all—the story of Lady 
Geraldine, of the Princess Nadége, of the rescue of 
the ring. 

“See, Armide,” said he, returning to the famil- 
iarity of the past, and showing her the bent and 
crushed bit of gold hanging to his watch-chain, 
“here is the safeguard you gave me! It has saved 
me physically if not morally.” 

For a moment the brave woman winced, and her 
eyes filled with tears as they had done in the picture- 
gallery ; but she recovered herself, and read aloud, 
“ Honor’s Slave.” 

“It is a good motto,” said she. “Stanhope, I 
can explain everything to you ; but you must do me 
one favor: come to my matinée musicale to-mor- 
row, and when I ask you to sing obey me.” 

The next day everybody came and sang for Lady 





Armide Stoneham. The Princess Marispino played | hands. 


the harp. Lord Vaughan stood near her, and looked 
her full in the face, trying to recall the intimacy of 
La Belle Gabrielle ; but she threw her fine blue 
eyes upon him without apparent recognition. 

“Can anything be so cold as a woman ?” thought 
he. ‘Why, I could not look in her blue eyes with- 
out blenching, even if I hated her ; and she, who has 
almost told me that she loves me, who has hung on 
my arm—she, whose every look and movement I 
know, she can look at me in this perfectly cool and 
natural manner, unmoved! Women, you are great 
actresses, from the Princess Nadége down !” 

Lady Armide now approached to ask Lord 
Vaughan to sing. He felt very much like refusing, 
but was bound by his promise. And another great 
wave of emotion struck his heart as he remembered 
the songs at La Belle Gabrielle, when Geraldine, 
with her delicate, trembling fingers, struck the chords 
of her harp. 

“Can she resist the memory of those moments ?” 
thought he. 

His voice and method were good enough to com- 
mand attention even in the music-laden atmosphere 
of Rome. He sang better than he knew. Stout 
English heart that he had, he felt that the old story 
of the nightingale was not so absurd, after all. 

Whispering then to his young Italian accompany- 
ist, who approached Lady Armide’s harp and struck 
a few chords, he began one of those old English bal- 
lads which had been such favorites at La Belle Ga- 
brielle. 

But, after it was finished, those who were near 
the Princess Marispino found that she had fainted in 
the deep fauteuil where she was seated. 

The rooms were cleared by Lady Armide, who, 
with ready tact, threw the blame upon the heat. 

When Lady Geraldine recovered herself, Lady 
Armide was holding the fair head against her own 
kind and true heart, while Vaughan knelt at her feet. 

‘*Dearest friend, kindest’ friend!” said she, 
throwing her arms around his neck, without one 
word of explanation. 

When the time came for explanation Lady Ger- 
aldine made all things plain with a word : 

“So you never suspected that I was d/ind, and 
that you were to take me to Dr. von Moltke, at 
Berlin? Ah, that was my secret! I was very sen- 
sitive about my misfortune, and it has led to all my 
troubles. It was the business of Madame Louise to 
help me to fretend to see—you know how well she 
did it. I had, too, a sort of indistinct vision left, 
which enabled me to walk about ; but twice you came 
very near finding me out—once when we were 
looking from La Belle Gabrielle at the review, which 
I did not see at all. Your description of my enemy 
and cousin Nadége made me faint away, for I knew 
her coming there boded me no good. The second 
time when, in the peasant-hut, you lay wounded, 
you asked me to read something ona ring. What 
was it—‘ Honor’s Slave?’” 

Lady Armide kissed the girl’s forehead, and 
would have left them, but Vaughan held her by both 
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“ Geraldine, dearest, best beloved,” said he, ‘‘let 
me tell you, before I accept your dearest confidence, 
that to Lady Armide I owe everything. I owe her 
you—I owe her my life/ It is she who has saved 
us. She is ‘ Honor’s Slave,’ and not I!” 

“It is a long story, and can be deferred,” said 
Lady Armide, in answer to the girl’s inquiring eyes. 
“ Forgive me, dear princess, if I have been guilty 
of a little plot, Mr. Curry told me your whole 
story, and, when my friend Stanhope Rosse went to 
your rescue, perhaps, with a woman’s romance, I 
thought that the little blind Cinderella might marry 
the prince whom I sent. My friend Hubert Hali- 
burton helped me to help you in what was a most 
perilous crisis of your changeful fortunes. There re- 
mained the dénodment—always hard to manage. 
How did I know that you loved Aim? I saw well 
by Ais face that he loved yon, Forgive me if I asked 
Music to come and help me. Hubert had told me 
of the songs at La Belle Gabrielle. I arranged that 
you should hear that voice again. I determined 
that you should see him with your cars.” 

“ Yes, but I see him now for the first time with 
these eyes !” said the Princess Marispino. 

** And how do you like his looks?” said Lady 
Armide, as, smilingly, she closed the door behind 
her, and left them. 


VIL 


Lorp and Lady Vaughan were going through the 
entertainments of the London season, the most ad- 
mired and most dined-out couple possible. The 
rather unusual story of their wooing had been faith- 
fully told at every party, with many exaggerations ; 
but their high rank, personal beauty, and agreeable 
manners, threw the exaggeration over on the right 
side. 

Mr. Curry and Hubert Haliburton were looking 
at them one evening as they entered the great pict- 
ure-gallery at Stoneham House ; for, of course, Lady 
Armide’s ball in their honor was the grandest enter- 
tainment of all. 





“There is some of my work,” said Mr. Curry, 
smirking and taking snuff gayly ; “and I think you 
had something to do with it.” 

“Who? I? Oh, no, I was simply Lady Ar- 
mide’s lieutenant. How much that woman found 
out! how wise and energetic she was! She was the 
Deus ex machina all through; and, Mr. Curry, she 
did it all, because she is ‘ Honor’s Slave,’ the wisest, 
noblest, and best of women.” 

**So all three have been in love with Lord 
Vaughan after their different fashions, hey ?—Lady 
Armide, the Princess Nadége, and the little Gerald- 
ine, who has blossomed out so well?” 

“ Yes, hard luck on us less handsome fellows,” 
said Haliburton. ‘I should have been satisfied 
with one of them, but there are these magnetic peo- 
ple, who get all the affection.” 

“ By Jove! there comes the Russian embassador, 
and on his arm—who?” said Mr. Curry. 

“ The Princess Nadége,” said Haliburton. 

“You don’t say so,” said the old servant of the 
Foreign Office, who would have greeted Circe with 
enthusiasm if she had leaned on the arm of an em- 
bassador ; ‘‘ undeniably beautiful, and very like La- 
dy Vaughan.” 

“Yes, a family resemblance ; such as Lucifer 
may bear to the angel Gabriel, possibly.” 

“This is a great thing, this society of yours,” 
said Haliburton, laughing, as he stood by the side of 
Lady Armide. ‘‘ There is a great deal of varnish on 
it, but it is pretty savage after all. I have seen that 
small hand fire a pistol as gracefully as it now waves 
a fan.” 

“No doubt,” said Lady Armide; ‘‘but we are 
in a masquerade, and must keep up our characters. 
Sometimes I call it ‘ The Masquerade of Hate.’ You 
and I have helped rescue one couple, have we not ?” 

“ Lady Armide, you women of fashion work very 
hard. Tell me, does it pay?” 

“We are simply standing at our posts, Mr. 
Haliburton ; we are doing what is ordained for us 
to do. Here, as elsewhere, must we be—‘ Honor’s 
Slave.’” 





IN EXTREMTS. 


MY loveling, to shield you and cover you 
From all the bleak winds that riot and rave, 
To have and to hold you, to love and watch over 


you— 
This is the boon of all others I crave. 


Ah | is it God or blind Fate that denies me 
This boon that alone can give value to life ? 
Ah! is it God or blind Fate that defies me 
To turn all your innocent days into strife ? 


O innocent days, with never a blight there, 
O innocent heart of my innocent dove, 





God give me the grace if he gives me no right there, 
To show her the best, not the worst, of my love ! 


God give me the grace to give her, if need be, 
Only passionless peace, only tenderest care, 

Through year after year, though agonies lead me 
Still year after year to the gates of despair. 


Let me suffer alone the pangs of repression ; 
Let me conquer and die, if need be, for my love, 
Or conquer and live through the ‘‘clefts of confes- 
sion,” 
While unconquered, unharmed, rests my innocent 
dove. 

















STRAGGLERS IN OUR STREAM. 





STRAGGLERS IN OUR STREAM. 


ELOW the pond—I should like to call it a lake, 

but we must put on no airs in this our land of 
equality and unsentiment, and so my beautiful sheet 
of water of fifteen to twenty acres in extent becomes, 
or rather remains, a pond, and below it flows down 
to the brackish waters of the Great South Bay of 
Long Island, and thence to the sea, a sparkling 
stream, that is twenty feet wide and some six inches 
deep. That pond was a trout-pond beyond the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitant. Away back in the an- 
cient days, when King Wyandance ruled over the 
Setaukets and Patchogues and Montauks and Nissi- 
quogues and Mattahoes and Mattowax, and all the 
other wild tribes of Long Island, and exacted tribute 
from the peaceful Secatokets, who made money of 
clam-shells—better currency than our greenback fo- 
liage, too, and tending to the same result—tribute to 
the more honest and less mercenary; before Me- 
chanicsville was even Penataquit, and before its most 
fastidious inhabitant dreamed that it would one day 
aspire to the meaningless appellation of Bay Shore ; 
before mosquito-nets were invented, and when the 
sharp-billed enemy of human kind had his own glo- 
rifications and over-indulgences in the “ rosy ” drawn 
from the veins of weary and defenseless men and wom- 
en—when he buzzed relentless in every ear from morn- 
ing till night, and louder still from night till morn- 
ing ; before old Governor Stuyvesant persecuted the 
Newtown Quakers, forbidding them to ‘‘ quake” in 
company at their conventicles, but making them sore- 
ly to quake individually in their own homes ; before 
the Revolutionary War brought enthusiasm to the 
hearts of the sturdy Long-Islanders and Cow-boys, 
and such other interesting and exciting incidents to 
their homes ; before the pinnated grouse, then called 
“ heath-hens,” had disappeared from the plains and 
barrens of the sandy island, or the golden plover di- 
minished to a memory on Montauk Point ; before 
Western “‘ bottoms ” and Southern suns had skimmed 
the cream from the milk of the productions of the 
famous ‘‘ Long Island farms,” which once sent early 
pease and wonderful strawberries to New York, but 
which now can only manage to get in Oyster Bay 
“grass” and a few seedy cauliflowers — before all 
these things, when Governor Nicoll reigned under 
his English majesty king somebody or other—a ras- 
cal and a debauchee and a spendthrift, whatever his 
name was—and by permission of the peaceable Mat- 
towax, who only asked to “‘ be let alone ” with their 
darling clams and oysters—in those periods of an- 
tiquity the “ Willow Pond” was built. Then the 
sinewy pioneer of civilization selected this beautiful 
spot for the necessary but unromantic work of saw- 
ing logs and grinding grist, and swung his heavy axe 
—no puny, four-pound steel of the modern days of de- 
generacy, but a woodsman’s weapon that made the 
giants of the forest tremble at its every stroke—and 
with it he laid low the lofty heads of such as stood 
where he wished to place hisdam. These he used 








to strengthen the breastwork and hold together the 
shifting sand with which mainly the rampart had to 
be made. The others he left standing, such as were 
on the bank for future consumption in the way of 
boards—they were. the bank where he stored up pros- 
pective profits, a sort of sawing in place of savings 
bank—and such as were in the bed of his future 
water-power, to their untimely fate. The brave pines 
stood there dauntless as the water rose, first over 
their roots—their toes, as it were—then up to their 
knees, then reaching their waists ; but the exposure 
was too much for them: damp feet are unhealthy, 
and they caught cold, perhaps. So they died and 
rotted off between “wind and water,” and their tops 
tumbled prone into the waves and sank from sight ; 
but the stumps remained, suggestive of human fate-~- 
for so long as man lives he is always dying, but, 
once dead, he lives forever. Their stumps and 
branches, water-logged and hard as iron, endure to- 
day sound as ever, forming a weird network of -black 
and gnarled boughs and roots beneath the surface, 
and bidding fair to last as long as the island’s sands 
shall remain unwashed away by winter’s storms. 

But the pioneer who built Willow Pond died, and 
the willows he must have planted, and which gave 
name to the sheet of water, died after him, for there 
is not one left to justify the appellation. The forest- 
logs gave out, and no more grist came to his mill, 
being ground instead in Iowa and Nebraska and 
Colorado and California, and other places he never 
heard of, and never could have supposed would com- 
pete with his near-by Long Island home. Then the 
railroad was built, and burned up yearly whatever 
timber the saw had left or which might try to grow 
in its place ; and so the mill, finding its fate hard and 
unprofitable, gave up the unequal contest, went to 
decay, fell down and floated off. It has disappeared, 
all but a few stubborn locust-logs, that would neither 
die nor surrender, and the frame of the “apron,” 
which, being under water, was protected, sc that ‘the 
wind of heaven could not visit its cheek too roughly.” 
But the pond remains, and the dam and the “ shin- 
ing river,” which flows dancing and sparkling, laugh- 
ing and gabbling, over the old apron and away among 
the bushes, forming a thread of gems through the 
clean, smooth pebbles and yellow sand; a beautiful 
stream, not too large so as to be dangerous or threat- 
ening, nowhere much more than knee-deep ; a play- 
thing, a toy of a stream, like the woman a man loves 
to put his arms around and call “darling ;” not a 
tremendous creature, who awes and represses him 
with her grandeur, nor a little “‘ mite,” insignificant 
in her diminutiveness, but just the right size and ta- 
pered to match, 

There is something beautiful in running water. 
The liquid is diamonds melted ; the dew-drop being 
little less brilliant than the ear-drop which is named 
after it ; the river is a mass of dew-drops in active 
motion, and indulging in a thousand fantastic vaga- 
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ries. Stand on the dam at the waste-way, and watch 
Willow Brook. Up to the very edge of the gate it 
is a staid, placid pond, unruffled perhaps by a breath 
of air, calm and blue as the heavens above, or dim- 
pled by the breeze into a smiling ripple, which laps 
the shore with impatient kisses. Over the gate it 
throws itself in a reckless way, and instantly is trans- 
formed from the tranquil lake into the stirring stream. 
Falling but a few inches, it strikes the raceway—a 
fish-pass for trout to ascend, and inclined at a mod- 
erate angle ; over the smooth-boarded bottom of this 
it glides evenly and noiselessly, but at the lower end 
it finds some objection or cause of complaint, and 
dances up in a foaming wave, and curls back upon 
itself in petulant dissatisfaction. Then, in long, 
smooth ripples, which bend and deflect like shadows 
of swaying boughs, it spreads out over the old mill- 
tail, and beyond that plunges off among the gravel. 
Next it darts under a bush, digging out a deep hole, 
where big trout still occasionally linger and await a 
favorable chance to ascend into the pond. Having 
bored its way in there, as though going straight 
through, regardless of consequences, it suddenly 
changes its mind, and swirls around to the other 
bank, where it washes out the gravel vigorously, 
and makes a long, deep, straight reach for some 
yards. Next it ripples along gayly over a pebbly 
shallow with a hum of happiness, flashing and gleam- 
ing in the broken sun-rays, which pierce through 
the overhanging foliage, and then it stops in a slug- 
gish pool, as though it hardly cared, after all, to be 
in such vain hurry, and remembered that at the best 
the ocean was but a few miles off. Anon it swings 
to the left and then to the right; and, finally, it 
steals slyly away under the intertwining bushes and 
leaves and amid the plants and grass, till it is wholly 
lost to sight. 

There were trout in Willow Brook once—not the 
scarcity we now call abundance, not hundreds but 
thousands, and not only thousands but tens of thou- 
sands, The sportsman of modern days can hardly 
conceive the quantities of game which Long Island 
formerly produced. Before the days of horse-hair 
snares and black-silk poaching-nets, trout gamboled 
in every pond and crowded every rivulet. Bob 
White whistled his merry note from every hedge-row 
and piped his infant brood to free lunches in every 
thicket ; ruffed-grouse drummed on every old dead 
log, and prairie-chickens hurtled up from the plains 
where- Stewart’s new city now stands ; while ducks, 
bay-snipe, and plover, poured in countless myriads 
in their seasons along the southern shore. We ‘‘un- 
fortunate” who are “madly importunate” enough 
to own fowling-pieces and fly-rods can only sigh as 
we peer back into the dim past and vainly strive to 
recall the glories of those days. We, thankful for a 


dozen half-pound trout, a half-dozen quail, or a score 
of bay-snipe, to secure which we have to resort to 
breech-loaders, six-ounce fly-rods, and stained-gut 
casting-lines, try to summon into fancied reality the 
sportman’s paradise which once existed in this re- 
gion. 

Willow Brook should be full of trout still ; it is 





adapted to that purpose better than for sawing logs. 
Long Island was made expressly to be the play- 
ground and garden of New York. It was not in- 
tended for the humdrum industries of farming or 
working ; oats, and wheat, and rye, and the staple 
grain-crops of the world, vulgar vegetables, carrots, 
turnips, and cabbages, will not grow on its fastidious 
soil till the soul of that soil is crushed out under a 
mass of vile manure. But the elegancies of epicu- 
rean life, cauliflowers, Lima beans, egg-plants, green 
pease, and asparagus, luxuriate in their favorite home. 
It was made for the gentleman’s country-seat ; it is 
the Baiz of the metropolis, the resort of the man of 
wealth, who crowns his accumulated millions with 
wise relaxation ; or of the successful brain-distiller, 
who has sublimated the dew of his intellect into the 
literature of the day. For these sport is a necessity ; 
exercise that exhilarates the mind while it strengthens 
the muscles, a requisite of health. A summer’s resi- 
dence on Long Island does not imply farewell to 
civilization, and the time will come when its every 
point on sound and bay, when its every pond, lake, 
and stream, will be utilized by the refined and 
wealthy of our city. The reader may imagine that 
Willow Pond is so used now. 

But for the reason that it is near the markets of 
the metropolis poachers abound on Long Island. 
Fruit and quail, no matter how well protected, are 
not safe. The inhabitants may not be more dishon- 
est in ordinary matters than the residents of other 
regions, but the American progenitor brought with 
him to the New World a vehement hatred of game- 
lnws, and his children have inherited not only a res- 
tiveness under legislation intended for the protection 
of game but a disinclination even to recognize 
property in game when confined on private grounds. 
So far is this carried that a sort of common law jus- 
tifies shooting and fishing anywhere and everywhere, 
regardless of the rights or wishes of the owners of 
the land. The meaner classes of the community 
take advantage of this sentiment, and not only rob 
trout-ponds and snare quail, but they rob the one 
and snare the other at prohibited periods when nei- 
ther fish nor bird can be legitimately taken. The 
implements they use for the purpose are ingenious. 
For catching trout they use a fine net of black silk 
stretching about ten feet, and have a bag or trap in 
the centre. They plant this at a convenient place 
across a narrow part of the stream, and then, by beat- 
ing upon the water above with sticks, drive the trout 
into it. These they then often transfer alive to small 
preserves of their own, and feed them till ready to 
send them to market. They also place gill-nets in 
the ponds, and all fish which are killed by either pro- 
cess are sent direct to the city, purchased by dis 
honest fish-dealers, and sold to ignorant shoddyites, 
who think it ‘‘stylish” to have trout on their tables 
out of season. To catch quail they make a number 
of small nooses of twisted horse-hair. These they 
fasten on a strong twine, often as many as a dozen 
together, across a pathway frequented by quail or 
ruffed-grouse. They sometimes scatter seed about, 
to attract the birds, which run their heads through 
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the nooses, and are strangled. The most ingenious 
device, however, is that used for taking trout-fry 
after they are hatched, and as they are settling down- 
stream toward the ponds. A tin can is floated by 
being attached to a stick, so that its upper edge will 
be just under water, while its lower edge is above. 
The fry, which have not yet acquired strength or ac- 
tivity, are carried by the current into this, and can- 
not escape. 

Willow Pond suffers from these poaching devices 
for stealing trout and their young ; the deep holes in 
the stream above and below do not contain one trout 
where there should be a hundred, and the numbers 
in the pond which is supplied from the stream are 
far less than what they ought to be. In early fall it 
is the habit of trout to leave the ponds, and resort 
to the spring-brooks, for the purpose of spawning ; 
they will ascend even into rivulets which are but an 
inch deep and a few inches wide. This is the time 
when they are peculiarly exposed to the arts of the 
poacher, After fulfilling the laws of Nature, and 
depositing their eggs in the places which instinct 
teaches them are adapted for hatching, they return 
to the pond, and, settling into the deepest water, 
wait till the cold weather is over. When Spring 
first pushes its way through stubborn Winter, when 
the crocuses alone adorn the earth and the scarlet 
maple-buds appear upon the trees, when the fly-fish- 
er is allowed to enjoy the opening days of his sport, 
the trout are found along the dam, or in the deep 
water of the pond. Then are the large ones, the 
lords of the watery realm, drawn to the landing-net 
by the skillful fisherman. As the season advances, 
more are taken toward the upper waters, but usually 
they are of smaller size, and before it is over they 
are found at the very inlet itself. 

Willow Pond yearly yields its good half-dozen of 
two-pound trout, amid a regiment of smaller ones, 
and would do better were it not that even poachers 
are not all that it has to contend against. The 
ponds of Long Island are inhabited by pickerel— 
fortunately, not the monsters of the North, which in 
their own homes, the St. Lawrence River, or the 
lakes of Canada, attain a weight of fifty pounds ; nor 
even the common pickerel of our ponds, named by 
science, from their net-like skin, Zsox reticudatus. 
They are a still smaller variety, never attaining much 
more than a foot in length, or a pound in weight ; 
but they are the traditional enemy of trout. Nor 
of trout alone, but of all the finny creatures which 
dwell in the water, and whose young are small 
enough for them to swallow. In appearance they 
are true pickerel, with the long, hungry, lean, 
snake -like shape, the big mouth, the projecting 
teeth-armed jaws, the fierce, merciless eye—differ- 
ent at all points from the beautiful, soft, graceful, 
gentle trout, with its glossy coat, bedizened with 
yellow and gold, and spangled with blue and crim- 
son spots, its mild eye and its plump, sleek body. 
Fat and good-humor are connected somehow ; but 
from the lank, spare, cadaverous creatures neither 
gentleness nor kindness is expected. The sly, evil- 
minded pickerel, after fattening among the reeds 








and wild-oats of the lower part of Willow Brook, 
sneaks silently and cautiously along up toward the 
pond. Tired of commoner food, he forsooth would 
dine on game-fish and speckled beauties. From 
pool to pool he glides, lurking in each for his prey. 
The innocent troutlings, fresh from the egg, and unac- 
quainted with the cruelty of their kind, dance gayly 
in the noisy brook; keeping together for the sake 
of sociability, they form schools in the current, and 
flash about from side to side, and here and there, 
in very gayety of heart—frolicsome and merry, 
thoughtless of harm, and fearless of danger. But 
the pickerel is watching them from below. He lies 
in his watery den far under the bank in the gloom 
of shadow and his own dark thoughts. Invisible 
to them, he watches their merry play with no feel- 
ing of merriment ; unmoved by their gentleness and 
beauty, he bides his time. Suddenly there is a 
rush, his ugly form darts across the bright waters, 
there is a swirl in the current, the trout fly affright- 
ed, but one, a bud of the stream’s garland, is borne 
away between the rapacious jaws. One less trout 
will there be in Willow Pond for every dash of that 
aggressive and worthless pickerel. 

It has been supposed that pickerel could be ex- 
tirpated from Long Island ponds by opening the 
gates and drawing down the water to the natural 
bed, but I have learned that they will live content- 
edly in running water, although they cannot breed 
there advantageously. Willow Pond has been drawn 
down several times for that purpose, but with no 
very marked effect, and all efforts at eradicating them 
with spear and net are but a partial alleviation. 
Moral: Evil (pickerel) will increase under adverse 
circumstances, while Good (trout) requires constant 
care and protection for its preservation. 

Trout-fishermen invariably descant on the home- 
liness of pickerel personal appearance, but they are 
influenced by their prejudices and by the contrast 
with that thing of beauty, the trout. The Long Isl- 
and pickerel (the Zsox fasciatus) has his own claims 
to attractiveness, and, except for his long snout and 
teeth-armed jaws, would pass creditably enough 
among the ordinary race of fish. His back is of a 
strong, bright green, and his sides are banded with 
black bands and shaded down with reddish-gray 
into the white of his abdomen. He is not valuable 
for the table, although he regularly makes his ap- 
pearance among so many other worthless things in 
the New York markets. Bad as are his habits, how- 
ever, he is not the only nor the worst enemy of the 
poor, pestered trout. The great turtle, the éaurup or 
torper of the aborigines, the snapping-turtle of more 
refined dialects, is a deadlier foe, for he takes the 
mature fish, not the mere fingerlings which satisfy 
the pickerel. 

The ¢aurup is a horrible creature, one of the 
antediluvians, cruelty in its eye, strength in its mus- 
cles, imperviousness in its shell, and neither mercy 
nor gentleness in its heart or bowels. With equal 
independence it lives on land or in water, with equal 
courage it defends itself from man or beast. One 
of forty, fifty, or even sixty pounds, to which weight 
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they often attain, is no mean antagonist ; when capt- 
ured and drawn into the boat, or cornered, it turns, 
and rising on its black and wrinkled legs, not crawl- 
ing prone like an ordinary turtle, but with head 
extended, little yellow eyes glittering, and sharp 
beak ready for the contest, it advances defiant of 
all created things. Then it is no pleasant object, 
nor agreeable companion within the narrow limits 
of an ordinary boat, and the captor at such a mo- 
ment wishes he had done something else, and been a 
good way off instead of being just in that particu- 
lar spot at that moment of time, I remember one 
I captured, of quite sixty pounds’ weight—dragging 
him ashore by the tail, and then chopping his head 
half off with an axe—which cleared the kitchen 
quicker than the “Ole folks, young folks,” when we 
undertook to put him into the wash-boiler of boil- 
ing water, with a view to turtle-soup ; and another 
which moved its legs twenty-four hours after it was 
not only decapitated, but disemboweled. What an 
appealing spectatle for the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and the other weak senti 
mentalists in general! These fellows are dangerous 
to deal with, and must be approached with care ; their 
bite is terrible, their jaws never relaxing till the 
piece seized upon comes out, and they are possessed 
of a quickness of motion which no one would ex- 
pect from their heavy, awkward shape. They lay 
their eggs in the sand during the warm days of 
early June, depositing about thirty or forty, and 
scratching out a hole about half the depth of their 
bodies for the purpose. The eggs are round, nearly 
an inch in diameter, and of a delicate orange-color, 
the shell being exceedingly thin like transparent 
paper, and they are left to hatch of themselves under 
the heat of the summer's sun. Snapping-turtles 
destroy and devour some of our finest trout, ap- 
proaching them for that purpose from below, rising 
slowly from the bottom, and looking more like some 
black, rough-barked log than a living creature, till 
they are near enough to dart out their long neck 
and big head. The trout sometimes escapes, but 
carries with him thereafter the clear imprint of the 
two horny jaws on either side of his abdomen. 
There are other species of turtles, harmless ones, 
however, so far as trout are concerned—the little 
mud-turtles which climb out on logs to sun them- 
selves, and which plunge in and scuttle off at a tre- 
mendous rate when a boat approaches, and which 
poke their heads above water in mid-channel as much 
as to say they had just come up for a moment to see 
how the world of air and sunshine was getting along 
and if all was well, and to cast a glance of pity on 
the poor, sweltering mortals condemned to a ther- 
mometer of over a hundred in summer’s shade, with 
no chance for a “cold plunge.” The mud-turtle is 
an independent fellow ; his normal condition is in 
the bath, but he goes ashore for a walk whenever he 
feels like it, and is often found exploring some out- 
of-the-way nook or trying a new promenade. There 
are two kinds—one marked with bright-yellow spots 
on shell and head, and the other with shell laid out 
in squares, somewhat like the diamond-backed ter- 





rapin of the South, and with reddish marks on the 
skin. They both lay their eggs in the dry sand 
ashore, and both when large enough, and especially 
when filled with eggs, make soup of fair quality, but 
not so good as that of the faurup. Willow Brook 
and Pond abound with them, and they climb on 
every log; they poke their heads at every moment 
above the water ; they wander about the entire neigh- 
borhood ; they are seen hurrying off in every direc- 
tion before the prow of the advancing boat. The 
only comfort one can take in looking at them is to 
remember they only eat water-plants and are good to 
eat themselves, 

Plentiful as they are, however, still more plenti- 
ful are the eels—those troublesome visitors who are 
hatched in salt-water, and seek the fresh ponds for 
food and recreation, and take trout-food as readily as 
any other. They are “slippery customers,” and have 
an indirection of motion which is discreditable to 
what is really so good a fish, although unfortunate- 
ly it does eat trout. They are “ monstrous sly,” too, 
and do a deal of thinking—they are altogether more 
uncertain than ‘“‘ white man” in his most uncertain 
moods, What is to be said of an eel which gets into 
the pipe of the hydraulic ram and stops the water-sup- 
ply of the house, nearly causing the boiler of the range 
to blow up, and the laundry-maid to have an attack 
of sporadic insanity ; and then, when the pipes have 
all been dug up, and the joints uncoupled, and a 
“plumber and helper” have run up a fabulous bill 
for soldering and holding candles, wriggles away tri- 
umphantly when his place of retreat is at last in- 
vaded? Or how are we to treat a creature that goes 
up the perpendicular side of a water-gate five feet 
high, and thus, scaleless as he is, scales his way into 
a pond where he is not wanted, and where his room 
is regarded as far more valuable than his company ? 
Eels are too much for me. I have given up con- 
tending with them, and just let them work their own 
sweet will. In May they appear from the Great 
South Bay in countless millions, making the pure 
water inky with their diminutive, squirming bodies ; 
they infest every portion of the stream, and fill every 
little rivulet that feeds it. Nothing deters them, no 
flood injures them, and no drought annoys them. 
There they grow beneath my eyes. Some thousands 
climb my flood-gates into the pond, other thousands 
watch a chance to squirm into the ram, other thou- 
sands explore incidental water-courses, and other 
thousands remain below the gates, and appropriate 
whatever comes their way ; while a few hundred en- 
thusiasts select a damp night and creep directly over 
the dam itself—at least I think so, for I believe them 
capable of any enormity. I submit to them as one 
does to fate and fleas, and all that sort of thing—not 
without a struggle, but a vain one, and accompanied 
with the expenditure of much useless rage. I have 
used alternately nets and spears and eel-pots. I ap- 
preciate eels en matelote for a table-dish, and hate to 
be outwitted and defied by any wriggling thing ; still 
I have been defeated, and the gratification of my 
stomach has not made up for the mortification of my 
heart. The eels have squirmed all around me, and 
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were I to stand upon my rights and die in their de- 
fense, the eels would complacently devour my dead 
body! With such creatures moderation is the better 
part of valor. I eat all of them I can possibly catch, 
and take good care they do not eat me. 

One day when using the net in our mortal con- 
flict, I caught a fellow of different species, and, as it 
was a rare visitor, placed it in a floating car for 
study. It had a queer mouth, with exuberance of 
lip, and holes behind the head along its neck. If 
any one took hold of its body, it instantly attached 
its lips with more than a lover's kiss to the bottom 
of the car, from which the hardest pull would not 
disengage it. It wriggled and twisted, but held 
on. Released, it swam at once about the box un- 
concernedly, ready, however, if again grasped, to re- 
new its attachment. The conduct of this strange 
creature suggested a new metaphor. We have heard 
of “kissing close,” of lovers clinging to their mis- 
tresses’ lips, and of kisses which seemed to suck 
away life itself. These are rather strong expressions 
and exemplify passion’s intensity, but, after all, they 
are mild in comparison with the expression “ kissing 
as close as a lamprey-eel.” It was a lamprey ; rather 
a rare production of Long Island waters ; worthless 
anywhere, but curious as exhibiting the freaks to 
which Nature occasionally resorts—not a good, hon- 
est eel which, although erratic, is useful ; nor a fish, 
although provided with the breathing-apparatus used 
by certain members of the finny tribe ; more like a 
snake, and yet not openly that low, crawling enemy 
of mankind. Its appearance would suggest that pos- 
sibly it was a lamprey-eel, and no mere serpent, which 
beguiled Mother Eve, and by its wonderful oscula- 
tory capacities touched the weakness of her resolu- 
tion, and induced her to surrender all that was most 
worth having in life for a bite out of an apple. Sure- 
ly a woman who will go so far for so little ought at 
least to have been well kissed for it. 

After the eels appeared the minnows, full of 
spawn, ready to perpetuate their species to any ex- 
tent. I stripped a few in scientific fashion, though 
on a miniature scale, just to see what the eggs were 
from a fish-cultural point of view, and whether they 
could be treated in the same way as trout, salmon, 
whitefish, and shad, and raised artificially to supply 
an exacting and unseasonable market. Among the 
minnows was an odd little fish, with absurd little 
ways. It had a very dark, square body, and the 
country boys called it “ blackfish,” but it was neither 
the tautog, the black-bass, nor the sea-bass, all of 
which are more or less “ black” fish in popular esti- 
mation, and might come under that generic title. It 
was a little man all to itself, very gentle, so that any 
number of them could be netted without difficulty— 
not cunning like a pickerel, nor eccentric like an eel, 
but unsuspicious, slow of motion, and, when capt- 
ured and placed in a globe of water, persistently 
standing on its head, with its tail pointed in the air, 
like Quilp’s boy. A dozen of them in that remark- 





able attitude, with their heads close together at the 
bottom and their tails diverging at the surface, the 
entire party motionless for hours, made a peculiar if 
not an exhilarating spectacle. By nature this was a 
small fish, never exceeding under any advantages 
four inches in length, and consequently scientifically 
it was entitled to a compensation, and received it in 
the way of name. Its person is short, but its appel- 
lation is extensive. That little blackfish, with his 
quiet manners and mild individualities, is denomi- 
nated an Aphredoderus sayanus! Who would have 
thought it? 

These are some of our visitors at Willow Brook, 
our piscatory callers, but they do not include the 
whole by any means. There is the endless family 
of water-bugs, which in summer rise from the waves 
like winged “things of beauty,” but which during 
winter and spring crawl about like hideous deformi- 
ties, ofttimes carrying their houses, made of sticks 
and shells, upon their backs, and occasionally, in 
mid-winter, seen creeping conspicuously along the 
underside of the ice which covers the pond ; frogs, 
too, making the night resonant with their hoarse 
tones, or sitting in their emerald beauty calmly by 
the water-side during the hot day, ready to show a 
pair of clean heels to any unwelcome intruder; and 
pollywogs, big-headed fellows, of the brainy sort, no 
body to speak of, but immense around the occiput. 
Some of these are food for fish, and some are or 
could be made nourishment for man. Fish-cultur- 
ists have not yet raised frogs for the table, that mas- 
ter of the art, Mr. Seth Green, only having got as 
far as growing pollywogs—a step in advance, it is 
true, but with no immediate public benefit. But 
trout can be grown for market like sheep ; eels in 
Europe are rotated with crops of wheat by alter- 
nately flooding and draining lands ; even pickerel, by 
the misdirected enthusiasm of farmers, have been 
acclimated in new waters ; while turtles, in the shape 
of the “‘diamond-backs” of Maryland, have been 
‘* ponded,” fed, and fattened, though still costing two 
dollars apiece in Fulton Market for little fellows that 
scarcely weigh two pounds each. These very same 
“ diamond-backs” once were abundant on Long 
Island, but have all departed, gone to meet the 
heath-hens in the beautiful hereafter. So that, full 
as Willow Pond is of animal life, it is not half full 
enough ; it has been, like the soil around it, over- 
cropped, and not sufficiently renewed. A better 
future awaits it, and all similar ponds everywhere in 
this country—ponds which once abounded with fish 
according to their characteristics ; some with trout, 
the belles of the brook, others with black-bass, the 
larger ones with lake-trout, the sluggish with pick- 
erel, and all those communicating to the sea with 
eels. Under the care of the fish-cdlturist, with 
proper management and wise laws, they will be re- 
plenished, and once more will yield their old abun- 
dance, and gladden the hearts of their owners. May 
Willow Pond lead the van ! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE,” ‘‘ AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XX. 


“ . . « « Whoso encamps 
To take a fancied city of delight— 
Oh, what a wretch is he! and, when ‘tis his 
After long toil and suffering, to miss 
The kernel of his hopes, how more than vile!” 


« OR what we are going to receive,” said Mi- 
gnon, distinctly, with folded hands, “ the 
Lord make us truly thankful. Amen.” 

The waiter, who stood by Adam’s side in the act 
of uncovering the soup, all used to English people 
and English ways as he was, turned his head another 
way to hide a smile. One or two pretty, frail Amer- 
icans, dining at adjacent tables with their husbands, 
looked quickly up, interested and amused. A young 
mademoiselle, who dined alone, with perfect uncon- 
cern and serious gravity (for to the true Parisienne 
her dinner is every wait as solemn and exacts quite 
as much discrimination as does her toilet), shrugged 
the shoulders that are to a Frenchwoman what a fan 
is to a Spaniard, the gesture saying, as plain as it 
could speak, ‘‘ What can you expect from une An- 
glaise?” Monsieur, eating slowiy and heedfully— 
for to dine at Bignon’s every day comes not to the 
average Parisian—regarded the English girl firstly 
with grave deliberation ; at last, and by successive 
stages, with warm and candid approval. Probably 
no man on earth is a better judge of a woman’s looks 
than he ; his judgment is never given until he has 
carefully and conscientiously surveyed the object of 
his criticism from head to foot. Led away by no 
fascination of glance or fugitive richness of coloring, 
he will permit no detail of either face, figure, or style, 
to escape him ; and when he has noted all, from the 
fashion of her hair to the set of her gown and the 
shape of her foot, he will be in a position to tell you 
whether by one hair’s-breadth she falls short of excel- 
lence, or is perfect at all points. In the latter case 
he is capable of appreciating her more thoroughly 
than would any man of any other nationality under 
the sun. 

Adam, his soup finished, looked across at Mignon, 
who, in her white gown with its black ribbons, had 
nothing whatever in face, figure, or manner, to lead 
one to suppose she was married, save the plain gold- 
ring and keeper on her little hand. 

To his surprise she was looking at him. It was 
but rarely, indeed, that he was able to win her full 
regard. The old fearless gaze had died out of her 
eyes since her marriage ; her glance ever turned aside 
from meeting his, as though she were frightened or 
ashamed ; but now he was quick to note how a tinge 
of color had stolen into those snow-white cheeks, 
how a ripple of laughter trembled upon her lips, and 
how for the first time in all the past fortnight she 
seemed for the moment at least so exhilarated by the 





novelty and gayety of the scene about her as abso- 
lutely to have forgotten. 

“You like it?” he said. “ You are glad that we 
came, Mignon?” 

“Yes, indeed!” she said. ‘‘It is delightful— 
ever so much pleasanter than dining in our own 
rooms, with nobody in the world to look at but one 
another and Alphonse.” 

“He is, at any rate, more merciful to our nerves 
than are these gargons,” said Adam, calmly. “ If the 
equanimity with which every one endures the noises 
made by himself were not an established fact, what 
terrible lives these fellows would lead !” 

“No doubt if we were their waiters they would 
suffer as much from us as we do from them,” said Mi- 
gnon, gayly; “but I am quite willing to put up with 
all their crashes if you will bring me here again to- 
morrow.” 

“*Of course we will come again,” he said, “ if 
you wish it.” 

“We will dine at quite a fashionable hour,” cried 
Mignon, “‘ eight o’clock, exactly the time that I used 
to go to bed at Rosemary until I was sixteen, and I 
will order the dinner, and the wines, and the liqueurs, 
and everything! And just you see,” she added, 
triumphantly, “if I don’t manage to spend just as 
much money on it as you would !” 

“Only I am afraid you would come to grief over 
the menu,” said Adam, laughing ; “for you know, 
Mignon, that, though Mademoiselle Lacroix reckoned 
you her best French scholar, you do not always call 
things and persons by their right names, and it was 
only this afternoon that you wounded the feelings of 
our driver by addressing him as ‘ cochon /’” 

“ Anybody might make such a mistake as that!” 
said Mignon, with dignity ; “it is perfectly ridicu- 
lous that any language should have two words so 
wonderfully alike—and I shall always think that I 
know as much vea/ French as you do—only you have 
got all the accent, while I have none.” 

“ Have you not?” said Adam, gravely. “ Now, 
do you know, Mignon, that I should have said you 
had a great deal! For instance, when you went into 
that shop this afternoon and asked for a box of a 
pangles—" 

“ At any rate,” said Mignon, with red cheeks, “I 
got what I wanted; they understood me perfectly. 
Whereas, if you had gone in, you would have put so 
much fine accent and so little sense into the request 
that very likely you would not have got them at 
all!” 

“In short,” said Adam, seriously, “ we make one 
excellent French scholar between us ; but, like the 
two-headed nightingale, it would be death to separate 
us.” 

“ Tf it came to translating a page of ‘ Telemachus, 
said Mignon, nodding wisely, ‘‘ I know which would 
get the best of it ; some day we'll try.” 
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“‘Telemachus!"” How the familiar name sent his 
thoughts traveling backward! Mignon must have 
been a baby in arms when he was studying his. 

‘* Adam,” she said, dropping hgr voice to a dis- 
creet whisper, “have I got a large black spot on my 
face?” 

“iy i* 

“Nor a crooked parting” (she had removed her 
hat), ‘‘nor—nor anything remarkable ; nothing one 
way or the other to make a person keep on staring at 
me?” 

Adam looked across at the winsome English face 
that in the streets, the public promenades, the thea- 
tres (wherever, indeed, it appeared), drew all eyes 
after it as the sun does the flowers, and wondered in 
his heart how much longer she would retain that 
rarest and most priceless crown of beauty—uncon- 
sciousness. 

“No,” he said, “ I don’t see anything wrong with 
you. Why?” 

‘* Would you mind very much if I were to make 
a face at somebody ?” she said, still disregarding his 
question. 

‘*T should mind it very much, indeed !” he said, 
hastily. “What on earth can make you wish to do 
that, Mignon?” 

“‘ Because there is a rude man who has done noth- 
ing but stare at me since he came in—and a moment 
ago he deliberately smiled at me!” 

“ Did he, indeed ?” said Adam, smiling himself ; 
‘*never mind, dear, don’t look at him.” 

“But he is sitting just behind you,” she said, 
frowning, “ and every time I look at you I can’t help 
seeing him /” 

“ Then you must not look at me!” he said, lean- 
ing forward as though the direction taken by his own 
looks formed no part of the agreement. 

She was holding a rich, red strawberry to the still 
riper, sweeter fruit of her pouting lips, and, as he 
looked, a dimple in one cheek peeped suddenly out 
like a truant schoolboy ; then, seeming to repent of 
its sally, went in again. 

“* But supposing I like to look at you?” she said. 
In her fresh, clear young voice was neither falter nor 
sign of hesitation, the tone might have been that of 
a sister to brother, or don camarade ; nevertheless it 
set her husband’s heart beating and his pulses bound- 
ing madly. 

“ L'amour /” sighed a fat Frenchman, who sat en 
JSamilje with his wife and two daughters at a table 
close by. Armed with the inevitable toothpick, and 
thoroughly well satisfied with the dinner he had eat- 
en, he was regarding the spectacle of two young 
people, who had apparently paused in the business 
of dessert to stare at one another, with the profound- 
est amazement. 

“Bah !” said his wife, sallow, stout, and greedy, 
the mother of his children, the object of his parent’s 
choice, but by no means the ideal of his heart. 
“ They are brother and sister—she can be no older 
than our Fifine—one does not marry a child like 
that !” 

Madame has not half the sentiment of her lord, 








or a hundredth part of his imagination. She regu- 
lates her kitchen and household admirably ; attends 
to the cutting-out, making, and mending, of the fam- 
ily clothes ; amasses a dot for Marie, chooses a calling 
or profession for Jean, and rarely or never develops 
a soul, 

Should she bea childless lady, she flirts after a 
practical, systematic fashion until she is forty-five, 
after which she seeks in religion the excitement that 
in one shape or another she finds it impossible to do 
without. 

Mignon’s eyes strayed past Adam to the gay bou- 
levards beyond, and he saw, by the sudden contrac- 
tion of the pupils, that they were intently regarding 
something or somebody in the distance. 

He did not turn his head, although every moment 
he expected to hear a hasty step, a loud voice—and 
then wild words, perhaps blows, a scene— 

‘What are you looking at, Mignon?” he said, 
quietly. 

“ At a young man,” she said, ‘‘and oh! sucha 
wonderful one! I am sure Count d’Orsay in his 
palmiest days could not have beaten him. Did you 
not tell me the other day that these men are called 
Gommeux ?” 

“So they are,” he said, a weight lifted from his 
mind ; “and, after all,” he thought, “I am not to 
have this, the happiest evening I have ever known 
with her, destroyed by him. And under Henri III. 
they were called—what do you think ?” 

“ The Jncroyables ?” 

‘* No! they had your very name—they were called 
Mignons { while Louis Philippe christened them 
roués, because he said they, every one of them, de- 
served to be broken on the wheel !” 

“What is a voué?” said Mignon, tracing out a 
fanciful pattern on her dessert-plate with her straw- 
berry-pods. 

Adam, looking up, and encountering the eyes of 
a man who was at that moment passing him, felt it 
to be one of those odd coincidences of which life is 
full, that, at the very moment when he was hesitat- 
ing as to what reply he should give her, a sufficiently 
striking illustration in the flesh should instantaneous- 
ly appear before him. 

“A bad man, Mignon,” he said. 

And, even as he spoke, he was looking at Philip 
La Mert, who had seated himself at a table placed 
against the wall immediately behind Mignon, as 
calmly in the face as though he were a perfect 
stranger, whose appearance at Bignon’s called for 
no more surprise on his own part than that of any 
other person present. 

** After all,” thought Adam, “he does not intend 
to make a scene, he knows that it would do no good, 
his plot is something deeper ; nevertheless—courage !” 

Mignon had left off trifling with her strawberry- 
pods, and was now drinking coffee. 

The brightness of her mood had suddenly passed 
away, the anxious look had crept back to her eyes, 
the color had faded out of her cheeks, leaving her, 
like Christabel— 


“ Fair, not pale.”’ 
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It seemed to Adam—and the time came when 
what then seemed like an unreasonable fancy re- 
curred to him with all the force of a fulfilled proph- 
ecy—that the mere shadow of this man falling upon 
the girl had power to dim her brightness, and check 
the timid, gentle growth of those slender, lovely ten- 
drils of regard that she was with hesitation beginning 
to put forth to himself. 

‘** You think there will be a letter from Prue to- 
morrow ?” she said, looking at him anxiously, ‘I 
have not heard for two whole days, you know, and 
perhaps something may have happened—” 

“You are sure to hear from her to-morrow,” he 
said, hastily, for just now the one object of his life 
was to keep her from ¢hinking, and, though it is 
usually no such difficult matter to woo the very 
young from thought, he had never until to-night dis- 
covered, for even one brief hour, this girl to see the 
sunlight of to-day save through the dark shadows of 
yesterday. 

“ And perhaps you will get a letter, too,” she said, 
wistfully, ‘‘ with the good news in it for which you 
are hoping and waiting, and then we will go straight 
home, will we not? For, oh!” she added, shaking 
her head, “although we have seen and done so 
much, it seems a very long, long time since the day 
we were married !” 

Her clear voice, distinct and pure as that of a 
child—and we all know how much farther a child’s 
voice will travel than that of a grown person — 
reached to Mr. La Mert’s ears, and, his eyes meeting 
those of Adam, he smiled. 

Such a smile, on such a face ! 

One would have said that this man must, by sheer 
force of will, have raised himself from a bed of sick- 
ness, to which he was bound to return so soon as the 
fictitious strength that now supported him should be 
exhausted. One would have said, too, that behind 
those burning eyes of his raged a devil of reckless- 
ness and daring that boded mischief to somebody, 
unless, indeed, it was to have its recoil violently upon 
himself. 

“T am sorry you have found the time so long, 
Mignon,” said Adam, quietly, ‘‘ but cheer up—it is 
very nearly over now.” 

“ And this day week,” she said, her face one big 
smile, “we shall very likely be back again at the old 
place, and I shall have got my Prue again ; and if 
you were to wake up in your own house, and / in 
Rosemary, we should both rub our eyes and think 
we had been dreaming, and that we had never been 
married at all!” 

“Should we?” he said, smilingly ; ay, he could 
even smile under the eyes of the man who sat and 
watched him yonder. “And now, if you are quite 
ready, Mignon” (he had paid the bill some time 
sitfte), “shall we go now?” . 

“TI am quite ready,” she said, putting out he 
hand for her hat. And then he fell to wondering 


whether she would put it on without looking in the 
glass, or turn to the mirror behind her, and so come 
face to face with Philip La Mert. 

Now, when a woman puts on either hat, cloak, or 





bonnet, without once looking in the glass to see if it 
is straight or awry, one may be perfectly certain that 
there is something radically wrong with that woman, 
either in heart, mind, or body, or that in her char- 
acter there is some queer twist, that has placed her 
womanliness in abeyance, and. spoiled her for those 
useful and lovely purposes for which she was created. 
Without being coquette, it is natural for every wom- 
an to do the best she can for herself; it is, moreover, 
as disrespectful to society as to herself to appear in 
the guise of a sloven. 

And so it was that Mignon, rising from her seat, 
did turn round, and looking neither to the right nor 
left, but at the mirror before her, put up her slender 
hands to smooth her hair and fasten her hat, and, 
still regarding herself, saw Adam come from behind 
and put her black~silk cloak over her shoulders, 
Then she tied her ribbons, tucked up a stray love- 
lock that had escaped from the rest, the while her 
dress actually brushed Philip La Mert’s arm; the 
while she must, had she given one glance downward, 
have met the gaze of the man upon whose uncon- 
scious face she had shed such bitter tears on her 
wedding-morning, fourteen days ago. 

Then she began to draw on her gloves, turned 
quietly away, and passed down through the brilliant 
room with her husband. 

Their disappearance seemed to break the spell 
that had held Mr. La Mert inert, as though dead, 
through the foregoing performance, and, dashing 
down a gold-piece upon the table where he had been 
making a pretense of dining, he rose up and followed 
them. He was trembling, as though with an ague- 
fit ; his senses were reeling with passion and despair ; 
the mere sound of her voice, the sight of her face, 
had affected his brain as may strong wine the man 
whose body is enfeebled by privation and absti- 
nence ; the overwhelming loss that he had sustained 
engendered in him a yet more deadly, concentrated 
fury than he had known even in the first awful frus- 
tration of his hopes, and, if on all the earth that 
night there was a man ripe for crime, it was Philip 
La Mert. 

In the faces of those. who passed him he read 
some reflection of the horror of his own ; for as that 
haggard face, lit by those flaming eyes, went by, all 
shrank from him as though he brought misfortune in 
his track. 

As he stood without, his brain somewhat steadied 
by the cool night air, he saw, in a voiture moving 
rapidly away, a bit of white gown and a black-silk 
cloak, and inside that white gown and black cloak 
was, he well knew, Mignon. 

In another moment he, too, was in a carriage fol- 
lowing them. “ Thank God,” he cried, aloud, and 
lifting his eyes, impious as his words, to heaven, 
“ that she does not love him! No, nor ever shall !” 
he added, with clinched hand. “He stole her from 
me—ay ! let him look to it that I do not take my 
own back again, a something better than the love- 
less girl who gave her vows—no more—who shall 
yield up to me her heart, her soul—all !” 

“I wonder,” said Mignon, as they drove along 
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the gay boulevards and streets that had at first so 
bewildered her with their brilliance and noise, but 
to which she had now grown accustomed, “what 
London would say if one fine evening it discovered 
the outside of every shop in Regent Street garnished 
with plentiful chairs and little tables, while the own- 
ers sat at their ease drinking something cool, and 
discussing the affairs of the nation with their neigh- 
bors ?” 

‘John Bull would set his face against it,” said 
Adam. “If our working countrymen had as many 
inducements to idleness and ease as Paris affords, 
they would not be the fine fellows they are. While 
the Parisian is enjoying and talking, the Englishman 
is learning and doing, and there is more sound grit 
and stuff in one of the latter than in fifty of these 
absinthe-drinking, chattering, fervid, emotional creat- 
ures,” 

“You are too hard upon them!” cried Mignon. 
“ Can you deny that a Frenchman is the soul of po- 
liteness, and that he is as brave as a lion?” 

‘“*I wonder,” said Adam, less to Mignon than to 
himself, “ whence this same politeness springs? not 
from the heart, assuredly, else would not these 
charmingly courteous, smiling gentlemen be trans- 
formed by circumstances into Pétroleurs and Com- 
munists ; while the bravery of which so much is said 
is oftener than not the instinctive, headlong ferocity 
of a wild beast? When I regard monsieur,” he add- 
ed, ‘“‘ I behold him less as what Ae zs than as what he 
has been, and will be again.” 

“Hush!” said Mignon ; “ I do not wish to think 
of any of those bad and cruel things ; to me, Paris 
is just an enchanted city.” 

Ay, in truth, this city, at once the most beautiful 
and terrible in the world, is as enchanted a one as 
any of which we read with bated breath in our nur- 
sery-days, and loved and believed in with so un- 
swerving a faith and devotion, that not until we were 
growing up did we relinquish our fond and foolish 
belief that somewhere in the world—a little different 
maybe, with its heroes and heroines disguised as 
every-day folk—there existed some such place as 
that of which we read ; and sooner or later, when 
we got out into the world, we should find it, and 
wander up and down its shining streets ; and I vent- 
ure to think that up to twenty-five years of age we 
should none of us be very much astonished if we did 
discover with our real eyes the Happy Land, that 
with the eyes of our fancy we have looked upon so 
many, many times. Well, there is one city that all 
who seek may easily find; and if we would taste 
somewhat of those joys of which we dreamed in that 
far-distant time of credulous hope and passionate 
faith, let us go to Paris in the days of our youth, in 
the freshness of the spring-tide of our lives, when 
our consciences are pure and our souls unsoiled by 
the smirch and the shame of sin and sorrow ; when 
our steps move to the very rhythm and tune of the 
song of gladness that bubbles up from the well- 
spring of joy that dwells in our hearts. 

Above all, let us cast our memory behind us, 
and, if we have studied history well, recall that 








which we have read concerning this city, less as a 
living, breathing record of facts, than as a brilliant 
and terrifying fable that does but entice and fasci- 
nate us the more—then, and then only, can we draw 
her into our very blood as a thing of beauty that 


“.... will never 
Pass into nothingness, but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health and quiet breathing. 
. «++ Yea, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits.”’ 


And even if we are no longer very young and very 
happy, as we pass the portals of this magic king- 
dom does not dull care step down from the pillion 
behind us, knowing that to him all entrance is de- 
nied? No sooner do we breathe her air than we 
are infected by that gafté de ceur that is the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the Parisian, and our tor- 
pid hearts quicken into vivid, healthy enjoyment. 
“See Naples and die,” runs the proverb; let us 
rather say, ‘‘See Paris and live!” For there is an 
intoxication of life in her very air, and she is em- 
phatically a city of neither yesterday nor to-morrow, 
but—to-day. All she asks of us is to take the 
present between our lips and suck its sweetness 
slowly out, as oblivious of her past, as careless of 
the future, as she. For she remembers not her re- 
verses and her humiliations; only in her heart live 
fresh and green her glories, her victories, and the 
crowns of her heroes. Emerging with radiant smile 
from the darkest abysm of shame and degradation, 
she dashes the blood from her beautiful brow, the 
foam from her lips, and, crowning herself with lilies, 
calls upon her children to arise and rejoice with her. 

Such a one, though stricken oft and violently 
by fate, outraged and rent in twain by the passions 
evoked from her own strength and weakness, can 
never die; though her glory be dimmed, yet can it 
never be utterly quenched, for the life that she 
bears is a charmed one, and no more to be destroyed 
than the rainbow, whose colors fade indeed, but only 
to return again in all their splendor. 

And so it is that her children, though oftentimes 
in their mad and senseless fury they turn upon and 
rend the bosom that warmed and nourished them, 
yet love her with a deep and exceeding love, that is 
stronger than the love of wife, and home, and chil- 
dren ; that she is the idol of their youth, maturity, 
and old age; and that she is the very core of their 
heart ; so do they die with her name upon their lips. 

‘*Mignon,” said Adam, arousing himself as the 
carriage stopped at the place where they usually de- 
scended for the Champs-Elysées, “I beg your par- 
don for being such a dull companion, but I have 
been—thinking—” 

‘‘Hark!” she said, lifting her hand as they 
stood together on the veritable Elysian Fields, where 
thousands of lamps glittered, and thousands of 
people went to and fro; ‘‘do you hear that girl’s 
voice yonder? Let us go and listen!” 

A few steps, and they passed into one of those 
strange, poetic, open-air concerts, “‘ Unter den Lin- 
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den,” with the blue sky for a spangled canopy, the 
grass for a carpet, through the sea of upturned faces, 
all directed toward the gayly-dressed, sweet-voiced 
Italian who faced them, smiling from the centre of 
the brilliantly-lit, gaudy stage before them. 

Mignon, glancing up at the low screen of deli- 
cate leaves that alone came betwixt her brow and 
heaven, met the eyes of a man who was passing 
by to his place. 

“ Adam,” she said, pulling gently at his hand 
with a certain hurry and dismay in her soft voice, 
“did you see that? Is it possible? Could it have 
been—He ?” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“. ... 'Tis the pest 
Of love, that fairest joys give most unrest ; 
That things of delicate and tenderest worth 
Are swallowed all, and made a second dearth 
By one consuming flame... . 
Half happy by comparison of bliss 
Is miserable.” 


SOMEBODY was leaning out of one of the win- 
dows of the Hétel Bristol, engaged in dropping 
pieces of bread-and-butter on to something or some- 
body below. She was such a long, long way up, 
and the object of her attention such a long, long 
way beneath, that her missiles seemed to fall quite 
slowly, and were every one wide of the mark. At 
last, however, by dint of most careful perseverance 
and practice, she succeeded in hitting the exact cen- 
tre of that feature of a face which is perhaps more 
provocative of blows, as it is more prone to resent 
them, than any other, viz., the nose. The particular 
nose that was just then the target at which Mignon 
shot her unskillful arrows belonged to the driver of 
a voiture de remise that was drawn up, apparently 
waiting for some person or persons to come out of 
the hotel and take their seats in it. 

Disgracefully awakened from the doze into which 
he had fallen, and looking all about him, and finally 
upward,*he discovered far above him a charming 
head thrust out through an open window, that nodded 
with much energy, saying, as plainly as it could 
speak, and with the broadest emphasis, “ Attendez!” 

The man, recognizing her, touched his hat, and 
made a gesture to show her that he understood, then 
sat immovable as before. 

Adam, entering the sa/on just as Mignon’s most 
energetic nods and becks were going forward, stopped 
short with a sudden and most disagreeable sensation 
of surprise, then, advancing to her side, put out his 
head and looked down also. 

“*Tt was so lucky I saw him,” said Mignon, draw- 
ing in her head, and blinking both her sun-dazzled 
eyes. “I do believe he was on the point of going 
away, quite out of patience, when I made him look 
up, and I would not have had him do that for any- 
thing !” 

Mr. Montrose, looking abroad and about with 





any rate nothing that he had expected or feared to 
see. ‘Then a thought struck him. 

“He is coming up,” he said, calmly. 
to him, then, that you were beckoning?” 

“Coming up?” she said, staring at him ; “ why 
should he do that? and how can he leave his horse 
and the carriage?” 

Adam broke into sudden relieved laughter as he 
looked out again, and discovered below the convey- 
ance, that, from the height whence he regarded it, 
reminded him irresistibly of the chariot horsed and 
driven by the industrious fleas. 

“I do believe,” he said, “ that it is your cochon, 
Mignon! But what is he doing there?” 

“Have you forgotten,” said Mignon, popping 
her head out again, to make sure that he had not 
gone, “that we told him to come for us at ten o’clock 
this morning punctually? And now,” she added, 
reproachfully, as she drew her flushed face in again, 
‘it is nearly half-past !” 

“ And whose fault is that, Mignon?” said Adam, 
laughing ; “did you not persist in sacrificing com- 
fort to a fine view?—and when people live in the 
clouds must you not make allowance for the time it 
takes to descend and reascend again ?” 

“ There is always the lift!” said Mignon, putting 
on her hat, and taking her cloak from a chair hard 
by; “and it does seem such a pity to waste the 
morning hours, the best of all the day.” 

The July sun was pouring his flood of light full 
upon the gay, bright sa/on, upon the man who leaned 
his shoulders against the window-frame, and looked 
at his wife, upon the girl who stood thoughtfully 
tying her strings, altogether unconscious of the re- 
gard oi either. 

“ Mignon,” said Adam, looking at her critically, 
“TI don’t know much about those matters—but isn’t 
your cloak a little—a little old-fashioned, dear?” 

“How long ago did Red Riding-hood live?” 
said the girl. ‘“ A hundred—five hundred years—a 
thousand. I can’t fancy our grandmothers, however 
remote, could have been vza/ children, without know- 
ing her story by heart! And just as old as she is, so 
old is my cloak, for, if it were made in red instead 
of black, it would be the very counterpart of hers !” 

“ We must buy you a new one,” he said ; “ but I 
don’t think we can afford Worth!” he added, laugh- 
ing. 

we He would show me to the door if I went,” said 
Mignon, with conviction, as she drew a ‘‘ Marshal 
Niel” rose from the bouquet that Adam had just 
brought in and laid upon the table. ‘‘ Do you not 
know that from the depths of his soul he despises an 
insignificant, slender person, while he loves to dress 
a fine, large woman with a presence?” 

“Then,” said Adam, glancing at the gracious 
proportions of a figure that from crown to heel was 
of Nature’s proudest, most fastidious fashioning, 
“we will wait, Mignon, until you have developed 
into a fine woman, or at any rate something very 
different from what you are now !” 

“Shall we ever come here again, I wonder?” 


“Tt was 


keen, quick scrutiny, could discover nothing, or at | she said, half to herself, her eyes straying past him 
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to the goodly city that was stretched at her feet. 
“I hope not—at least without er.” 

‘*You have not yet given me a flower for my 
button-hole,” said Adam, quietly. 

Every morning, and to him it was the shortest, 
sweetest minute of the whole day, she was wont to 
place a flower in his coat, and had it pleased her to 
place in it a nosegay as big as footmen wear on a 
drawing-room day, he would have worn it without a 
murmur until the following day. 

“I beg your pardon !” she said, turning at once, 
and selecting a pale bud from among her brighter 
sisters, with her eyes still full of thought, put up her 
little, gloved hands, and fastened the flower in its 
place. 

The stalk was troublesome ; she was a little lon- 
ger than usual over her task, yet he stood perfectly 
still and silent, scarcely glancing, to all appearance, 
at the blue violets of her eyes, half seen through the 
brown fringe that contained them ; nor at the sweet, 
tender mouth, of which he was in truth saying to 
himself : 


“ Her lips were all my own, and—ah, ripessheaves 
Of happiness! ye on the stubble droop, 
Yet never may be garnered. . . .” 


How gentle he had to be with her, how ,atient, no 
one would ever know. His love for her must have 
been pure and great indeed to so enable him to deny 
himself every privilege of the lover and the husband 
for fear of frightening her. Not one sweet overt 
violence of love did he permit himself—in her own 
good time she would come to him of her own free- 
will ; till then he would put no pressure upon her, 
nor cast away the rich fruit that he saw ripening to 
him in the future for the green, unripe one of the 
present. 

He had by now so schooled himself in self-com- 
mand that she never dreamed how the mere light 
touch of her hand upon his coat set his pulses throb- 
bing, his heart beating madly, or how the temptation 
often rose within him like a giant to take her in his 
arms (for was she not his own?) and pray her for 
dear God’s sake to try and learn to love him a little 
—only a little, and so give back, for the plenty he 
poured upon her, some better return than the heart- 
bareness that was his portion, But Mignon, as I 
have said, knew nothing of this. To all appearance, 
he was far more indifferent and at his ease than she. 
Since her marriage, the girl’s eyes had never met his 
with the old fearless, unshrinking gaze that he re- 
membered : in their depths he thought he discovered 
something that was not fear, but rather a dumb and 
piteous reproach, inducing in him some such shame 
as a man may experience who has taken from a 
child’s ignorant, generous hand a toy, of which it 
knew not then the exceeding value, but to the loss 
of which, awakening by-and-by, it regards with 
helpless condemnation the man that reft it from 
it. 

“ There !” said Mignon, stepping back, and look- 
ing at the now garnished button-hole, “ it is really 
very pretty indeed! I never made you a better! 





But indeed that poor old fellow will think we are 
playing him a trick, and we have such a lot to do to- 
day!” 

“Yes,” said Adam, “there is a great deal to do 
to-day!” but he was thinking of other matters than 
she was. As they left the sa/on together it suddenly 
occurred to him how, each time Philip La Mert had 
spoken with Mignon, she had worn a rose at her 
neck, and she wore one to-day ! 

The faithful cocher was still at his post—fast 
asleep. 

Why is it so much more easy to come out of all 
pleasant things than to enter into them? And from 
that choicest good on earth, sleep, we emerge even 
more quickly than any of the rest. 

So that it took but a moment to make a very hap- 
py man a very careworn, troubled one, and away they 
went through the clear, bright morning, along the 
cool, freshly-watered streets, while the divine early- 
summer fruits that seemed to have overflowed the 
shops to the boulevards beyond were everywhere, as 
also the countless flowers that, in their gay profusion, 
seemed to tell how, out yonder beyond the great city, 
the world was all ablaze with Summer’s jocund mirth. 
And who that has seen Paris in her early morning 
robe will deny that she is then every whit as fair as 
in her crowded noonday brightness, and dazzling mid- 
night splendor ? 

“What a delightful thing it is,” said Mignon, 
with a sigh of relief, ‘ to be for once behind a horse 
that will go! All the others we have had simply 
crawled.” 

“Yes,” said Adam, absently, and wishing with 
all his heart that the animal in question would go 
faster still ; for one backward glance, given imme- 
diately after ieaving the hotel, had informed him that 
they were followed. 

In the midst of his preoccupation he could not help 
smiling—this wild-goose chase seemed to him so laugh- 
able an affair ; and, after all, what did the pursuer 
promise himself? A scene of storming and raving, 
after the good old melodramatic fashion? an invita- 
tion to fight for the lady somewhere out of sight, yet 
near enough for her to hear the pistol-shots and rush 
upon the scene tearing her beautiful fair hair? a 
forcible abduction in the streets of Paris? But, no; 
the days of brave Lochinvar were over, though they 
were very good, bright, wholesome days, and ten 
thousand times sweeter and purer than any we ever 
get now ! 

**Would you mind very much if we went in the 
Bois first and to the Poste Restante afterward, Mi- 
gnon?” said Adam. 

It was their custom to fetch their letters daily, 
and afterward read them as they went on their expe- 
ditions ; but the girl was always restless and anxious 
until she knew for certain whether there was or was 
not a letter from Prue, so her face fell, and Adam 
saw it. 

“You will not go very far?” she said. “I have 
got it in my head that there will be some news to- 
day.” 

“We will go no farther than you wish,” he said ; 
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then gave some rapid order to the driver that she 
could not catch, 

It was with a feeling of unconquerable distaste 
and almost fear that Adam shrank from the moment 
when Mignon should come face to face with her past 
(nay, was he not her present ?) lover again. That 
wedding morning of his (would he ever forget it ?), 
when he found his young wife sitting, pale and un- 
resisting, clasped in the embrace of Philip La Mert ! 
Not even a life-long happiness with her could ever 
efface that bitter, galling memory. 

They were passing through the Place de la Con- 
corde, where—O mockery of name !—had once been 
shed some of the purest and noblest, as of the vilest 
and most infamous, blood of France. Hither came 
proud, ever-beautiful Marie Antoinette, expiating, by 
the heroism of her death, the heartlessness and fri- 
volity of her life; and hither, too, brave Charlotte 
Corday and beautiful Madame Roland, while step- 
ping lightly after (for they knew how to die, those 
proud and haughty aristocrats, who accepted death 
with less scorn than life at the hands of the low and 
brutal canailie) came the flower of the French nobil- 
ity, a gay and winsome array of courtly shapes in 
ruffled lawn, and silks, for they went not meanly 
clad to their last great levee in those days! 

What manner of looks were those, I wonder, 
that they cast downward upon the famous ¢ricoteuses 
who circled round the guillotine, knitting quietly 
between the intervals of the brilliant, ghastly show ? 
Even such as the king of the forest may give in dy- 
ing to the currish, slinking shapes that gather about 
him, knowing that he is powerless to scatter or de- 
stroy them. 

“T wonder,” said Mignon, thoughtfully, as they 
passed swiftly along the famous avenue that, not so 
long ago, was the vantage-ground for luxury, frivoli- 
ty, and magnificence, “ whether it would be better to 
begin climbing the Arc de Triomphe overnight, or 
begin it early in the morning, and so have a reason- 
able chance of reaching the top before night?” 

“Get up early in the morning, by all means,” 
said Adam, “as I wish you to see Paris from it by 
night, when the lamps are lit; but there are not 
quite so many stairs as you suppose !” 

“It ought to be very good,” said Mignon, “ con- 
sidering the trouble it is to get there! As far as I 
can make out, the Monument was the merest joke to 
it!” 

“ And did you ever climb that—really ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, every one of us! But when I got 
to the top—I don’t know how it was—but I could 
only walk two double! I had a dreadful feeling 
that if I stood upright it would all topple over! 
And once—I thought I should have died of fright— 
it actually shook.” : 

“IT can faithfully promise you that the Arc de 
Triomphe will not!” said Adam, gravely ; ‘‘ no, not 
if it were burdened with ten thousand such thistle- 
down slips of maidens as you, Mignon !” 

They are in the Bois now ; Mignon comes to it 
every day, and always at an unfashionable hour, 
either quite early or rather late, and she knows every 





winding way, and nook, and corner, and there is not 
one dell to which she has not pierced, or one myste- 
rious glade that she has not traversed. When she 
first beheld it, she was wild with joy and surprise, 
but now she enjoys it all in that best and most per- 
fect of all ways—silence. And the thorns and wood- 
land flowers that gem its carpet are no whit the less 
fair and sweet that they have been watered again 
and again with the blood of man; that hither, as 
though the world were not wide enough to furnish 
any other spot on which they could draw their 
swords, they must come to the place where God and 
man alike have shown their choicest handiwork. 

‘* But are we not going to get out?” said Mignon, 
in surprise, as they still went swiftly on. 

“ Not to-day,” said Adam. 

** And, after all,” she said, ‘‘ the sooner we leave 
here, the sooner we shall get the letters!” 

Leaving the Bois by a different outlet, they came 
ere long to a more crowded part of the city, where, 
as Adam quickly perceived, the traffic would render 
it difficult for one carriage te closely follow another, 
provided the first had a good start. Saying some 
brief words to the driver, he obeyed his instructions 
so well that in a few moments there intervened be- 
tween the two carriages a block of conveyances that 
Mr. La Mert would not find it an easy matter to 
pass. A few minutes later, to Mignon’s astonish- 
ment, the driver turned sharply in at the court-yard 
of the Louvre. 

“ But the letters!” she cried, “the letters!” 

“You shall have them almost immediately,” he 
said, leaping out and looking back. ‘ Meanwhile, 
come, Mignon, come!” 

He held out his hand, the girl put hers into it, 
wondering and a little afraid, his voice recalled to 
her so vividly the morning when he had bidden her 
follow him, and she had willed to stay. 

“ But I have seen all these things, and the Kauff- 
mann’s pictures, before,” said Mignon, a little cross, 
as they passed through the museum of ancient and 
modern sculpture, where men and women 


“.... not yet dead, 
But in old marble ever beautiful,” 


looked down upon the perishable atoms of humanity 
that had been coming and going, going and coming, 
this thousand years and more. 

We call this, our nineteenth century, the age of 
progress and civilization, and look back with dis- 
dainful scorn on the old benighted days, although 
we admit that here and there might be found in 
them a great poet, a great sculptor, a great architect. 
We hug ourselves on our culture, our art, our im- 
provements ; we imagine that our feet are set on a 
path illumined by the searching rays of truth; yet 
what are our boasts, our mouthings, our vain prey 
tensions, to the accomplished deeds of those mighty 
men who, living in those splendid and so-called days 
of darkness, talked not of their works, but accom- 
plished them, content to leave their fame in the 
hands of posterity? Be sure that they were not for- 
ever looking backward to decry the past, or forward 
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to anticipate the future ; they just took their lives 
and their surroundings as unmurmuringly as their 
daily present ; and, unlike us, they did 


“. ... act in the living present, 
Heart within, and God o’erhead !"” 


It would puzzle us, indeed, to find in our midst a 
Homer, a Phidias, a Socrates, or a Zeuxis, and yet, 
forsooth, ‘hey walked in the darkness of ignorance ; 
while we, a puny, struggling throng, holding out sick 
hands to that which we can never reach, are bathed 
in the light of truth! 

Adam suddenly put out his hand and drew Mi- 
gnon behind a group of statuary that stood near. 
Mignon looked at him in amazement, but he was not 
looking at her, but at Rideout, who had just entered, 
and was casting his eyes about, plainly in search of 
Mignon. 

He could see neither her nor Adam, and with 
hasty step sprang up the stairs and vanished. 

‘‘We will go now,” said Adam. 

His voice and manner had suddenly changed ; he 
looked bright and happy ; his spirits rose like quick- 
silver at the thought that he had shaken off his shad- 
ow—and now he was free, for an hour or two at 
least, from the haunting consciousness of being dogged 
wherever he went. 

“But,” said Mignon, “as we are here, I should 
like to see the Kauffmann pictures again.” 

“ To-morrow,” said Adam, hurrying on. 
is the voiture ; jump in, Mignon, quick !” 

Puzzled and bewildered, Mignon took her place, 
Adam sprang in beside her, the driver cracked his 
whip, they were off ! 

‘* After all,” said Adam to himself, with as much 
glee as though he were a runaway schoolboy, ‘‘ I do 
believe I have given him the slip; and for at least a 
little while longer there will be no one to come be- 
tween my little sweetheart and me.” 


“ Here 


—- + 


CHAPTER XXII. 


‘“* Let the white death sit on her cheek forever ; 
We'll ne’er come there again.” 


MIGNON had received her letter, and, after tear- 
ing it open with her usual devouring eagerness, had 
been rewarded by the usual disappointment. Adam, 
too, had got a budget; but, after glancing at and 
frowning over the first of the batch, he had thrust 
them all into his pocket, resolved to permit nothing 
to cast a shadow upon the brightness of these hours 
that he somehow felt to be stolen. And this notion 
gave to them the zest that uncertainty alone can be- 
stow—for is it not one of. the oddest contradictions 
of contrary human nature that we should only be ca- 
pable of a full appreciation of our joys when we hold 
them but on the frailest and most uncertain tenure? 

But now, as he stands with her under the roof of 
Notre-Dame, his mood changes, he grows thoughtful ; 
while something of the feeling of the man who wrote 
in energetic doggerel anent the glories of Niagara— 
VOL. 11.—34 





** When standing under the Horseshoe Fall, 
Didn't z# look great? didn’t / look small?" 


steals into Mignon’s mind. She has never conscious- 
ly measured herself in any way, by any standard, but 
now it is suddenly borne in upon her what an insig- 
nificant, petty speck she is. 

She has it not in her thoughts that some day she 
will describe with her weak fingers or paltry tongue 
her impressions of this vast and superb cathedral ; 
therefore she strikes no attitudes indicative of an 
enormous amount of appreciation, combined with a 
totally inadequate power of receptivity; nor does 
she gaze exhaustively at the roof, the floor, the whole 
magnificent coup-d’@i/, then fall to taking notes dis- 
tractedly, as though these splendors could be trans- 
ferred to the paper or carried away in her pocket by 
a mere violent effort of will. An old-young lady 
standing near, who is attired with the usual economy 
of the British female when she goes abroad, is going 
through all these evolutions, but Mignon just stands 
hushed and solemn, feeling (as she has never before 
felt under vault made by human hands) that here 
one might look up, up, and seem to see the blue 
heavens shining through the apparently illimitable 
distance above. Involuntarily she has clutched at 
Adam’s hand, like a frightened child, and holds it 
fast, while he, who has seen it all before, is seeing it 
all over again, with the girl’s beautiful, startled eyes, 
in the quiver of her proud, sensitive lips, in the color 
that comes and goes in her cheeks. 

After all, he says to himself, he has not quite 
sounded the depths or mastered the intricacies of his 
young wife’s heart: it was but a minute ago that, 
standing in the Sacristie, she had proved herself 
wholly unimpressed by the gold and silver treasures 
of the cathedral—nay, in the very midst of an ob- 
vious fable recounted by their guide, had remarked, 
in her clear, English voice, “ I don’t believe that !” 

But now she doubted and questioned nothing, 
she simply saw, and understood. 

There are men and women who live and die 
without understanding, who go through life with un- 
seeing eyes, unhearing ears, who are never even 
dimly conscious of the ungrasped treasures strewed 
in their path, whose insensibility to noble influences 
is so profound, that they are not even aware that 
they lack the one divine spark that will kindle the 
soul into life, and turn the commonest things on earth 
to beauty, the very pebbles of hard experience to 
jewels of gold and silver. 

Therefore Adam rejoiced when he saw how this 
child, whom no one could reckon wise, and some 
might count as frivolous and shallow, was so blessed 
by Heaven as to possess “ the seeing eye.” 

How small the people looked as they went to and 
fro! They appeared to crawl upon the face of the 
enormous inclosure like flies, while their puny voices 
made not so much as one faint echo through the si- 
lence. Strange that man, the director and controller 
of such gigantic forces, should ever appear confound- 
ed before the might of his own works! Strange that, 
after toiling long and successfully at some great un- 
dertaking that has brought him fame, he should never 
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feel his insignificance and evanescence so keenly as 
when he steps back to behold it in the full majesty 
of itscompletion ! It requires a bold and even rebel- 
lious spirit, the spirit of a Lucifer, not of the arch- 
angel Gabriel, to stand his ground firmly before the 
dumb witness that proclaims how #¢ will endure when 
the subtile brain that conceived, the nervous, cun- 
ning hand that formed it, shall have reverted to its 
native dust. It is to the unenlightened eye the tri- 
umph of matter over mind, of dull reality over gen- 
ius, of the supremacy of the things that remain over 
those that wither and pass away. And yet there are 
spirits, bold and brave enough to sweep aside with 
scorn the mere outward appearance of perpetuity, 
who, looking with clear eyes to the deyond, behold 
the living fire of the essence that shall outlive the 
accomplished work, even as the work has in its turn 
outlived the ephemeral dust, and in that conscious- 
ness will dare with unabashed front to contemplate 
the creation of man’s hands. 

Loosing her hand from Adam's, Mignon paused be- 
fore that marvelous piece of sculpture that represents 
a man half lifting himself from his open coffin, ghast- 
ly, trembling, nerveless, yet borrowing in that awful 
extremity of weakness a strength more terrible in its 
impotence than had been an utter collapse, with the 
sweat of exhaustion on his brow, and the foretaste 
of the tortures of the damned in his blank and aw- 
ful eyes, and the secrets of the charnel-house locked 
within those frozen lips—one by one his lineaments 
imprinted themselves upon her memory, to lie side 
by side maybe with something exquisite and lovely— 
the well-remembered rose-garden of Silverhoe, per- 
haps, or the bridal blossoms of the avenue as she 
had seen it last, in its splendid livery of white and 
red, 

Wandering still hither and thither, it so chanced 
that she all at once discovered Adam to be no longer 
by her side. It is easily accomplished, a separation 
in a vast and unknown place: one false step to the 
right or to the left, and each effort to retrace it re- 
sults in setting the seekers farther and farther from 
each other, 

But Mignon made no very diligent search after 
her companion, and she was neither lonely nor 
afraid, for was not Muriel with her in the spirit if 
not in the body, now and always? 

It mattered little, as Adam had one day said 
to himself, the manner of man by whose side she 
walked through life, for she heeded no face, heark- 
ened to no voice, as she followed the beckoning 
will-o’-the-wisp of her sister’s unknown fate. 

She drifted hither and thither until she found 
herself once more at the entrance to the cathedral, 
and—yes—there was the old cocher fast asleep on the 
box as usual, or pretending to be. 

How hot the sun was; how burning the pave- 
ment underfoot! For the first time that year the 
sun was making himself actively and tyrannically 
disagreeable, and Mignon looked about her, seek- 
ing some shady place in which to hide herself and 


wait for Adam’s appearance. Not being able to find | 
the desired haven she strolled round the cathedral, | 





to see how it looked from an outside view, and as 
the last flutter of her dress vanished, the cocher 
opened one of his sleepy old eyes, and recognized 
her. Somebody else, too, at a considerable distance, 
and scarcely believing his good fortune, hastened 
forward in pursuit. Following her fancy, the girl 
came by-and-by to a promenade planted with trees, 
and adorned in the centre with a fountain that ought 
to have been playing, but was not. A few donnes 
were sitting there, knitting and gossiping while they 
overlooked certain odd, old-fashioned children, the 
like of whom one never sees out of France. 

Half a dozen soldiers in their ugly red-and-blue 
coats, and with their impossible waists and fearful 
and wonderful nether garments, were standing 
about, shrugging their shoulders, gesticulating, gab- 
bling as only a Parisian knows how; and Mignon 
looked at them with an amused smile, mentally 
measuring their proportions with those of the stal- 
wart, broad-shouldered red-coats, of whom she had 
seen so many in her time at Hounslow. 

Market-women were passing by, in their homely, 
thrifty dress, and clean, close white caps, refreshing 
spectacles in these days of tawdry, cheap finery and 
pretension, when every serving-maid makes it her 
aim to copy her mistress as closely as she can, and 
the line of demarkation between the higher and 
lower orders has long been passed. All young 
women are young ladies nowadays, the milliner’s 
apprentice, the barroom-maid, equally with daugh- 
ters of an earl; and the good old title cf “a young 
lady of quality” has gone out forever with the de- 
parted days, when only gentlewomen and persons of 
rank wore brocade and lawn, while the middle and 
lower classes kept to homespun and duffle gray. 

Still wandering idly on, Mignon came to an odd- 
looking, low white building, that attracted her atten- 
tion in the first place by its extreme ugliness, and in 
the second by the unceasing stream of men, women, 
and children, who were pouring in and out of it. 
They seemed to be for the most part artisans, and 
quite poor people, although a few carriages waited 
without. Accustomed to the exhibitions of Paris, 
that, unlike those of London, are generously thrown 
open, free to the public, Mignon drew nearer, 
stepped over the threshold, and entered. 

At first she could make out nothing. Whatever 
show there might be was in some place beyond, she 
thought, as the outcoming people jostled her in the 
narrow entrance. And then she began to wonder 
why all these people looked at her so strangely, why 
a whisper suddenly passed from lip to lip, while one 
or two men, as though unconsciously, put up their 
hands as if to stay her progress. 

She was so young, so entirely alone, so innocent 
of regard ; moreover, her beauty was of so gay and 
debonair a character, that one would have taken her 
to be on her way to some joyous spectacle, some 
comely pleasant sight. ‘‘ Therefore,” muttered these 
poor people beneath the breath, “ what does she here?” 

She was Anglaise, it was true; but did those 
English Iadies go in such careless, happy fashion to 
seek a lost father, brother, or sweetheart ? 
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Another step or two, and, no one hindering her, 
she found herself in what appeared to bea large 
and shabby room, a portion of which was shut off 
from the rest by a high glass partition. 

This transparent wall was lined by a row of per- 
sons, who all appeared to be gazing in intent silence 
at some object or objects that lay beyond. Facing 
her, as she entered, was a whitewashed wall, upon 
which hung in straight, formal folds, like headless 
imitations of pinioned bodies, a strange collection 
of garments, for the most part ragged, but all soiled 
and discolored by the (apparent) action of water. 

Mignon, looking all about her in perplexity, yet 
with a certain sense of pleasurable excitement and 
anticipation, for her curiosity was by now thoroughly 
aroused, stepped lightly toward the glass wall, with 
its fringe of absorbed human beings. 

An old woman, hardened in sin and sorrow, with 
a heart that had outlived all sympathy with human 
misery, turning and seeing that unconscious, bloom- 
ing face behind her, suddenly, and not knowing 
why, though the instinct was the same as prompts 
one to rescue a child who wanders blindfold into 
danger, lifted her hand with a wild and warning 
gesture, and waved the girl back. But Mignon, 
understanding nothing, and disregarding that kindly 
warning, pressed nearer, and looking over the wom- 
an’s shoulder through the glass beyond, beheld— 
this : 

Upon a black marble slab immediately below 
her eyes, was stretched the body of a young girl. 

Partially covered by a rude board, the limbs were 
bare, the bosom was shrouded by a veil of rich, wet, 
brown hair, over which a small stream of water 
flowed sluggishly. 

The face—O Heavens! the face, on which the 
rigor mortis had already set in, whose was it— 
whose ? 

Could those heavy-lidded eyes lift their glance to 
Mignon’s, would they not be revealed as richly brown 
as that glorious dripping hair? 

Could those silent, beautiful lips utter sound, 
would they not shriek aloud, “ Gadrielle! Gadri- 
elle 1” 

Or had those heavy arms power to uplift them- 
selves, would they not close with breathless, loving 
gladness upon the girl who stood, an image of stone, 
gazing downward with eyes more fearful than those 
shuttered ones of the dead ? 

Those little feet that lay so still and quiet, had 
they not trodden the self-same path from early child- 
hood that the living ones yonder had pressed ; and 
being parted by the cruel intervention of Fate, and 
set upon divergent paths, had they at last met to- 
gether again thus ? 

Mignon’s dull brain did not turn, her tongue did 
not cry aloud, her numb heart was pulseless and still 
as that of the piteous drowned thing yonder, as she 
withdrew her eyes from it and looked at the only 
other occupant of the inclosure—a man in the me- 
ridian of his strength and early manhood, upon 
whose brow death had set an untroubled, serene 
majesty that its comeliness had never known in life, 








that never comes to any man until he has tasted of 
the fruit of the immortals, nor is ever seen upon his 
face in the hour of his greatest happiness, his most 
unalloyed content. 

If one had ever doubted that the joys of heaven 
are greater than those of earth, need one go farther 
than the common, every-day sight of a dead man or 
woman’s face? Mignon’s eyes traveled slowly back- 
ward to the thing that lay before her. 

‘*Muriel—” she said, in a whisper, “ Muriel—I 
have not welcomed you, my darling—because I did 
not understand just at first that I had really found 
you—found you—” She paused, looked vacantly 
about, then back again at the girl she addressed. 
“Can you not come to me?” she said, still in the 
same tone, “for I cannot get to you—see, there is 
all this cruel glass between us, and I can’t—I 
can’t— 

“* Why are you here, my darling?” she went on, 
monotonously, “with all these people staring in 
upon you—and you must he cold there—cold—are 
you asleep? I have waited for you so long, but now 
I have found you !” 

On either side the people had fallen away before 
her, staring and wondering, as she leaned her brow 
against the glass, talking, or (as those who listened 
expressed it) gibbering quietly to herself. 

“Tt is time for you to awake, Muriel,” she said ; 
“the sun is shining ; how can you sleep so soundly 
with it full upon your eyes? Do you not know 
that it is summer-time ?—the time that you always 
loved !” 

Then the girl’s voice changed, and there fell from 
her lips, as though unconsciously, a snatch of the old, 
talismanic song : 

“ Cherry ripe, cherry ripe, ripe! I cry; 
Full and fair ones, come and buy. 
Cherry ripe, cherry ripe, ripe—” 

She broke off, put up her hand to her head, gazed 
uncertainly on the faces around her — heard one 
woman say to another, “Is she mad? To be talking 
—to be singing—to the dead?” 

She caught the word mort, and the unknown, 
nameless fear that had been creeping and shudder- 
ing through her mind took shape and substance, 
and, clothed in words, rose up a living shape to con- 
front her with its hideous existence. 

It was suddenly borne in upon her that the some- 
thing strange upon Muriel’s face, that she had vainly 
tried to understand, was indeed something that by 
its strangeness was set far beyond her power of com- 
prehension, and to which the rude lips of the woman 
who spoke had given a name that she could not 
have found for herself—that not on Death’s counter- 
feit, sleep, she looked, but on Death himself, who 
had entered into his kingdom and with silent majesty 
taken the place of that counterfeit for ever and ever. 

In that supreme moment, and seeing that all 
power of expression by word or deed was denied to 
her, it may be that the poor, overtasked, and already 
tottering brain would have turned, had not help ar- 
rived—help under strange guise, from a strange hand ! 
Some one grasped her hands suddenly and firmly ; 
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a voice, urgent and alarmed, cried, “ Mignon, come 
away !” 

Turning, she saw close to her own a face that 
seemed familiar to her, yet knew not whose it was, 
or where, or when, she had last beheld it. 

And the new-comer, as he looked into her blue 
: eyes, blank as death, clear as crystal ; at her lips, those 
lovely, stant lips, that he so well and passionately 
remembered, now drawn convulsively back from the 
small, clinched, white teeth ; at the whole face whence 
every trace of youth and tenderness had departed— 
well might he believe himself to be in the presence 
of one who, in the first measureless dread and won- 
der of an awful and hitherto unimagined sight, had 
been struck to stone, each feature frozen into the ex- 
pression it took on the first lightning-stroke of reve- 
lation. 

“Do you know what is there?” she said, in a 
whisper, the power of speech returning to her, and 
pointing with her lifted forefinger at the glass—“ do 
you know who it is, I say?” 

“ Yes, yes,” he said, looking only at her, ‘‘ I know 
—only come away, Mignon—such sights as these are 
enough to kill you—come !” 

**No,” she said, calmly ; “ you cannot know, or 
you would not talk of my coming away. I heard 
some one say she was—dead—” she went on, press- 
ing near to him, and gazing into his with her beau- 
tiful, wild eyes, “ but it is not possible that it is true; 
only there is a look upon her face—a look that I 
never saw on Muriel’s face before—” He dropped 
her hand as though it were an adder that had stung 
him. 

“ Muriel—?” he stammered out. “ Whom do you 
know of that name? Why do you use it ?>—why—” 

Of all names under heaven there could not be to 
him a more terrible one uttered by Mignon’s lips 
than this. 

“ She is there!” said Mignon, still in that slow, 
terrible whisper, and pointing again at the glass. 

Philip La Mert, with a face that reflected back 
the horror of her own, stared at her as a man may at 
some mocking spirit that, having stolen his thoughts, 
takes human shape, and echoes them in human lan- 

e. 

“ Muriel in there!” he said, pale as ashes, and 
taking a step back. “ What are you saying, Mignon 
—and what is Muriel to you?” 

“She was my life!” said Mignon, wildly, “ but 
now she is—see,” she cried, and snatched his hand 
and pulled him forward, for she was now abandoned 
to a fury of unconsciousness to all, save one over- 
mastering idea. She remembered not that this man 
had once been her lover ; she knew only that she had 
found her sister, found her—thus! 

Instantaneous as had been her gesture, thought 
with him had been more rapid still. “There are 
more Muriels than one in the world,” had flashed 
through his mind in that moment’s space. 

And then he looked—looked, and, recoiling vio- 





Jently as from one who had suddenly leaped out from | 


ambush to smite him his death-blow, covered his face 
with his hands, as though he would-shut out from 
his eyes, as from his thoughts, the sight that con- 
fronted him. 

The crowd shrugged its shoulders in contempt- 
uous wonder, What were these English people mak- 
ing such a ridiculous fuss about? First the girl, then 
the man—bah! One would think they had neither 
of them ever seen u# cadavre in their lives before ; 
and what was there to be afraid of, pray, in those 
two wholesome, pleasant corpses yonder? Some- 
times, to be sure, there were to be seen spectacles 
more calculated to give timid people a turn ; but to- 
day, why there was absolutely nothing, absolutely 
nothing ! 

“You are sorry?” said Mignon, gently, finding 
it but natural that his agitation should be excessive, 
his air that of a madman, that his frame should shud- 
der and bow as one under the stroke of an awful and 
irreversible fate ; for, was not Muriel dead—Muriel, 


“ The sweetest flower of all the field "— 


and would it not be strange if all creation did not 
mourn the loss of its loveliest, brightest favorite, 
from whose fair body the warm life had fled away for 
evermore ? 

All things, animate and inanimate, should surely 
weep and cry aloud for her—for the girl who had 
loved them all so well, whose life had indeed been 
one long lesson of self-sacrificing love from its joy- 
ous dawn to this, the inconceivable horror and deg- 


“TI thought she was asleep,” said Mignon, “ but 
she is dead, quite dead, and in her hand there is no 
flower, and she always bade us (when the day of her 
death should come) rain them down upon her lips, 
and brow, and breast, and all of white—pure white—” 

“Come away!” cried Philip La Mert, hoarsely, 
lifting his face from the hands that were powerless 
as the glass before him to shield what lay beyond 
from his consciousness. 

Even as he did so, the dreadful fascination that 
ever drags our eyes to the sight that is the most heart- 
rending the whole world can afford to us impelled 
him to look again at the object before him. 

Something—what was it ?—suddenly arrested that 
swift, abhorrent glance, transforming it instantly to 
a keen and collected scrutiny, that he pursued with 
indomitable will, inexorable patience ; feature by 
feature, line by line, slowly and carefully as a painter 
who scans his work ere sending it forth to challenge 
the criticism of the world, he examined the features 
and form of the drowned girl before him. 

Then, a change, striking and marvelous, slowly 


“crept over him. The color rushed back to his cheeks, 


the light to his eyes, as throwing back his arms with 
a gesture of ineffable relief, and expanding his breast 
as a man who, perishing for lack of air, finds himself 
once more breathing the bounty of God’s air: “ It is 
not Muriel !” he said. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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ROM the earliest ages of the world—far back in 
the gloom of tradition—the great wars of man- 
kind have been fought between the Western and the 
Eastern nations, between democracy and despotism. 
The struggle began when Agamemnon was elected 
leader of the Grecian hosts against the despotic 
King of Troy; it forms the most salient feature of 
the histories of the Greek and Roman Republics, of 
the Roman and the Lower Empires, of the rise of the 
German nations, and of the growth of England and 
France. To-day it continues with unabated vigor ; 
and the present diplomatic strife in Europe, like the 
great Crimean War, is not waged by the Western 
nations for one Asiatic power against another—for 
Turkey against Russia—but for their own preserva- 
tion against the inroads of Eastern despotism. It 
differs in nothing from the strife of the ages, save in 
the unfortunate necessity of alliance with the Otto- 
man. Its underlying principles are the same. 

This galling necessity—the creator and constant 
preserver of the Eastern question—would never 
have existed if Europe, four centuries ago, had been 
as united against Asia as she is to-day. A few bat- 
tle-axes from England and France would have 
turned the scale on that terrible day of Varna, when 
the horse of the flying sultan was seized by Karadja, 
and Amurath was led back to victory. A few years 
later, the lost opportunity was again offered. Had 
the Western powers listened to the call of Constan- 
tine, in 1452, the Turk would have been hurled 
back across the Bosporus, and probably forever. 
But they showed an inexplicable and fatal indiffer- 
ence. Constantine was left to perish in the breach, 
and over his body the standard of the Prophet was 
borne into the city of Christ and the Czsars. This 
was, doubtless, the greatest mistake—the most far- 
reaching and destructive in its results—that the 
Christian world ever made. Its punishment has 
been fearful. It has cost the world four centuries 
of war—infinite toil and bloodshed, countless mill- 
ions of money—and the end is not yet. 

But it is the character of Ottoman rule, not the 
national jealousies of Europe, by which the proud 
Moslem Empire has been reduced to pitiable imbe- 
cility.. When the Turks crossed the Bosporus five 
hundred years ago, they brought with them all the 
causes of their decay—absolute despotism, the Ko- 
ran, polygamy, and a natural spirit of intolerance 
and oppression. 

During the enthusiasm of their mighty con- 
quests, they displayed many noble qualizies, and 
were often magnanimous to the vanquished. But 
when the tide of victory was turned, and everywhere 
the armies of the Cross made head against the Ot- 
tomans, their natural ferocity was aroused by dis- 
aster ; and when at length their boundaries became 
settled, and they took up the task of ruling a con- 
quered land, then was seen their utter incapacity 
for just, enlightened, progressive government. The 
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hands that were so powerful with the sword proved 
unskilled and feeble with the sceptre ; the immemo- 
rial customs of Asia have taken no root in the soil 
of Europe; the Moslem and the Christian, the 
Asiatic and the European, despotism and freedom, 
have never flowed in one stream, nor lost their in- 
extinguishable character. 

The feature most broadly distinguishing Oriental 
from Western governments is the absolute authority 
of the ruler. This system, based upon the govern- 
ment of the family, has descended unimpaired from 
the age of the patriarchs, and is to-day in full vigor in 
China, Persia, and Egypt ; while in the Ottoman Em- 
pire some recent limitations have impaired it more 
in seeming than in fact. The Turks have always 
held a tradition that .the sultan has a right to put to 
death seven men each day, without any cause save that 
it pleaseshim to doso. Von Hammer gives the num- 
ber at fifteen ; while Rycaut, at the close of the sev- 
enteenth century, said the sultan causelessly de- 
stroyed nearly a thousand of his subjects every day. 
But whatever may be the “unwritten law,” the 
actual fact is, that the sultans have ever been abso- 
lute masters of their subjects’ lives, and have known 
no limitations but the requirements of their anger 
and their whims. The wonderful passiveness of 
the people beneath this practice is explained by 
their Asiatic descent, by their obedience to “ fate,” 
and especially by their belief that whoever thus 
perishes by the sultan’s will is entitled to eternal 
felicity. Though holding intercourse through’ five 
hundred years with the great free nations of Europe, 
the Turks have never felt one thrill of the demo- 
cratic spirit, never imbibed one of its principles. 
The unquestioning submission of the people to the 
absolute power of their rulers is one of the means 
by which the Ottoman nation has been gradually 
committing suicide. Under such a system the wel- 
fare of the state turns entirely upon the personal 
character of the sovereign. While the sultans were 
brave and strong, men of martial genius and noble 
powers, the nation was prosperous and full of vigor. 
The influence of the throne was felt through the 
viziers and pashas, down to every sfahi and feuda- 
tory chief. A certain rude justice was vigorously en- 
forced ; a certain generosity of government, the mas- 
tership of great minds, was displayed throughout the 
empire. But since the time of Solyman the Mag- 
nificent, the sword of Othman, with a few brilliant 
exceptions, has fallen into weaker and weaker hands. 
The curtains of the harem have had greater charms 
than the tents of the field ; the caprices of favorite 
women have exercised more influence in the affairs 
of state than the voice of wisdom. 

From this degeneration have risen two serious 
evils to the Ottoman Empire. The tenure of sub- 
ordinate authority, always extremely precarious in 
Oriental nations, has come to depend largely, not on 
the success of the holders, nor even on the fickle 
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will of the sultans themselves, but on the whims, 
the favors, and the spites, of the beauties of the 
seraglio, The razor is one day taken from the hands 
of a barber and exchanged for the sword of power ; 
on the next, he stretches his neck to the bowstring, 
and submits, uncomplaining, to his fate. Men of 
shining abilities and of large experience in admin- 
istering their trusts are sacrificed to the caprice of 
favorites or the fits of jealous anger; the new offi- 
cers are not only inexperienced, they are poor, and 
must gain wealth during the brief season of royal 
sunshine: so the people are oppressed, and the 
welfare of the country sacrificed to the rapacity of 
the governors. 

The other, and greater, of the two evils is the 
decline of the central power itself. This first ap- 
peared, as always in Oriental countries, in the revolt 
of distant provinces. The Ottoman territory, com- 
prising the fairest lands of the earth, is not a unit ; 
its empire is not one state, ruled by one power, and 
subject directly to its commands. It is formed of 
many states, more or less tributary, and peopled by 
diverse races, all conquered and held by force of 
arms. As the grasp of the central power grew weak- 
er, the pashas of these eyalets often revolted, simply 
to avoid paying tribute, and sometimes to gain.com- 
plete independence. At the opening of this cen- 
tury, the Turkish power, bereft of Hungary, Tran- 
sylvania, and the Crimea, was bleeding far more 
from its internal wounds. The authority of Selim 
III. was only nominal in many of his fairest prov- 
inces, The Wahabites held sway in Arabia; in 
Egypt the Mamelukes were arrogant and refractory ; 
the hill-tribes of Palestine were independent ; the 
“ Butcher” of Acre refused tribute and slew the sul- 
tan’s messengers ; the Pasha of Bagdad poured into 
his own coffers all the revenues of that rich city; 
Trebizond sent nothing to the Porte ; Widdin de- 
fied for years the imperial armies ; the Suliotes 
were in insurrection—the Montenegrins and Herze- 
govinians ; while Moldavia and Wallachia were 
worth more to Russia than to Turkey. A few years 
later Mahmoud saw the rebellious Egyptians dis- 
membering his empire, and was fain to call in his 
bitterest enemy to save the imperial city itself from 
the armies of the faithful. And at the present day, 
among the thirty-five eyalets of the empire, there 
are many whose allegiance is more spiritual than 
political. 

These frequent and wide-spread revolts are ex- 
tremely disastrous to the Turkish people, and cause 
the intensest suffering among the rayahs, by which 
term the Christian subjects are known. It is im- 
possible for the sultan to maintain an army sufficient 
to cover his vast domains. His recent forces, on the 
peace-footing, were less than one hundred and fifty 
thousand. It becomes necessary to employ one pasha 
against another, which can be done only by the offer 
of some great reward—such as the pashalic of the 
rebel, and pardon for the past crimes of his con- 
queror. Thus a great feudal system, unknown in 
the glorious days of the empire, has recently arisen, 
and the reforms of Abdul-Medjid and Abdul-Aziz 





failed to overthrow an aristocracy at utter variance 
with the traditions and the past history of the Otto- 
mans. 

It is not with passive indifference that the sultans 
have seen their power waning before the infidel 
without, and undermined by the faithful within. 
Heroic attempts have been made at reform, but they 
have all left the empire weaker than before. For 
five centuries the sword-arm of the empire was the 
Janizaries, whose name was a terror to Christen- 
dom. This fierce and turbulent soldiery, however, 
became as much dreaded by their masters as by the 
armies of the Cross. When not seeking paradise 
in the clash of cimeters, they were overturning 
their camp-kettles in the Atmeidan, storming the 
gates of the seraglio, and demanding the heads of 
obnoxious ministers. They kept a reign of terror in 
the city; they strove with royalty for the power; 
they deposed and enthroned sultans at will. At 
length Mahmoud II. determined to rid the throne 
forever of its dangerous allies. He gradually built 
up a new army, forced the old body-guard into re- 
volt, turned his cannon against their swarming bar- 
racks, and the last Janizary of Constantinople per- 
ished in the merciless storm. 

This desperate act, the most memorable of the 
year 1826, was but one of many steps by Mahmoud 
for civil and military reform. The new troops were 
dressed and drilled in European fashion, and a for- 
eign uniform was adopted by the sultan himself. He 
closed the court of confiscations and abolished the 
forfeiture of movable estate ; took away from the 
pashas the power of life and death ; rigorously re- 
strained the dishonest cadis and mollahs ; suppressed 
the dereh-beys, or “lords of the valleys ;” lightened 
the capitation-tax ; and ameliorated the condition 
of the rayaks. But it is one thing to destroy, another 
to build up; and such of these reforms as did not 
utterly fail would seem to have undermined what 
native strength was still left in the empire. The de- 
struction of the Janizaries produced the most dis- 
astrous results, and was immediately followed by 
one of those fierce revolutions to which the Asiatic 
nature is so liable. The streets of Constantinople 
were washed in blood ; the city was fired, and in a 
few hours six thousand homes and thirty million dol- 
lars’ worth of property vanished in the flames. The 
sultan was publicly insulted, and, instead of the two 
hundred and fifty thousand recruits whom he had 
summoned, but fifteen thousand gathered beneath 
the standard of the Prophet. The new and warlike 
Emperor of Russia, Nicholas, took advantage of the 
situation, and, with a hundred thousand troops on 
the Turkish frontier, wrung from the sultan the hu- 
miliating Treaty of Ackerman. This celebrated 
convention, which has ever since had such influence 
on the Eastern question, gave Russia the control of 
the mouth of the Danube, the right of protection 
over the Greek Church in Turkey, and led the Ser- 
vians, Wallachians, and Moldavians, to look to Rus- 
sia rather than to Constantinople for the governing 
power. In the war that followed two years later 
the alienation of the innumerable friends of the 
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Janizaries was keenly felt. When the grand-vizier 
set out to join the army, the populace was terribly 
aroused by the absence of the well-known ensigns 
from the magnificent retinue. Another tumult arose. 
The following day a myriad bloody heads on the 
seraglio attested alike the deep and wide-spread 
wrath of the people and the iron hand of Mahmoud. 
The destruction of the Janizaries led to the myste- 
rious fall of Varna, to the treachery of the Pasha 
of Scutari, to the degrading Treaty of Adrianople, 
to the still more ruinous treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, 
to the dismemberment of the empire by the rebel- 
lious Mehemet Ali, and to the present practical inde- 
pendence of Egypt. The greatest of Ottoman re- 
formers brought the nation nearest to the brink of 
ruin. The hand of Nature has moulded the Ottoman 
character—that character will gradually lead to the 
destruction of the empire ; and any attempt to in- 
oculate its ancient and diseased body with European 
ideas can but hasten its dissolution. 

Among the edicts of Mahmoad was one that 
showed how far he was from recognizing the great- 
est evil in the empire, and how hopeless the task of 
reform. He decreed that the entire non-Moslem 
population should still retain the ancient dresses, 
nor dare to imitate the faithful either in the shape or 
color of their garments. This act, however, was but 
one exhibition of the invidious distinction between 
races and religions which for five centuries has borne 
an important part in the suicidal policy of the Otto- 
mans. It is not needful to quote the frequent unpro- 
voked and frightful massacres of Christians, and the 
design of Selim I. to slaughter them all throughout 
his empire at a single blow. The constant and unre- 
mitting persecution of the vayahs has worked more evil 
to the state than all the fitful acts of blood. The 
grinding oppression of the Christians in Georgia first 
gave to Peter the Great an opportunity to interfere 
with the domestic economy of the Grand Turk. 
Thus began that great system of “ intervention” 
which has led to all the subsequent wars between the 
two powers, gives to Russia her power over Turkey 
in the present difficulty, and will probably yet raise 
the cross above the dome of St. Sophia. The same 
oppression, too,-has given to his rival some of the 
Ottoman’s fairest lands, and has led the Christians of 
the Danubian Principalities to look to Russia for pro- 
tection and government. So great has been the Chris- 
tian horror of Turkish rule that, when the inhab- 
itants of Parga learned, in 1819, that their town had 
been ceded to the sultan, they unanimously resolved 
“to abandon their country rather than stay in it with 
dishonor, and to disinter and carry with them the 
bones of their forefathers.” When the day of evac- 
uation had come, every family filed forth from its 
home, without a sob or a wail, marched with the 
solemn and thrilling silence of despair to the tombs 
of their ancestors, brought out the sacred remains, 
cast them upon a burning pile, and stood speechless 
and tearless until the last flame had flickered out its 
life. Then they took sail, and put forth into the 
deep, choosing to be homeless wanderers in the earth 
rather than to be polluted by the Turk. 





The history of the world does not afford another 
instance of vast multitudes of vanquished subjects so 
grievously oppressed for centuries in their own native 
land by a mere handful of conquerors. It has been 
a principle of Ottoman government to allow no offi- 
cial survey or census ; but it is believed that the total 
population of the empire does not exceed thirty-two 
millions, and of these about thirteen millions, are in 
Europe. Of the latter only three millions are Mos- 
lems ; the rest belong to the subject races and re- 
ligions, Turkey is not really a Mohammedan coun- 
try. The faith of Christ has existed in Constanti- 
nople a thousand years longer than the creed of the 
Prophet, and is to-day held with surprising tenacity 
by three-fourths of the subjects of the sultan. It is 
the very diversity of these conquered races and their 
almost total separation from each other by mountain- 
ranges, by deep, broad waters, and by lack of roads, 
as much as the merciless oppression which gives them 
no chance to revolt, that have kept the Moslem mi- 
nority in so full and continued power, The Servians 
and Albanians are different tribes, with different 
tongues ; so with the Greeks and Bulgarians, with 
the Armenians and Syrians. Between many dis- 
tricts even a similarity of religion does not exist, and 
companionship in misery forms the only bond of 
unity in interest. Besides all this, the Moslems 
alone possess arms. It has always been a funda- 
mental principle that the entire military force shall 
be drawn exclusively from the ranks of the faithful ; 
and, although recent reforms have set aside this max- 
im, yet the condition of the Christian seems not to 
be altered, or altered for the worse. The Turks 
have the fortresses and the harbors, the arsenals and 
the treasury, incomparable Constantinople and all 
the cities. The vayahs, poor and crushed by centu- 
ries of slavery, are scattered far and wide over the 
country, and have only their humble homes and lit- 
tle patches of ground covered with taxation. 

Even these do not belong to them. No Chris- 
tian’s family is inviolate, nor can he own a foot of 
the land on which he toils out his days. It should 
be said, rather, that this latter statement was the law 
for four centuries, until abolished by the recent Za- 
zimat of Abdul-Medjid in 1856, But we are consid- 
ering the causes of decay in the Ottoman Empire, 
and no reforms of recent date can affect the subject, 
especially as these usually fall dead upon their pro- 
mulgation. The Zanzimat itself, a constitution of 
which any Christian nation might be proud, has pro- 
duced pitiably small results, although it promised a 
perfect Utopia. No Christian, then, however wealthy 
in money, however powerful in his tribe, could be a 
landed proprietor. The tilled fields, the boundless 
pastures, the luxuriant vineyards, all remained in the 
grasp of the Turks, who are usually poor in money, 
lacking in enterprise, and unable to do anything 
with their possessions but to let them out to the de- 
spised Christians, from whom they wring the last 
farthing by taxation. Then, when they come round 
on their too frequent visits of collection, they invade 
the sanctity of the home, and make the Christian 
feel the heaviest yoke that ever galled the neck of 
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man. No beautiful wife or daughter is safe from 
the lustful Turk. The victim of his fancy is ruth- 
lessly torn from the weeping and stricken household, 
and, despite all the fine edicts and promises of re- 
cent years, the ruined husband or father is fortunate 
to come away with his head, if he goes to make com- 
plaint. But a few weeks ago an aged father, whose 
daughters had fallen under the evil eye of the col- 
lector, tremblingly declined to lodge him, as is the 
custom, until the village taxes were gathered. The 
enraged Turk saddled and bridled the man, and 
rode him back and forth until he sank with exhaus- 
tion. Nor does the foul tyranny cease with the 
wives and daughters ; even the boys are seized and 
dragged to ruin, It was an infamous proposal made 
by a Turk toa Christian boy, at the fountain of Bel- 
grade, that led to the horrible bombardment of de- 
fenseless Servians in 1862; and, finally, through the 
indignation aroused in all Europe, to the deliverance 
of the four walled cities to Servia. But he who 
would write the deeds of Turks must dip his pen in 
the springs of Gehenna. 

This state of affairs between Turks and Chris- 
tians, however, cannot always last. The scornful 
and indolent Turk despises all labor, unless forced 
to it by iron necessity. The battle-field and the 
harem alone have charms for him. The merchants 
are nearly all Greeks and Armenians, the sailors are 
from the Greek islands, the brokers are Jews, the 
great mass of laborers in town and country are the 
despised Christian vassals. Nearly everything, in- 
deed, but the sword is in the hands of the Greeks. 
To them Turkey owes her civil and financial admin- 
istration, her arts, letters, commerce, manufactures, 
and industry of all kinds. The law of Nature holds 
good in Turkey as elsewhere. The inactive and lux- 
urious race is dying out, the oppressed and energetic 
workers are increasing. The time must surely come 
when, by the law of Nature, if not by the law of 
nations, Turkey will be washed clean from pollution 
and stand forth once more a Christian nation and a 
Christian land. 

One outgrowth of this strange system, sufficiently 
ruinous in itself, of agriculture and trade, has formed 
another suicidal element in the Ottoman state, work- 
ing just as it did in the old Roman Empire. The 
interests of production in the country are sacrificed 
to those of consumption in the towns. Constantino- 
ple is the leech of the fair Moslem land. Its turbu- 
lent populace must be kept quiet at all hazards, and 
to do this it is imperatively necessary to keep down 
the price of provisions. Ubicini is authority for the 
statement that imported goods of every sort, includ- 
ing grain, pay an ad-valorem duty of five per cent., 
while all exported goods pay a duty of twelve per 
cent. The government even prohibited at one time 
exportation from Wallachia and Moldavia to any 
other place than Constantinople. Agriculture lan- 
guished in consequence, and the capital was fed from 
Alexandria and Odessa, not from its surrounding 
territory. 

But agriculture, the chief support of every state, 
has been ruined in Turkey by other causes than this. 





The irregular and oppressive system of taxation has 
made barren and desolate the richest lands of the’ 
empire. With true Asiatic, merciless vigor, the gov- 
ernment has wrung from the people all it could, when 
and where it could, It isa proverb in Turkey that 
“the sword of the sultan does not fall upon the 
dust, for the sword of the sultan falls upon the 
vizier, and the sword of the vizier upon the pasha, 
and the sword of the pasha on the aga, and the 
sword of the aga upon the peasant.” It is one con- 
tinued, ruthless extortion, from the throne to the hov- 
el. The personal expenditure of the sultan amounts 
to nearly ten million pounds sterling, or more 
than three-fourths of the whole revenue of the em- 
pire. Turkey, with five times the extent of taxed 
territory possessed by Great Britain, yields but sev- 
enty million dollars of revenue to four hundred mill- 
ion dollars of the latter country. The landed prop- 
erty is taxed by a tithe on agricultural produce and 
animals, and seventeen per cent. on incomes, twenty- 
seven per cent. in all—a crushing weight to industry. 
To this regular tax must be added the irregular op- 
pression of the pashas, who have had to purchase 
annually their appointments. They were forced to 
borrow the money of some Greek or Jewish banker 
at Constantinople, and to meet this liability they 
have always extorted from their subjects the utter- 
most piaster. It is a common saying in Turkey that 
“the pashas are sponges spread over the ground to 
suck up its wealth, which is then squeezed into the 
sultan’s coffers.” This crushing taxation, and the 
depression of the value of produce by being confined 
to the market of Constantinople, was one of the chief 
causes of the Greek Revolution, and sent thousands 
of peasants flocking to the standard of Theodore 
Vladinearuko, who would otherwise have preferred 
servitude with peace. So, when the fertile and 
wealthy island of Chios had held aloof from the in- 
surrection, it was finally driven to join the mainland 
by the redoubled exactions of the infuriated Turks. 
There was one exception, indeed, to the otherwise 
universal extortion. The numerous islands of the 
archipelago, which engrossed the entire coasting 
trade of the Levant, were never polluted by the 
foot of pasha or tax-collector. Afraid of their high 
spirit and naval strength, the sultan commuted their 
right of dominion for a fixed annual tribute, collected 
by themselves. In Athens, however, the effects of 
Mohammedan rule were painfully apparent. At the 
time of the revolution the immortal city contained 
but 9,040 inhabitants, and the revenue of all Attica 
was only $10,000. In the days of Pericles it con- 
tained 21,000 freemen, 400,000 slaves, and produced 
a revenue of $2,500,000. After forty years of inde- 
pendence, Athens has to-day 50,000 inhabitants, and 
its revenue has more than proportionately increased. 
Such figures are more effective than the most elo- 
quent speech in arraigning Mohammedan govern- 
ment. 

The Greek Revolution, indeed, called forth the 
best summary that can be given of the oppressions 
beneath which the Ottoman lands have groaned for 
centuries. It is contained in a letter written by 
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Odysseus to Mohammed Pasha, stating the reasons 
that led him to take up arms: “It was the injustice 
of the viziers, waywodes, cadis, and balouk-bashis, 
each of whom closed the book of Mohammed, and 
opened a book of his own. Any virgin that pleased 
them they took by force ; any merchant in Negro- 
pont who was making money they beheaded, and 
seized his goods ; any proprietor of a good estate 
they slew, and occupied his property; and every 
drunken vagabond in the streets could murder re- 
spectable Greeks, and was not punished for it.” 

One evil inherent in Turkish character must be 
mentioned, as it holds a large place among the causes 
of Ottoman downfall, and is an aggravation of all 
the rest—it is the universal venality of office-holders. 
The Turks are often described by those who have 
lived among them as remarkably kind and generous, 
faithful to promises, and so honest that their word is 
as good as their bond, We may gladly believe this 
to be true in private life; but certainly no people 
have ever had their heads and their hearts turned so 
quickly and completely by accession to power. Only 
in the declining days of imperial Rome can we find 
a parallel to Turkish office-holders. From the grand- 
vizier down to the aga bribe-money is the ‘‘ open 
sesame” to every object of desire. All positions are 
sold to the highest bidder ; even the judges get their 
places by bribery, and keep them by ‘‘ hush-money.” 
Until the recent reforms all judges—the modllahs, 
cadis, and naibs—pronounced sentence in both civil 
and criminal cases, without appeal. Bribery here 
was rampant. Whenever, by any means, the victim 
can get the ear of the grand-vizier, the dishonest 
judge may be deposed, bastinadoed, and his property 
seized. But even then the oppressed suitor gets no 
redress: his wrongs are not rectified, nor his stolen 
goods returned—for the confiscated wealth goes only 
to the sultan. It was to counteract these influences 
that the office of azam was created, intended as a 
bulwark between the people and their officers. And 
it is true that the azams have done the empire great 
service ; and, by breaking the weight of pashalic op- 
pression, and restraining the dishonesty of the courts, 
they have saved more than one province from utter 
tuin. But they, too, gradually became venal, and in 
later years have been almost wholly in league with the 
oppressers ; and wherever one is found honest and un- 
willing to wink at corruption, a false charge is brought 
against him, he is tried before the cadi—perhaps the 
very one the azam has threatened to expose—and, of 
course, his ruin comes. Nor is this subtile evil con- 
fined to civil office. The army—where it would be 
least expected — has often proved susceptible to 
bribery. More than once, in the Russian wars, gold 
has done more than thundering cannon to open a 
breach in Turkish walls, especially in Asia Minor. 
And in 1839, in the decisive battle of Nizeeb, be- 
tween the rebellious Pasha of Egypt and the forces 
of the sultan, the Egyptian bribes, previously dis- 
tributed through the imperial ranks, brought victory 
to Ibrahim ; for, at the very moment when the Turk- 
ish army had victory in its grasp, whole battalions 
rushed over to the enemy, and the battle became a 





rout. Everything fell into Ibrahim’s hands—all the 
Turkish artillery, twenty thousand muskets, nine 
thousand prisoners, tents, baggage, and the diamond- 
set insignia of command of Hafiz Pasha, a recent 
present from the Grand Turk himself. More than 
this, a few days after, the sultan’s fleet, drawn by a 
thread of Egyptian gold, sailed into the harbor and 
anchored lovingly under the guns of Alexandria. 

The absolute sovereignty of the sultan, who cre- 
ates and removes officers at will, and is master of the, 
lives and property of all his subjects ; the absolute 
despotism of the subordinates—for every aga, even, 
is as despotic in his own territory as the sultan in 
the capital ; the weakening of the central power ; the 
great amount of land held in mortmain ; the crush- 
ing burden of taxation ; the false theories of com- 
merce ; the indolence of the ruling race; and the 
wide-spread venality of office-holders—all these have 
produced their natural effects in the fair lands of the 
Ottoman—the very garden of the world. The most 
glaring and ruinous result is the rapid depopulation 
of the country. Here, again, figures will be found 
more powerful than words. The three divisions of 
the Ottoman Empire were calculated, in 1856, to 
comprise 1,812,048 square miles, with a population 
of 35,350,000, or 20 inhabitants to the square mile, 
Compare this with England, which, by the census of 
1861, held 347 individuals to the square mile. And 
yet the lands of the Turk are the finest on the earth, 
where the genial sun and the winds of heaven give 
a charming climate and luxuriant soil, yielding to 
even the Oriental husbandman a hundred for one, 
and capable of producing four hundred for one ; 
where the rocky mountain-sides are not made waste 
by the rigor of the skies, but can nourish rich crops 
of grapes and olives; where the sun, rising beyond 
the sacred Euphrates, strikes his first beams on the 
crescent flag, and, sinking at night beyond the Dan- 
ube, sheds his last glow on the mountain-barriers of 
Western Turkey. The Ottoman nation is the rich- 
est in the world in extent of country, variety of cli- 
mate, and fertility of soil; it is the poorest in the 
world in population and productive industry. Nine- 
tenths of Mesopotamia, the richest soil under heav- 
en, and capable of supporting in itself forty million 
souls, is a wild and desert waste. Not one-seventh 
of the alluvial lands in Wallachia and Moldavia 
was under cultivation a quarter of a century ago; 
and to-day, from the wasting tyranny of Ottoman 
tule, the long country inside the Balkan Range 
stretches away, desolate and deserted, to the very 
gates of Constantinople, sending up its wild, coarse 
grass to the horses’ girths. 

It is in the great plains, both in Europe and Asia, 
that the most ruinous waste and saddest decay are 
seen, The cavalry of the tyrannous pashas has 
swept the country as with a broom. It is a Turkish 
proverb that “where the hoof of the Turkish horse 
has trod no grass will grow.” But in the rugged 
mountain-ranges, where the horseman dreads to en- 
ter, and where leaden death flashes from every rock, 
the population is steadily and rapidly increasing. 
Unable to escape the oppression of the pashas, the 
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dwellers on the plains have gradually left their rich 
and sunny fields and fled to the mountains. One 
may ride for days over the broad levels, meeting 
with few people of any sort, and with scarcely one 
Turk. But, if he cares to turn his horse into the 
wild paths of Servia, Bosnia, Bulgaria, Lebanon, and 
the Taurus, he will find the mountain-hollows and 
the vales laughing with the joy of harvests, and eve- 
ry nook merry with the abundant children of free- 
men. 

It is mainly the rayahs, however, who take refuge 
in the hills. The Moslems, who can no longer en- 
dure the tyranny of their own rule, flock chiefly to 
the towns. The country is drained of its most use- 
ful class, the producers, and the cities receive a fit- 
ful and unhealthy stimulus. It is doubtless this that 
has deceived so many travelers in Turkey as to the 
condition of the empire. There is, in truth, an in- 
crease of population in many large towns ; but, when 
its cause is considered, it is seen to be, not a sign of 
prosperity, but the strongest indication of decay. It 
is the source of that fearful evil peculiar to Turkey 
—not in its mere existence, but in its magnitude and 
ruinous results—the countless multitude of idlers, 
vagabonds, and useless servants, that overrun the 
traveler in every Moslem street. There are between 
two and three millions of these—some of them nom- 
inally or actually attached to pashalic establishments 
or the homes of the wealthy, but all of them requir- 
ing to be fed by the crops which they do nothing to 
raise ; lounging luxuriously in the shade of the 
mosques, while the husbandman toils in the smiting 
sun to feed them; crying “‘ Backshish!” to every 
passer-by, while the laboring swain is shouting “ Ko- 
la!” to his ploughing team. 

While the fields, thus deserted, are returning to 
a state of Nature, even the cities themselves are 
falling to decay. Through all the centuries it has 
been held that no one, not even Turks, can hold 
real estate in hereditary right. When a proprietor 
dies, his immovable property falls to the sultan if he 
leaves no children, or only daughters ; if he leaves 
sons, their right of succession is gained only by the 
payment to the sultan of a tenth of the value—this 
being estimated by the imperial officers. The re- 
forms of Abdul-Medjid promised to abolish this evil, 
but not until it had eaten deep into the prosperity 
of the empire. For no one cared to build or to en- 
large his borders; if a tower or an arch fell, if a 
house was shattered by an earthquake, there they 
lay ; the owner preferred to keep his wealth in jew- 
els or money, which could be easily concealed by his 
survivors. 

The great extent of lands held in mortmain has 
been mentioned. These are the miri, or crown- 
lands, and the vacou/, or territory under ecclesiasti- 
cal control. This latter is attached to the mosques, 
comprises every kind of immovable estate, and is 
estimated by some at three-fourths the entire surface 
of the empire. As it is not subject to taxation or 
confiscation, many land-owners give up their property 
to the vacouf tenure to escape the tyranny of the 
tax-collectors, and then, by paying money to the 





mosques, secretly retain it, and hand it down to their 
heirs. In this way the imperial treasury is defrauded 
of an immense revenue. The late Sultan Abdul- 
Aziz, indeed, was contemplating the entire conver- 
sion of vacouf into mist, or crown-lands, when he 
was snatched to his death in true Turkish fashion. 
There is yet another way in which land is made un- 
productive of revenue to the sultan and of subsist- 
ence to the people. The ruthless sacrifice of agri- 
cultural prosperity to military interests is an impor- 
tant suicidal element of Ottoman rule, but there is 
space to mention only one of its manifestations. 
Thousands of acres of noble forest have been cut 
down in Servia, Bosnia, and the Herzegovina ; and 
the work is constantly going on. This has so 
changed the conditions that in many hitherto fertile 
tracts agriculture has become impossible. 

There remain three other causes of Turkish de- 
cline ; and, though two of them are of vast influence, 
they must receive but brief notice. The natural 
apathy of the Turks is a constant and irremediable 
hinderance to the national advancement. While ev- 
erything is going to ruin around him, and even while 
the iron hand of tyranny is crushing out his life, the 
Turk will sit in luxurious stupidity, devoting his en- 
feebled energies to his scented pipe and his harem. 
In the first centuries of Ottoman conquest, when ev- 
erywhere the Cross fell prostrate before the horse- 
tails, this inherent quality was never exhibited ; the 
incessant rush of battle roused only the wild blood, 
which leaped madly through the veins at every flash 
of the fierce cimeters. But of late years this disas- 
trous apathy has shown itself even in war ; two no- 
table instances being the inactivity of the grand- 
vizier at Schumla after repulsing with terrible loss 
the Russian besiegers in 1810, and the inexplicable 
torpor of the Divan in 1832, while the son of Me- 
hemet Ali was capturing Acre, Tripoli, and Aleppo, 
and conquering the whole sea-coast of Syria, from 
Egypt to the foot of the Taurus—both of which in- 
stances cost the Ottomans the war. 

A greater evil than Turkish apathy is the exist- 
ence of polygamy in the state. While this does not 
reach the lower classes because of its expensiveness, 
and while it is true that the Turkish peasantry com- 
pare favorably in purity of domestic life with any 
people on the earth, yet the foul sore is deep-seated 
and wide-spread throughout the empire, and is poi- 
soning its blood and rotting its frame. The hardy 
Moslem conquerors who broke forth from Asia five 
centuries ago were bred to the saddle and to war ; 
their days were spent in battle and their nights in 
hard-earned rest upon the ground, with only their 
keen, fierce weapons to embrace. But with a life of 
peace came a life of ease and vicious indulgence. 
Brought up in the harem, many of the Turkish youth 
are now ruined before maturity ; their early man- 
hood is destroyed ; their energy of body, honor of 
heart, and love of arms, are undermined. They be- 
come the victims of their own lusts, of jealous, ca- 
pricious, and tyrannical women. More than all this, 
polygamy has a disastrous effect on the increase of 
population. The Christian, hard-laboring and op- 
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pressed, rears by his one wife a sturdy and numerous 
brood ; the Moslem, wealthy, luxurious, and indo- 
lent, finds his hope of posterity vanish among his 
four wives and unlimited concubines. 

But a still greater evil—in many ways the great- 
est of all—is the Ottoman’s religion. The Koran 
provides at once the spiritual and the political code. 
It is intolerant in its teachings, and furnishes the 
ready believer with every pretext for persecuting all 
who reject its divinity. It is a powerful supporter 
of the natural apathy of the Turk. Above all, it 
minutely prescribes all the particulars of government, 
and all the regulations of society. Thus it leaves no 





room for the advancement of the state ; and every 
reform that is promised by a sultan must be either 
the offspring of a foolish aberration or an exhibition 
of wicked hypocrisy. 

Turkish reform is impossible. The provinces 
that have wholly or partly thrown off the Ottoman 
yoke—Greece, Servia, the archipelago, Wallachia, 
and Moldavia—have proved by their noble progress 
what it is that undermines the foundations of the 
great empire. The Ottoman state would long since 
have fallen were it not propped up for selfish pur- 
poses by the great powers. The moment their sup- 
port is withdrawn, the inevitable crash must come. 





HB iad? &4 fi. 


GENESIS xxxi. 49. 


HE Lord watch between me and thee, 
When we are absent one from another ; 
Though long miles away thou mayst be, 
And a hard fate each from the other 
Forever divide, yet still must my prayer 
E’er be the same—in hope or despair, 
In days of soft peace, in suffering’s breath, 
In storm or in calm, in life or in death, 
In right or in wrong, in good or in ill, 
Ever the same, the same prayer still— 
The Lord watch between me and thee, 
Thee, love, no other, 
Through might of the land, through power of the sea, 
Where’er thou mayst be, 
While we are absent one from another. 





THE MARCHIONESS OF MURDER. 


HAT may be called the social art of poison- 

ing is generally connected with Italy. The 
history of that country is saturated with infernal 
drugs. Not to refer to the middle ages proper, the 
seventeenth century was remarkable for its multi- 
plied poisonings. In Rome so many young widows 
avowed in the confessional to having got rid of their 
husbands by mysterious, deadly compounds, that the 
Church, without revealing the names of the peni- 
tents, felt moved to arrest the wide-spreading crime. 
Its agents were not long in discovering that an old 
hag, Hieronyma Spara, was the chief cause of the 
mischief. She sold to all wives who came well rec- 
ommended, and wished to be widowed, a transpar- 
ent, odorless, tasteless liquor, which, administered 
according to directions, never failed to secure eternal 
divorce. All the women implicated were young, 
most of them handsome and attractive, and not a 
few were members of the most ancient and illustrious 
families of the city. The hag and some of her ac- 
complices were hanged ; others were whipped naked 
through the streets ; and others, again, protected by 





their birth and position, were heavily fined and ban- 
ished the country. 

Even such rigorous measures did not prevent the 
murder, by slow poisons, of obnoxious husbands, 
who seemed to sicken and die from natural causes, 
and whose means of removal were not, therefore, sus- 
pected. A beldam, Palermitan by birth, Tophania 
by name (the notorious agua Tophania, or Tofana, was 
called after her), long followed her fatal vocation in 
Naples, and was as ingenious as enthusiastic in her 
horrid trade. She did an active business; she sent 
her subtile preparations in small vials all over Italy, 
labeled “ Manna of St. Nicholas of Barri.” A miracu- 
lous secretion, believed to flow from the tomb of that 
saint, and to be a catholicon, had a great reputation 
among the faithful ; and, disguised with the pious 
title, Tophania’s lethal liquid passed through the 
land, revered by the superstitious, to be swallowed 
without distrust. What it was, long remained un- 
known ; but it was so much employed for felonious 
purposes that it was subsequently analyzed. Hahne- 
mann speaks of it as an arsenical neutral salt, which 
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causes gradual loss of appetite, periodic faintness, 
stomachic pains, and decay of the pulmonary tissues. 
Niccolo Garelli says it was arsenic dissolved in water, 
and infused with several herbs. A few drops in 
coffee, soup, or wine, served the end ; death being 
hastened or retarded by the quantity given. 

Tophania prospered toa ripe old age. She had 
been suspected for years before she was brought to 
justice. The authorities could not get hold of her; 
for she was constantly changing her name, residence, 
and raiment; and put forward such pretensions of 
piety that the Church shielded her from the minions 
of the law. When hot pressed, she found sanctuary 
in convents, where she remained for months at a 
time. The ecclesiastic class protected her to the 
last ; but the agents and soldiers of the Viceroy of 
Naples tracked her into a nunnery, and, defying its 
supposed sanctity, arrested her, and put her to the 
torture, when she confessed all her terrible crimes, 
along with the names of her employers. She seems 
not to have been wholly mercenary. She had so 
much sympathy with unhappy wives—she had prob- 
ably been married herself more than once — that 
she sought them out, when they were too poor to 
purchase, and presented them with her blessing and 
the means of marital deliverance. But it is the fate 
of the virtuous to suffer, After her confession, and 
while the priests were still declaring her to be a 
saint, a number of wicked soldiers secretly strangled 
her. And to this day, so far as known, the good 
Tophania has not been canonized. 

France, in the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, gained an infamy for indiscriminate poisoning 
which even medizval Italy had not exceeded. It 
became a habit of the nation ; to such a degree, in- 
deed, that Madame de Sévigné writes in one of her let- 
ters that she is afraid Frenchman and poisoner may 
come to have the same meaning. But the French 
claim that the diabolical art was introduced by Ital- 
ians, The crime had been rife for years, but had 
been done so adroitly that the first knowledge of it 
was conveyed, as in Italy, through the confessional. 
There, also, wives avowed to the priests that they 
had put their lieges to endless sleep with cunning 
drugs, purchased of Italians, two of whom, Glasiri 
and Exili, were arrested for compounding and selling 
the poisons, and thrown into the Bastile. The for- 
mer died in confinement ; but the latter, making the 
acquaintance of another prisoner, Gaudin de Sainte- 
Croix, initiated him into the mystery of refined mur- 
der, and so laid the foundation of one of the stran- 
gest, most dramatic, and startling histories of the 
reign of Louis XIV. 

Sainte-Croix was a young army officer, an ille- 
gitimate though unacknowledged son of a distin- 
guished nobleman, a handsome and clever fellow, 
unburdened with principle of any kind. He had 
been consigned to the Bastile through the influence 
of Dreux d’Aubray, a civil lieutenant of Paris, with 
whose daughter, the Marchioness de Brinvilliers, he 
had been carrying on an intrigue. Having for an 
associate the marquis, as loose and profligate as 
himself, he had been introduced to the wife, young, 





beautiful, and accomplished, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to fall in love with her, in which fall she ac- 
tively assisted him, The wife was an extraordinary 
character. She was as engaging as she was false, as 
outwardly amiable as she was inwardly corrupt. She 
had fascinated the nobleman, a colonel of cavalry 
from Normandy, who had gone to the capital to 
spend to the best advantage his thirty thousand livres 
of income ; and he had married her in an intoxica- 
tion of the senses. Rakish by constitution and cus- 


‘tom, he soon went in pursuit of new pleasures, leav- 
-ing her to follow her own. 


Having made Sainte- 
Croix acquainted with her, he showed no uneasiness 
at an intimacy which could hardly have missed his 
notice. The fair and frail Marguerite became wea- 
rier of her husband than he of her; and, after sev- 
eral years, during which she had passed more and 
more under the domination of her lover, she obtained 
a legal separation from the marquis on account of 
vices that he took no pains to conceal. Up to this 
time she had been very prudent in regard to public 
appearances ; but now she conducted her /iaison so 
openly that her father attempted to interrupt it by 
removing one of the causes. 

Sainte-Croix, who had been in Italy, and learned 
something of its secret poisons, was very glad to in- 
crease his knowledge under an adept like Exili. 
Scoundrels discover and approve one another on in- 
stinct. The two became very friendly. The Italian 
taught the Frenchman how to make liquid poisons 
of the Spara sort, and also inheritance-powder (fou- 
dre de succession), ironically so called because it in- 
sured inheritances from persons who had lived too 
long, and afterward so constantly administered 
throughout the kingdom. 

Released from prison after a year, Sainte-Croix 
had grown expert in the nefarious pharmacy, and 
had decided to test it on the family of his mistress, 
from the double motive of revenge and avarice. He 
wanted to revenge himself on the father for causing 
his imprisonment, and to get rid of him and his im- 
mediate relatives in order that their property, which 
was large, might fall to Marguerite, who supported 
him, and could refuse him nothing. She has been 
represented as sweet and guileless until he had cor- 
rupted her mind and heart, seducing her into crime 
after crime by the passionate love she felt for him. 
No doubt he made her infinitely worse than she 
would have been (it is hard for a woman to be ex- 
tremely bad without liberal help from some man) ; 
she would have stopped short of murder, probably, 
had she never known him. But pure or good she 
never was, according to her own confession. She 
was depraved from her earliest years, and grew in 
sin as she grew in beauty ; being at fourteen a pat- 
tern of loveliness and vice, a charming creature to 
be admired and feared. Hypocrisy was an inspira- 
tion with her, and Nature had aided her to deceive 
by giving her a countenance and mien that were ca- 
pable of imposing on almost anybody. Gayot de 
Pitaval, in his compilation of ‘‘ Causes Célébres,” 
and Madame de Sévigné, in her correspondence, 
speak of her innocent looks and winning manners ; 
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and the latter says that it was impossible to believe 
her guilty, judging by her face. 

Gaudin and Marguerite were well mated ; they 
were admirably adapted to a partnership in crime. 
He could be as bland and gracious as she, and his 
ways were so gentle and captivating that he was gen- 
erally thought to be one of the kindest and most 
amiable of men. Equipped with beauty, grace, in- 
telligence, and wit, no wonder this extraordinary 
pair murdered for years with perfect security, and 
without the least suspicion. 

During her lover’s confinement she had affected 
the greatest benevolence and the deepest devotion. 
She distributed alms, visited the hospitals, took care 
of the sick, and performed so many offices of good- 
ness and charity that many regarded her as a living 
saint. Her father and his family became entirely 
reconciled to her, so that it was very easy for her to 
execute the infernal schemes concocted by Sainte- 
Croix. He profited by his freedom to impart to her 
whatever he had learned, and she proved to be a very 
apt pupil. He declared that, after six weeks’ tui- 
tion, she could manage poisons equal to Exili or 
himself. She made no objection to his proposal to 
kill her kinsmen. Falling in with all his views, they 
set earnestly to work to devise the best method of 
carrying out the project. He prepared the powders, 
as he had the greater experience, and she undertook 
the delicate task of trying their efficacy, which, as 
the art was new in France, must be determined by 
actual experiment. She went to the hospitals of 
Paris with her subtile powders, but not before she 
had observed their effect on dogs, cats, and rabbits, 
and found that they accomplished what had been ex- 
pected of them. The poisons were all slow poisons, 
some of them proving fatal in five or six weeks, and 
others in seven or eight months, so that they re- 
quired the most careful handling. Particular atten- 
tion needed to be paid to the dose and its repetitions, 
by which the time of death was regulated. Under 
the hideous pretense of benevolence, she handed 
delicacies to the patients, who thanked her with tears 
in their eyes, and went gradually to the grave. 
Many persons whom she had not designed to harm 
were killed by receiving from other patients part of 
the food she had bestowed, and some who were 
thought to have resisted the poison perished misera- 
bly after two or three years. Voltaire—without any 
authority, however—denies her experiments at the 
hospitals ; but Madame de Sévigné narrates them in 
detail, and she was quite as likely as he to know the 
truth. Besides, there is corroboration from other 
creditable sources. 

Marguerite’s hunger for devilish knowledge was 
still unsated. She made more trials, giving the pow- 
der in biscuits to her guests and to her chamber- 
maid. All were very sick, and suffered greatly ; but 
only a few died, the preparation being too weak for 
general slaughter. One dose was not intended to be 
fatal; so she could practise her baleful chemistry 
without necessary assassination. To be absolutely 
certain of her drugs, she swallowed them herself, 
and, after feeling their full force and effect, she took 





an antidote, compounded by her associate in iniquity, 
and was ready at last to devote her trained talent to 
her family. Her father was the first victim. She 
poisoned his chocolate, and the next day he was con- 
fined to his bed. She manifested great surprise and 
solicitude, and took her place beside his pillow, re- 
solved, she said, never to leave him until he was bet- 
ter. The old man blessed her for her goodness, and 
received all his nourishment from her hands. She 
daintily poisoned his coffee, his soup, his wine, and 
he grew worse so gradually that his physicians, with 
the usual sagacity, made a diagnosis of his case, and 
determined the exact nature of his disease. Eight 
months was the time fixed on to finish him ; but they 
dragged so that she got impatient, and by doubling 
his doses she had him arrayed for his coffin in as 
many weeks. She caressed him with one hand, and 
poisoned him with the other. Her filial affection 
moved him to the soul. He breathed his last on her 
tender bosom, and his final words were, “ My beloved 
child, I shall wait for you in heaven !” 

The funeral of the elder Aubray brought his two 
sons from Normandy to the capital ; but they came 
to their doom. Obliged to stay until certain formali- 
ties respecting the estate were complied with, Sainte- 
Croix furnished them with a servant, Lachaussée, a 
willing tool of his, and a proficient in the black art, 
by whose agency they were buried within eight 
weeks. The strange mortality among the Au- 
brays now excited suspicion ; but so skillfulJy had 
everything been done that there was no person to 
suspect. The marchioness still had a sister, who 
would inherit half the property ; but, as the greedy 
paramour wanted it all, he planned the latter’s taking- 
off. Her fears saved her; she seized the earliest op- 
portunity to quit Paris, and his machinations became 
powerless. 

The faithless wife and murderous daughter had 
slain her nearest kinsmen in behalf-of her lover; 
she was now anxious to slay her husband on her own 
account. He had not troubled her since their separa- 
tion ; but she wanted to be freed from him wholly that 
she might marry Sainte-Croix, whom she still loved 
with intense passionateness. Not knowing how to 
obtain a divorce, and naturally not wishing to appear 
in the courts under the circumstances, the easiest 
way seemed to sprinkle his path to the cemetery with 
the mystic powder. Her lover shared her secret, but 
not her passion—he had tired of her—though he pre- 
tended to approve her purpose, fearing, if balked 
in her desire and affection, that she might give him 
his quietus, It is quite likely, too, that he may have 
objected to her as a wife on general principles. He 
was bad enough, without coupling her with him by 
any legal tie ; and it must be acknowledged that her 
fascinations were not precisely of a moral sort. Men 
ordinarily, however depraved, are not won by de- 
pravity in women ; and it is not singular that the 
pupil of Exili was averse to making his mistress Ma- 
dame Sainte-Croix. He kept his aversion to him- 
self, however, and outwardly codperated with her in 
her enterprise toward widowhood. 

She showed a new interest in her liege, whose 
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fondness for her had revived during their life apart. 
She invited him to spend the evening with her ; she 
allowed him to caress her—a privilege he had learned 
to value from its infrequency—and he enjoyed her 
society so much that she was impelled to moderate 
his transports with some of her strongest poison. 
The marquis, who appears to have been an easy, 
self-indulgent, sensual soul, had never had the least 
surmise of his wife’s homicidal habit. Consequently, 
when she offered him food, seasoned with the pow- 
der, he accepted it with a stately bow, and ate it with 
particular relish, Before he had been materially hurt 
by it, Sainte-Croix would stealthily give him an an- 
tidote ; knowing that to preserve his life was to pre- 
serve his own freedom ; and of this knowledge ear- 
nestness and enthusiasm were born. Marguerite 
continued to administer her doses, and Gaudin his 
remedies ; the husband never dreaming that death 
was playing at hide-and-seek in his vitals, and his 
wife wondering why he did not yield to her potent 
drugs. This kind of employment, pleasant as it may 
have been to them, could not have been altogether 
delightful to its object. He had a very vigorous con- 
stitution, despite his abuse of it ; but he would have 
needed a copper stomach and iron lungs, with a phys- 
ical organization of the toughest brass, to withstand 
these continuous assaults upon his life. One day he 
swallowed the bane, next day the antidote ; and so it 
went on for weeks and months, to the serious detri- 
ment of the marquis’s tissues and to the amazement 
of the marchioness. Believing her powders had lost 
their virtues—or vices—she made her potions larger 
and stronger; and it can hardly be supposed that 
the unhappy gentleman who was the recipient of her 
favors was benefited by her renewed determination 
to extinguish him. 

Sainte-Croix was equally energetic on the other 
side, and between the slayer and the savior, Brinvil- 
liers—so to speak— pushed into the grave in the 
morning, and dragged out in the evening, only to be 
pushed in and dragged out again the day following, 
became little else than a receptacle of poisons and a 
walking ghost. He was a capital advertisement of 
the laver’s ability to undo what the wife had done ; 
bat the advertisement cost him dear. He finally es- 
caped, the marchioness beginning to suspect that 
Sainte-Croix must have been the means of foiling 
her actively-prosecuted object, but escaped barely 
with his life ; for the poor man felt that he had dis- 
pensed with his viscera, and continued to breathe 
merely from the force of acquired habit. He, also, 
had his suspicions at last, and he is said to have suf- 
fered in mind, from belief in his wife’s monstrous 
wickedness, fully as much as he had suffered in body 
from her venomous administerings. 

The day of retribution was at hand. An odd mis- 
chance brought crimes to light which human vigi- 
lance had been unable to detect. Sainte-Croix had 


a secret laboratory, where he was in the habit of pre- 
paring his poisons, which were so deadly that he was 
compelled to wear a glass mask to prevent his inhal- 
ing the fumes. One day his mask slipped off, and 
the noxious vapors caused his death almost instantly. 





The next morning his corpse was accidentally dis- 
covered in the obscure and dingy place in a remote 
quarter of the city, amid mysterious packets, jars, 
vials, blowpipes, furnaces, crucibles, and retorts. No 
one had known anything of the work-room; no 
one knew anything of him, as there was nothing on 
or about his person to identify him. But the place 
and circumstances were so suspicious that the police 
took charge of the body and the laboratory. They 
were not long in finding a casket, accompanied with 
a letter, earnestly urging that it should be immediate- 
ly sent, without opening, to Madame de Brinvilliers, 
giving her address, The letter, dated Paris, May 
25, 1672, has this strange wording : 


“T entreat that any one into whose hands this 
casket may fall will have the kindness to deliver it 
in person to the Marchioness de Brinvilliers, resi- 
dence in the Rue Neuve de St.-Paul, and to her 
alone. Everything it contains belongs exclusively 
to her, and concerns her only ; moreover, nothing in 
it can be of the least use to anybody but her. If she 
should die before me, it is my most earnest wish that 
the casket and its contents shall be promptly burned 
without opening. I solemnly swear, by the God I 
adore, that I assert nothing but the truth. If my re- 
quest and prayer be not strictly complied with, I 
charge the conscience of the non-complier with the 
responsibility both here and hereafter, that I may 
fully acquit my own.” 


This appeal excited curiosity and suspicion, in- 
stead of insuring obedience to the appeal., The 
casket was. officially sealed ; but, having been duly 
opened, was found to contain some instruments in 
writing, with a number of vials and powders care- 
fully wrapped in paper. Among the writings was a 
promissory note for thirty thousand livres, which 
Sainte-Croix had exacted of his mistress as a recom- 
pense of his crimes ; certain inferential implications 
of the marchioness in the recent murders, and many 
of her passionate love-letters to her dead gallant. 
The contents of the vials and papers on analysis 
proved to be subtile poisons. Some of the papers 
were labeled, and the labels mentioned the exact 
effect which the different poisons ought to produce. 
As soon as the marchioness had heard of her accom- 
plice’s death, she tried to get possession of the casket 
(this was before it had been opened); but when it 
was refused, she took alarm, and fled at once to 
England. She was none too quick: the police were 
already on her track, and only a few hours behind 
her. Having been apprised of this, she laughed, say- 
ing that one woman could outwit a dozen men, and 
that she had been born to good luck. 

Notwithstanding the many circumstances pointing 
to her guilt, there had been, up to this time, no ab- 
solute proof. But, as Fortune would have it, La- 
chaussée, the servant, who had been employed to 
make away with her two brothers, protested against 
the seals placed upon Sainte-Croix’s effects, claim- 
ing that the deceased owed him a considerable sum 
for service rendered. The wretch felt so secure that 
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he believed himself in no danger from this auda- 
cious demand. But the attention of Madame de 
Villarceaux, widow of one of the poisoned Au- 
bray brothers, having been thus drawn to the man 
she had long suspected of conniving at her husband’s 
death, she caused Lachaussée’s arrest on that charge. 
The moment he was confronted with justice he be- 
came terribly frightened, and lost all self-control. 
He made full confession of having murdered the 
brothers ; that he had been hired to do the deed by 
Sainte-Croix and Madame de Brinvilliers ; and fur- 
nished many convincing details. He was condemned 
to be executed, and he lost his head (March, 1673) 
on the Place de Gréve (now the Place de |’ Hétel-de- 
Ville). His confession and trial created great excite- 
ment in Paris, and a vast concourse of people wit- 
nessed the execution. The flight of the marchioness 
corroborated all the other testimony against her, and 
she was also sentenced by default (far contumace) to 
be beheaded. This troubled her very little, how- 
ever, as she was living under an assumed name in 
London, and, as she remarked, a long axe would be 
needed to reach from the capital of France to the 
capital of England ! 

Until the death of Sainte-Croix and the execution 
of Lachaussée, their peculiar poisoning had been an 
occult art in France; but so much was then pub- 
lished of their dreadful secrets and mode of opera- 
tion, that inheritance-powder was widely made and 
sold, and persons were killed with it all over the 
kingdom. Their fate did much more harm than 
good ; for, where they and their escaped accomplice 
had caused the death of one person, the knowledge 
of the means they had resorted to probably caused 
the death of hundreds. ; 

The marchioness remained in England three 
years, and, as the excitement induced by her flight 
had subsided, and her poisonings ceased to be talked 
of, she thought she might venture upon the Conti- 
nent. She secretly crossed the Channel, therefore, to 
Flanders, and, proceeding to Liége, entered a con- 
vent, where she believed she would be entirely safe. 
The French authorities had not lost sight of her, 
however ; indeed, they had watched her movements 
at a distance ; and she had not been in Liége a week 
before they were aware of it. A convent was a 
sanctuary; no one taking refuge there could be 
arrested. But arrangements were made with the 
municipality of the city by which she could be ap- 
prehended there. The affair was specially in- 
trusted to one Desgrais, a very shrewd, intelligent, 
and handsome agent of police, who quitted Paris 
with several other minions of the law. His object 
was to get the marchioness beyond the conventual 
limits, and he spent weeks in forming plans to this 
end. They all failed. At last, he resolved to dis- 
guise himself as a priest, and so procure access to the 
cloister with the intent to gain an interview with the 
criminal recluse. He succeeded. Sensible of her 
amorous disposition and intense womanliness, he 
told her that he was a Frenchman, a Parisian in 
fact; that he had seen her a number of times at 
home without knowing who she might be. He had 





heard much of her beauty and misfortunes, and had 
become deeply interested in them, and, accidentally 
learning that she was in Liége when he happened to 
be passing through the town, he had been unable to 
resist the temptation to make an effort to express in 
person his admiration for and sympathy with her. 
Now that he had recognized her as the handsome 
stranger of Paris, he confessed his love for her; he 
had found that his instincts and his fate were united ; 
would she not bid him hope? He so earnestly and 
eloquently pleaded his suit that, if she had had any 
suspicion from the first, it was entirely removed, 
He flattered her delightfully, and so cunningly ap- 
pealed to her emotional nature that she acceded at 
last to a rendezvous beyond the walls, where lib- 
erty would be love, and nature law. She kept her 
appointment faithfully. She advanced toward him 
eagerly. Stretching out his arms to her, he called 
her “ darling,” and, encircling her in his embrace, 
slipped manacles upon her wrists, forced her into a 
close carriage ordered for the occasion, and, in com- 
pany with two other policemen, drove her away in 
mingled astonishment, dismay, and indignation. 
Among her papers was found a general declara- 
tion in autograph (many women seem determined to 
preserve the evidence of their own sins, and the 
more indubitable it is the firmer their determination 
appears), in which she admitted that her innocence 
ended when she was seven years old ; that she had 
burned a house; that she had poisoned her father, 
her brothers, her maid, one of her children, and 
herself ; that she had, in short, steeped herself in 
crime. Her declaration was regarded as a confes- 
sion, though she obstinately maintained that it was 
merely a literary exercise, part of a romance she had 
once thought of writing in autobiographic form. It 
was used, nevertheless, as testimony which, with the 
circumstances already mentioned, was overwhelm- 
ing. 
After she had been taken to Paris, and her ar- 
rest had become generally known, the curiosity, 
interest, and excitement, attendant upon her flight 
and the causes that had led to it, three years before, 
were revived and intensified. The whole capital 
was burning to see her, to learn anything and every- 
thing about her. She was for weeks and months the 
absorbing topic of gossip and discussion ; she was 
the criminal Honne of the town; every bit of ru- 
mor and information was snapped up eagerly, and 
passed from mouth to mouth, growing as it went. 
The trial of the marchioness soon took place. 
Despite the superabundant evidence, she still pro- 
tested her innocence until, sentenced to the torture, 
she unbosomed herself at once, avowing so many and 
such frightful crimes as had never been imagined ; 
some of them too repulsive and hideous to be re- 
counted. She had a long conference with the pro- 
curateur-général, the nature of which was not di- 
vulged, owing, as was believed, to the direct impli- 
cation of prominent nobles and officials. Her hus- 
band, who had been indifferent to her when he had 
believed her only disloyal and ordinarily wicked, 
was fascinated anew, after he had learned what a 
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monster she really was. Possibly his love returned 
through his suspicion of her persevering efforts to 
poison him. May not the heart of man be touched 
and subdued by the woman who, he knows, is intent 
upon his murder? Can a certain sense of deserv- 
ing death infatuate him with her who is anxious to 
cause it? Whatever the reason, the marquis, after 
his wife’s arrest, moved heaven and earth to prevent 
her punishment. He was connected with many of 
the best families of the kingdom, and he strained his 
influence to the utmost in her behalf. But she was 
pronounced guilty by the Superior Criminal Court, 
and sentenced (July 16, 1676) to be drawn on a hur- 
dle, in her chemise, her feet bare, a rope about her 
neck, a burning torch in her hand, to the church of 
Notre-Dame, where she must beg for pardon before 
all the people; then to be taken to the Place de 
Gréve, and there to be beheaded ; after which her 
body was to be given to the flames, and her ashes 
scattered to the winds. 

She received her sentence unmoved, with apparent 
unconcern. From the day of her seizure she had 
shown perfect courage, and had resumed her devo- 
tion. Still, she shrank, woman-like, from the ghast- 
ly display which her execution compelled. Albeit 
she believed that her sentence would not be carried 
out, she tried several times to commit suicide in 
prison, and never surrendered hope until she was 
mounting the scaffold. Even then the bitter dis- 
appointment did not reveal itself. She smiled as 
she ascended, unaided, and said, “ Now this seems 
to be really in earnest.” 

It was about six o'clock, of a delightful evening, 
that the marchioness was taken to the block. She 
was perfectly calm, self-possesssed, even cheerful. 
Reduced toa single garment, she had no scope for 
making a last effective toilet-—dear to every French- 
woman's heart—no opportunity to die with her hair 
becomingly dressed, in an admirably-fitting gown, 
exhaling the aroma of the latest fashion. And yet, 
in spite of these new, negative terrors of death, she 
was unblanched, and looked lovely. Though about 
.forty, she had not lost her beauty, and the occasion 
could not fail to render her interesting. Her face, 
always sweet and innocent in expression, seemed 
sweeter and more innocent than ever. Her rich 
hair, fine as floss, fell in ripples of flashing light over 
her smooth white shoulders, and her eyes shone 
with a strange and winning lustre. Her bare feet, 
exquisitely shaped, and the admirable proportions 
of her diminutive figure, were clearly visible as she 
was drawn along. She was compared to Correggio’s 
“Reading Magdalen,” and thousands of eyes were 
riveted upon her. ‘“ She looks like a beautiful child,” 
said one ; “‘She is an angel!” said another ; “She 
cannot be guilty with that lovely face,” cried a 
third ; and so she ran the gantlet of admiration and 
criticism until the axe closed the harrowing specta- 
cle. Having recognized, on the way, certain ladies 
of distinction, who were unseemly in their desire 
to get a glimpse of her, she rebuked them with 
the words, “ This is truly a charming sight to see !” 
and her ripe lips curled in supreme scorn. 





All Paris, rich and poor, the cultured and the 
ignorant, the great and the vulgar, were gathered 
along the quays of the Seine to witness the dismal 
show. Artists were there, Le Brun among the rest, 
to sketch her features, to judge of the appearance of 
the human physiognomy before the vision of death. 
They were all disappointed. They beheld nothing 
but a very small, graceful, handsome woman, half- 
nude, serene, stoical, exposed to a vast, curious 
crowd to which she seemed infinitely superior. Ma- 
dame de Sévigné, who has described the scene, was 
on the Notre-Dame bridge. She says she had never 
seen such a throng of people of all kinds and condi- 
tions ; she had never known Paris to be so interest- 
ed and so affected. Hundreds who had cursed the 
poisoner, who had declared no punishment severe 
enough for her, were so moved by her looks and 
deportment, her courage and resignation, that they 
pitied and praised her ; were ready to risk their lives 
in an attempt to rescue her from the clutches of the 
law. Popular feeling, always so shifting and incal- 
culable, had totally changed. They who would have 
torn her to pieces a month before, were ready to 
fall down and kiss her feet, to worship her as a mar- 
tyr! Profligate courtiers prayed for her; women 
of the highest rank gazed at her through blinding 
tears. 

The marchioness, as the hurdle neared the ‘ca- 
thedral—the executioner on one side of her, and her 
confessor on the other—begged the latter to place 
himself before her, that she might not see that ras- 
cal Desgrais (he stood at a little distance in front of 
her), who had so basely entrapped her. She was a 
Gaul to her inmost fibre. She could deliberately 
murder her brothers, her father, her own child; she 
could poison poor patients in the hospital while 
they blessed her for her charity ; but she would not 
and could not pardon the man who had betrayed 
her in the name of love. Not the betrayal, but the 
means of its accomplishment, rendered the offense 
unvenial. “ That wretch,” she had often said, “I 
shall never forgive in this world or the next; and 
Iam sure that God will not forgive him either.” 
The Parisians also felt incensed against the agent of 
the police. For a long while after the execution he 
kept himself concealed. If he had stirred out alone, 
there is little doubt that he would have been killed 
by some of the populace, infuriated against him for 
his treachery. 

Having mounted the scaffold, the charming lit- 
tle demon calmly surveyed the mighty concourse ; 
glanced up and down the turbid river, at the towers 
of Notre-Dame, and at the sun sinking, like her own 
life, in crimson fullness, but not so fast. It had 
thirty minutes to burn; she barely fifteen. And 
these were ignominiously used by the executioner in 
exhibiting her, in different positions, to the crowd, 
under pretense of arranging most conveniently for 
her last moment. A flush in her cheek told that she 
felt the indignity ; but she merely said, “ It takes a 
long while to cut off so small a head as mine.” A 
minute later she laid her head upon the block with a 
disdainful smile : the axe fell ; an involuntary groan 
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burst from the multitude, and when the head had 
been picked up, the disdainful smile was still upon 
the bloody face. 

Then her body was burned, and the people 
hugged the spot far beyond the night, long after 
the last flame had expired ; groping among the em- 
bers until morning came and noon, and evening 
succeeded, to find a fragment of her bones, and 
gathering up what they thought to be her ashes as 
sacred relics. They considered her a martyr and a 
saint ; they believed that her ashes had power to 
cure diseases, prevent sin, and ward off evil. Those 
who found nothing, and expected to find nothing, 
went to the Place de Gréve day after day, imagining 
that the spirit of the marchioness was in the air, 
and that they should be blest by breathing the same 
atmosphere in which she had perished. 

After the death of Sainte-Croix, and the seizure 
of his casket, the ablest physicians and chemists of 
Paris, though they knew the packets he had left to 
contain poison, had not the skill to determine its 
nature. They spent weeks and months in trying to 
do so, but were compelled at last to acknowledge 
their ignorance. They made an elaborate report in 
which they declared that the Brinvilliers poison, as 
they termed it, exceeded all tests; that it went be- 
yond the knowledge of medicine and science, and 
defied discovery. It floated on water ; it could not 
be detected by fire ; in the bodies of animals it con- 
cealed itself so cunningly that no analysis could dis- 





close its presence. While it sapped the source of 
life, it left every part of the animal substance nat- 
ural and healthy in appearance ; and yet all poisons 
known to the faculty could be traced by unmistak- 
able signs. 

What an encouragement to evil-doing was the 
publication of that report ! Every person in France, 
desirous to remove any other person who happened 
to stand in the way of his pleasure, resentment, or 
interest, was informed thereby that he could make 
such removal with impunity. The inheritance-pow- 
ders were sold in all the leading cities of the king- 
dom, and it is estimated that, during the ten years 
following the flight of Madame de Brinvilliers, 
twenty thousand Frenchmen were poisoned! Fora 
good while the compounders and venders of the 
deadly drug were almost exclusively Italians, the de- 
scendants or followers of those who had come into 
the country with that precious Jezebel, Catherine de’ 
Medisi, whom the French have pronounced the 
pioneer of poisoning. 

The subtile, undetectable venom which Sainte- 
Croix and his mistress employed with such terrible 
effect was the agua Tofana, whose chief ingredient, 
arsenic, is very easily discovered by the more mod- 
ern chemistry. It must have been a grim satisfac- 
tion to Marguerite de Brinvilliers—if she had any 
knowledge of this world after her decapitation—to 
be aware of the diabolical seed she had sown, and 
of the diabolical harvest her imitators had gathered. 
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I. 
am a spirit strong and glad, 
In gold or purple proudly clad, 
With eyes of fire and fragrant breath, 
Lovely, but crueler than death ! 


II, 
Through days my protean soul has hung 
In lucid clusters richly strung, 
Through many a spacious green expanse 
Of beauteous and historic France ! 


Ill, 


Below blue deeps of laughing skies 
My soul has laughed, in soft surprise, 
To hear what merry pleasure stirs 
The voices of the vintagers ! 


IV. 
But though at many a revel flit 
The rapid javelins of my wit, 
Though joy obeys me, though regret 
May quaff my Lethe and forget— 


Vv. 


Still do I love by stealth to wind 
My subtile spells o’er heart and mind, 
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Till sacred secrets, treasured dear, 
Are babbled in some greedy ear ! 


VI. 
And I have loved to pluck aside 
The mask from malice, envy, pride ; 
To strip fair flesh from deeds, and show 
What bony motives grin below ! 


VII. 
For when I cheer the kindliest him 
Who courts me at his goblet’s brim, 
When I am blandest, warmest, then 
Most deadly is my hate of men ! 


VII. 
Nor is to me that moment sweet 
When solemn mourners dumbly meet, 
And dying lips are lifted up 
To touch my sacramental cup ! 


IX, 
But keenlier does the moment please 
If my drugged lover wakes and sees, 
Like one who vaguely understands, 
The red crime crusted on his hands ! 
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THE REIGN OF POETRY, ART, AND ELOQUENCE, 
IN FLORENCE’ 


RS. OLIPHANT has in this work chosen a 

field which, while it is very far from being 

new, has the charm of being fascinating, no matter 
how often or in whose company—so that the com- 
pany is appreciative—we wander over it. She gives 
us few or no historical facts that are unfamiliar: in 
her three largely-drawn portraits we have the well- 
known features of men who are, perhaps, as much 
talked of now, and in countries far from that of their 
birth and scene of action, as they were there a cen- 
tury after their deaths ; and the picture of the beau- 
tiful and stately city on the Arno is one which the 
literary artist has been as fond of delineating as the 
medizval masters were of representing the Virgin 
and the saints. Yet, as the handiwork of Raphael 
and Correggio, of Carle Dolce and Murillo, ailures 
by individuality of coloring, treatment, and execu- 
tion, albeit one and all test their geniuses upon the 
same subject, so each various view we have of such 
a history and civilization as Florence had in the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, marked 
by the peculiar traits of each able writer, comes to 
us with almost the freshness of a new and charming 
revelation. Mrs. Oliphant has hitherto shown that 
she is something more than an excellent novelist of 
the second rank ; those who have read her memoirs 
of Montalembert and other historical and biographi- 
ca] studies, will recognize her capacity to undertake, 
as she has done, one more picture of Florence in its 
days of political turmoil and artistic glory. Nor 
does the book disappoint this expectation. It is a 
very vivid picture ; the portraits are not only finished, 
but graphic ; and one rises from the perusal of the 
volume with renewed admiration for the great crea- 
tive geniuses who, within the space of two centuries, 
gave to Florence by their works a perpetual beauty 
and the right to an undying fame. The golden period 
of Florentine art may be said to have continued just 
about three centuries. Dante was born in 1265; 
Michael Angelo died in 1564 ; and, while the poet 
of the “ Divine Comedy” stood at the threshold, the 
sculptor of the ‘‘ Dawn” and the ‘‘ Moses” lived 
and died in the decline of this splendid period. Be- 
’ tween these two dates flocked the host of painters, 
sculptors, workers in bronze, architects, preachers, 
and poets, who created out of the quarrelsome me- 
dieval city an art-metropolis outrivaling Rome. 
Giotto was eleven years younger than Dante, Pe- 
trarch (born at Arezzo, near Florence, also Michael 
Angelo’s birthplace) was twenty-eight years younger 
than Giotto, Boccaccio nine years younger than Pe- 
trarch, Ghiberti and Brunelleschi were born soon 
after Boccaccio’s death, Donatello was but five years 
younger than Ghiberti, Fra Angelico was four years 
younger than Donatello, Savonarola and Leonardo 
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da Vinci were both three years old when Fra Ange- 
lico died and Michael Angelo was twenty-two years 
younger than Savonarola, his great religious guide, 
and Leonardo, his most redoubtable rival in the arts. 
Thus the pedigree of Florentine genius is unbroken 
for three hundred years: master succeeded master, 
and they often jostled each other on the stage of ar- 
tistic ambition ; art arose after art, or one art flow- 
ered out of another. Poesy was the progenitor, as it 
almost always is ; Homer sang before Phidias sculpt- 
ured his “ serene gods,” and Chaucer before the mas- 
terpieces of English architecture were piled on high. 
After the poets Dante, Boccaccio, Petrarch, came 
the tower-builder, Giotto ; and then the cathedral- 
builder, Brunelleschi, and with him Ghiberti, who 
made the peerless bronze “ Gates of Paradise.” Paint- 
ing, through this period, was growing into artistic 
ripeness more slowly, and did not reach it for a cen- 
tury after the labors of the architects, Cimabue, 
the father of Florentine painting, was contemporary 
with Dante; Michael Angelo, its greatest genius, 
was the youngest of all the illustrious roll. 

‘The medieval Florence was a very different city 
from that which now evokes exclamations of delight 
from the tourist, as he glides through the dream-land 
valley of the Arno, and catches a first glimpse of it 
nestled amid the trees and rearing its domes in its 
graceful hollow. In the early years of Dante it was 
still unadorned by the noble monuments which now 
lend it an august and antique grace which no other 
European city so fully presents. It was small com- 
pared with its present extent: narrow streets and 
high, gloomy houses ; tortuous labyrinths of alley and 
by-way ; here and there a quaint old edifice like the 
Abbey, and the heavy, house-built Ponte Vecchio ; the 
farther bank of the Arno rather a straggling hamlet 
than, as now, an urban quarter stately with palaces ; 
modest, ancient churches “ lying deep down as ina 
well,” in the heart of the tall houses—such was the 
aspect of Florence in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. One only of the noble group of buildings 
which are now grouped in the Square of the Cathe- 
dral stood there in Dante’s childhood, the quaint oc- 
tagon of the Baptistery, without as yet its decora- 
tion of marbles, as yet “in flint, gray, and homely,” 
surrounded by crumbling tombs, and sarcophagi the 
carvings of which were worn and broken, looked 
down upon by the tower of a certain house in the 
square, which was called “ The Watcher of the Dead.” 
The Palazzo Vecchio was only then in process of 
building ; the Cathedral was as yet unimagined ; the 
glorious Campanile had perhaps not been so much 
as thought of. Florence had only her beautiful site, 
her tall trees and thick evergreen hedges, her laurels, 
beeches, and ilex, her glowing azure skies, and soft, 
golden sunsets, her sparkling little river, and her 
rounded eminences and hill - sides, with their rich, 
soft, and luxuriant verdure, to be proud of. 
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Thus the masters found Florence, and we know 
how they left it. They did more than accomplish 
the boast of Augustus, that he “had found Rome 
brick, and left it marble ;” for they embellished with 
every charm of every art. One of the most striking 
—perhaps the most strange—of all the facts concern- 
ing the Florentine age of art, is that stated by Mrs. 
Oliphant in the opening of her study of Dante. It 
was the contrast between the din of constant civil 
war and the peaceful labors of the great artists, both 
of which went on at the same time within the walls 
of the Tuscan town. In the midst of the civil strug- 
gle, “in every interval, and even through the con- 
flict of arms, the din of internal fighting over a fierce 
barricade, or the wild clamor with which one party 
or another was driven /wori (without the walls), there 
still went on, in strange serenity, another life in the 
very heart of the warlike city. How the chippings 
of the mason’s chisel, and the finer tools of the wood- 
carver, and the noiseless craft of brush and pigment, 
could keep going on through all the din, is as curious 
a problem of Florentine life as any the imagination 
can grasp. Yet they did so.” 

Side by side ferocious war and peaceful art: 
Giotto sitting in his studio, planning the Campanile ; 
Dante at home, penning sadly delicious sonnets to 
Beatrice, and hearing the detonation of guns on the 
walls, and looking up for a moment to see a troop of 
Guelphs or Ghibellines go rushing through the nar- 
row street to the onset! Nor were these ordinary 
wars. They meant little but family pride and the 
ambition of kinship. No great principle of govern- 
ment, no religious differences, prompted either side. 
The rest of medizval Europe had, as Taine says, 
“wars of castles ;” Florence had “ warfare of the 
streets.” Neighborly hatred, family rivalry, made 
these wars the fiercer. It was a series of struggles 
between successive groups of Capulets and Mon- 
tagues, who divided every household in Florence be- 
tween them. Battles in the streets lasting a genera- 
tion ; banishments of a quarter of the population at 
a time; constant assaults by the exiles, until they 
won, and had their turn at banishing ; the shops shut 
up every month on account of an insurrection ; the 
citizen, as he left his house inthe evening, dreading 
“an enemy in ambush at the nearest corner ;” end- 
less duels and riots, merely because one man or group 
was Guelph and another Ghibelline, one a partisan of 
the Bianchi, another of the Neri—these were the 
circumstances amid which the poets dreamed, the 
artificers moulded and carved, and the architect 
reared Campanile and Cathedral. 

Dante is the first, and in many respects the most 
interesting, figure portrayed by Mrs. Oliphant. The 
earliest of the great Florentines, he is the possession 
of the world as a poet, the one preéminent poet who 
came after Homer and before Shakespeare. Be- 
yond his title to fame on account of his work, he 
lived and was a personage in a romantic era of the 
artistic age ; and his own life, varied, full of vicissi- 
tude, of alternate honor and neglect, of authority 
and exile, isa romance. More than that, he is the 
most famous lover of all history—whether his love 





was the most intense and exalted on record, or wheth- 
er his capacity to express and embalm it in undying 
verse was the greatest. And in Mrs, Oliphant’s 
pages we have traced for us in all the detail now 
possible the beginning, growth, and catastrophe, of 
this “ grand passion.” Born in the very midst of the 
city, between the two stately squares where now 
stand the Palazzo Vecchio and the Duomo respective- 
ly, in a densely-packed neighborhood of tall, grim 
houses, Dante grew up in that singular society formed 
by groups of families living cheek by jowl with each 
other, and on terms of the closest intimacy. “Cheer- 
ful, narrow, yet kindly burgher life,” says Mrs. Oli- 
phant ; “ narrow, knowing no friendship out of the 
vicinato, yet broader by the very limits of that vici- 
mato than our shut-up evenings in-doors ; and here 
they could hate each other, these neighbors, when 
occasion served, more passionately still than they 
could love !” 

It was in such close proximity that Dante, even 
in the earliest years of his childhood, used to meet 
and see his divine Beatrice ; for she was the daughter 
of Folco Portarini, a gentleman of position, who 
lived just around the corner from the house of Ali- 
ghieri, Dante’s father. On one memorable May day, 
when the poet was in his ninth year, there was a 
May-party at Portarini’s. Dante went; and there 
and then the little Beatrice, eight years old, smote 
him with the love which is historic, and impressed 
her image forever on his heart. Thence bloomed his 
first poem, the “‘ Vita Nuova,” written in boyhood, 
and devoted entirely to singing his passion and ex- 
alting Beatrice to angelic rank, The poems are ex- 
quisite ; yet Mrs. Oliphant points out that one who 
has read the “ Divine Comedy,” and regards “ the 
great and serious Florentine” as the “ most solemn 
of all travelers between life and death,” can scarcely 
realize that he wrote these fantastic, elaborate, artifi- 
cial, dreamy, yet intense rhapsodies of early love. 
This love, so fruitful in words on paper, was speech- 
less as between the poet and its object. Manya time 
and oft he met her going to and fro; and, when he 
did, it was with downcast eyes and painful timidity, 
as if she were too divine.even to be looked at. Nine 
long years elapsed, and Dante was eighteen, before a 
single word passed between them. Then it was but 
aword ; and Beatrice had to speak it. Passing along 
the street, “‘she turned her eyes,” he says, “ toward 
that place where I stood very timidly, and in her in- 
effable courtesy saluted me so graciously that I 
seemed then to see the heights of all blessedness.” 
He could only fly to the refuge of his chamber, where 
he fell into a sweet sleep, and dreamed that Love 
carried in one arm a sleeping lady, and in the other 
hand a burning heart—the lady being Beatrice, and 
the heart himself. 

It does not appear that Dante ever knew Beatrice 
except afar off, in this silent, adoring, speechless way. 
Kind ladies tried to encourage and comfort him, but 
Beatrice always appeared too far above and beyond 
him. He would tremble and almost faint at a sudden 
sight of her. Why Beatrice married “another,” and 
whether or not for love, we know not ; but we may 
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hazard a guess that, even if she had been favorabiy 
inclined to Dante, she probably wearied of his exces- 
sive backwardness, and gave him up as too incor- 
rigibly timid. Her marriage does not seem to have 
abated the ardor of his passion or the eloquence of 
his verse ; it was only when she died—he being then 
twenty-five—that he was overwhelmed ; poesy failed 
to console him, and his grief was marked by the 
close of the ‘‘ Vita Nuova.” But even he was not 
entirely inconsolable ; for, three years after Beatrice 
passed away, he married that Gemma Donati who, 
Mrs. Oliphant conjectures, may be the “ gentil don- 
na” whose looks comforted him from a window where 
Beatrice died, and of whom neither Dante nor his- 
tory has anything to say, except that she was a gentle 
and faithful wife. 

We have not space to follow Dante through even 
the general outline of his struggle through life—his 
early achievements as a soldier, fighting at Campal- 
dino ; his service in high office, from diplomacy to 
the Signoria; his defeat with the other Ghibelline 
chiefs, his exile, and participation in the plots to con- 
quer the Guelphs and reénter the city ; the concep- 
tion and completion of the “ Hell,” the “ Purgato- 
ry,” and the “ Paradise ;” his wanderings in Italy 
and France ; and finally his serene death at Ravenna, 
after so much turmoil and so many misfortunes. His 
career is sketched with masterly hand in Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s volume, and perhaps this is the most vivid of 
all the literary portraits of the great Florentine. Al- 
though he married into the Guelph family of the Do- 
nati, Dante became a Ghibelline, rose with the as- 
cendency of his party, and fell amid its ruin. It is 
probable that he entered public life as a distraction 
from his grief at the loss of Beatrice ; for we know 
that he at one time designed becoming a Franciscan 
monk, and spending his days in the ascetic existence 
of the cloister. Already famous as a poet, he speed- 
ily rose to importance in the state, going as envoy to 
Venice, to Naples, and to the papal court at Rome. 
Then he became a member of the Signoria, and 
acted therein with Roman impartiality, but was so 
haughty, and set so high a value on his services, that 
on one occasion when it was proposed to send an 
embassy to the pope, and Dante was suggested, he 
exclaimed: ‘‘ If I go, who will stay? If I stay, who 
will go?” Dante went on the embassy, and never 
returned to Florence. His influence and authority 
departed with him ; and he may be said to have pro- 
nounced his own exile before that sentence was 
passed against him by his Guelphic foes. Proud, 
gloomy, austere, haughty, stern, always brooding, and 
tragic in thought and temperament, Dante could be 
happy or contented nowhere. For his family he 
seems to have had little regard or care. He left his 
Gemma and herseven children in Florence amid the 
storms of civil conflict, while he himself was in ex- 
ile. He wandered about from Verona to Bologna, 
from Bologna to Spezzia, and so from place to place, 
like one of the restless spirits in the “ Inferno ;” dis- 
gusted with the political plotters, he would retire to 
convents, and hold learned converse with the bookish 
monks, and meditate the grand poem which he had 











begun to fashion in his mind. Thence he fled to 
Paris, spending there two years, leading the life of a 
student, conning philosophy and theology, and min- 
gling with the great French scholars of the day. Yet 
he was poor—in want, indeed—and, as always, miser- 
able. ‘‘ Ah!” he cries, in the ‘‘ Paradiso,” “ if the 
world but knew the heart of him who goes from 
trouble to trouble, begging his life!” 

To pass from the grim and sad-souled author of 
the “Inferno” to his joyous friend who built the 
Campanile is like a transition from a leaden and low- 
ering November twilight to the sunny refulgence of 
a morning in June. Mrs. Oliphant, under the head- 
ing, “ The Cathedral-Builders,” discourses of Arnol- 
fo, Giotto, Ghiberti, Donatello, and Brunelleschi ; 
and of this band of great imaginers and artificers 
Giotto is by far the most interesting character. He 
was the friend of Dante, but as unlike him in tem- 
perament and genius as it was possible tobe. Paint- 
erand architect, the successor of Cimabue in the one 
art and of Arnolfo in the other, the first Florentine 
who practised both arts, and by all odds the foremost 
Italian artist up to his time, Giotto also represents 
to us the brighter phases of life in Italy in the early 
years of the fourteenth century. Giotto, wrapped in 
his art and his fun, little minded the turbulent scenes 
which were passing around him. He recked not of 
the din and tumult of civil strife, and appears to 
have been merrily indifferent whether Guelph or 
Ghibelline ruled in the city. Nobody thought of ex- 
iling Giotto, or disturbing him at his peaceful and 
beautiful work. Unlike Dante and unlike Michael 
Angelo, he was of humble birth, and clambered up 
to fame without any aid save his own bright genius 
and his blithe and hearty good-nature. He “went 
about the streets busy and humorous, always some 
joke upon his lips, always some beautiful thought in 
his heart.” Indeed, the painters were left in peace 
at Florence by the wrangling factions. No artist, 
so far as we know, was ever exiled. ‘“ The paint- 
ers,” says Mrs. Oliphant, “ moved about safely and 
peacefully when everything was in disorder, and all 
the rest of the world in free fight around them ; and 
sang at their work when the factions were in fiercest 
conflict, and studied pigments and flesh-tints while 
their next-door neighbors were fighting across barri- 
cades, coloring the streets with unlovely red. Only 
thus could such great edifices as the Florentine Duo- 
mo have come into being—a marvel not only of ma- 
jestic construction, but of patient, painful, and te- 
dious labor, to the wonder of all after-time.” 

This stalwart and big-bodied, cheery-voiced peas- 
ant, Giotto, is a most pleasant study among the fig- 
ures of that time. His high spirits never failed him, 
his patience at work was fairly indomitable, his gen- 
ius filled his being with the loveliest artistic fancies. 
Sometimes we find him hard at work on Cathedral or 
Campanile close by Dante’s youthful home, or gayly 
hieing him hither and thither with boon companions 
in the Florentine streets. Then he is far away from 
Florence, sauntering from place to place “among 
the feastings and the fighting, here leaving a mild- 
eyed Madonna, there a group of saints in glory or 
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sinners in pain, jogging cheerfully along for pleasure 
and profit, everybody’s friend, unarmed, unattended, 
ever received with honor, pursuing his peaceful way 
with a merry word and a jest, the ready, homely wit 
that was country - born ; and betraying his course 
wherever he went by something beautiful, some bit 
of rude, common wall blossomed into an immortal 
thing.” So the Italian cities, Bologna and Pisa, and 
Naples and Verona, became fairly studded with the 
graceful products of Giotto’s busy and always happy 
and contented genius. 

Taine rightly says of this charming old master 
that, living in a mystic age, he was not, like Dante, 
mystical ; that his nature was varied, fertile, facile, 
and richly creative ; and that the amount and variety 
of the works he produced were almost incredible. 
‘** He was very ingenious,” Vasari tells us, “ and very 
agreeable in conversation, and highly skilled in say- 
ings of wit, the meaning of which is still preserved 
to this day.” Mrs. Oliphant’s portrait of Giotto has 
every trait of a truthful and speaking likeness. “ Bur- 
ly,” she says, “ homely, characteristic, he carries our 
attention always with him, alike on the silent road, 
or in the king’s palace, or his own simple Jdottega. 
Wherever he is, he is always the same; shrewd, hu- 
morous, plain-spoken, seeing through all pretenses, 
yet never ill-natured in doing so—a character not 
very lofty or elevated, and to which the racy ugliness 
of a strong, uncultivated race seems natural; but 
who, under that homely nature, carried appreciations 
and conceptions of beauty such as few even of the 
finest minds possess.” His abhorrence of pretense 
is seen in his vein of satire, which in one of his poems 
ridicules and rebukes monkish asceticism and hypoc- 
risy. His friends said of Giotto: ‘‘ He is a great 
master of the art of painting; he is something more 
—he is master of seven liberal arts.” He was a good 
deal of a philosopher, certainly ; and his philosophy 
was tinged with a quaint humor all his own. Once 
the King of Naples visited him, hard at work in his 
studio, on a blazing summer’sday. “ If I were you,” 
said his majesty to the artist, “I would not work 
when the weather is so hot.” “ Nor would I,” re- 
turned Giotto, looking at the king with a merry 
twinkle in his eye, “if I were you!” 

Mrs. Oliphant has many other anecdotes illustra- 
tive of the painter’s cheery humor and disposition. 
Giotto was standing on a country-road, talking with 
some friends, when a pig ran between his legs and 
fairly upset him on the ground. Giotto got up 
laughing, and declared that the pig was right—he 
had the best right of way. ‘* Have I not earned 
thousands of scudi by the help of his bristles? And 
yet I have never given to one of his family a cup of 
minestra.” 

Another story of him, told by Sacchetti, is so 
good that we cannot forbear giving it. A common 
fellow, who had heard of Giotto’s fame as a painter, 
went to him to have his shield painted, having been 
made an official. ‘*‘God save thee, master!” said 
he ; “ I want you to paint my arms upon this shield.” 
Giotto looked at him a moment, and then said, 
‘When do you want it?” The man replied such 


| a sword, a dagger, and a lance. 





and such a time, and Giotto continued, “ Leave it 
to me.” Giotto could not imagine the meaning of 
the request, and thought a joke was being played upon 
him. However, he made a design for the shield, and 
gave it to one of his scholars to paint. The design 
comprised a helmet, a gorget, a pair of armlets, a 
pair of gauntlets, two cuirasses, a pair of leg-pieces, 
The man returned 
at the appointed time, and asked, “Master, is the 
shield painted?” “Certainly,” replied Giotto ; and 
he ordered it to be brought. “Oh! what rubbish is 
this you have painted on it?” cried his patron, on 
seeing it. “It seems to you rubbish when you have 
to pay for it,” returned Giotto. “I would not give 
four farthings for it,” replied the man. “ What did 
you tell me to paint on it?” “My arms.” “ Well, 
are they not all there? Is any one wanting?” said 
Giotto. ‘* You must be a fool, indeed! Youscarce- 
ly know who you are yourself, should any one ask 
you ; yet you come to me, saying, ‘ Paint my arms.’ 
What arms do you bear? Whence came you? Who 
were your ancestors? Are you not ashamed of your- 
self ?. I have armed you to the teeth on your shield ; 
if there is any other to add, tell me, and I will paint 
it.” “ You abuse me,” said the other, “‘ and you have 
spoiled my shield for me.” The man took the mat- 
ter to the courts, when the judges awarded Giotto 
his price. 

Of Giotto’s three great successors in adorning 
Florence—Ghiberti, the artificer of the bronze 
“Gates of Paradise” on the Baptistery ; Donatello, 
the first of the creative Florentine painters; and 
Brunelleschi, the “ father of the Renaissance,” who 
completed the peerless dome of the Cathedral— 
there is not space to speak, though all three are most 
interesting in their characters and careers, as well as 
in their works ; and Mrs, Oliphant presents us with 
very graphic portraits of them. They came just a 
century after Giotto, and were contemporaries, all 
being nearly of the same age. We may at least 
note that Brunelleschi was “‘ small, puny, and ugly,” 
in suggestive contrast to his mighty achievement, but 
eloquent, and “ full of dauntless and daring energy, 
as well as genius.” Donatello was “a genial, 
noisy, liberal soul, with a certain simple self-confi- 
dence and admiration of his own works, which was 
combined with the true artist’s ready perception of 
greater excellence.” Ghiberti, too, was vain, but 
patient, industrious, and ambitious, and prevailed 
over the other two in securing the task of making 
the splendid bronze gates. 

Mrs. Oliphant devotes a chapter to the wise and 
peace-making Agnolo Pandolfini, a lordly-living yet 
pious and philanthropic Florentine gentleman, which 
sheds a pleasant light upon some phases of the 
medizval life of the turbulent and elegant city ; 
and proceeds to give a charming account of the 
monks of San Marco, beginning with Fra Angelico, 
with whom we would fain linger awhile were there 
space. An equally vivid sketch is that of the good 
and gentle Antonino Pierrozo, Archbishop of Flor- 
ence ; a prelate really saintly, full of deeds of char- 
ity, setting himself about labors of love and kind- 
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ness, and leaving behind as sweet a renown as ever 
lingered about the name of one dead. Indeed, the 
account of St. Antonino in Mrs. Oliphant’s pages 
perpetually calls up to the mind Victor Hugo’s mas- 
terly and minute portrait of the Bishop of D-—, in 
the opening of “ Les Misérables.” 

Between the archbishop and the great Florentine 
—also a monk of San Marco—whose career and 
character are sketched in the following chapters, the 
contrast is only less striking than that—already re- 
marked—between the sombre Dante and the joyous 
Giotto; but it is a contrast of a different character. 
Antonino was fervidly charitable and beautifully 
good, but he found it no part of his religion or duty 
to correct abuses in state or church. He relieved 
material suffering, and ministered most gently to 
minds diseased; it was enough for him to find 
misery and alleviate it, to find sin and softly exor- 
cise it, without trying to set right what was wrong 
in creeds and constitutions. Of other stuff was that 
great and bold-minded student of Ferrara, who came 
to Florence to become an inmate of the monastery 
where Fra Angelico had been, not many years after 
that simple, devout, and talented monk and master 
died at Rome. The story of Girolamo Savonarola’s 
struggles with authority, civil and ecclesiastical, his 
vehement and fearless eloquence, his ardent advo- 
cacy and splendid imagination, his amazing predic- 
tions, his championship of democracy against the 
proud and powerful family of Medici, his exaltation 
to a sort of prophet-presidency in the city, his ex- 
communication and final martyrdom by strangling, 
burning, and drowning, have been often told, in ad- 
mirable fictions like “ Romola,” and in stirring his- 
tories like that of Trollope. It will be of more 
interest to catch here and there, from Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s chapters, glimpses of the great preacher’s 
traits and character; and of illustrations of these 
her pages fairly abound. 

Savonarola was in early youth thoughtful, ob- 
servant, and singularly unclouded in his mental 
vision. He saw abuses around him, and grew in- 
dignant. No glamour of power or precedent blinded 
him. On one side, ‘‘ unbounded luxury, power, and 
splendor ;” on the other, ‘‘the deepest misery, 
helplessness, abandonment ;” while Italy was the 
prey of petty tyrants, popes and princes vied with 
each other in shameless vices, and “learning was 
naughty and philosophy vain.” The spectacle made 
him sad, and steeled him to a tremendous task. He 
feared nothing ; the indolence of the cloister he dis- 
dained, and the luxury of study he nerved himself to 
forego. Such was the monk of San Marco who was 
to plant, under the lowering shadow of papal Rome 
herself, the seeds of religious reformation, and, in a 
state long ruled by great families, the now fast-flow- 
ering principle of democracy. He broke out into 
rude and passionate poetry over the world that he 
found “‘ turned upside down ;” verses that are fierce 
and burning, and that presage the scathing eloquence 
which was to be poured from his pulpit. We learn 
that he was sad and silent as a youth; wandering 
about alone, fond of solitary reverie, and perhaps 





never smiling. ‘‘ He took pleasure,” says one of the 
old chroniclers, “in solitary places, in the open 
fields; or along the green banks of the Po, and there 
wandering, sometimes singing, sometimes weeping, 
gave utterance to the strong emotions that boiled in 
his breast.” There came a time in these melan- 
choly musings “when the music and the freshness 
of existence came back to the boy’s soul, and the 
gates of the earthly paradise opened to him, and all 
the evil world was for a moment veiled with ficti- 
tious glamour, by the light which shone out of the 
eyes of a young Florentine, the daughter of an ex- 
iled Strozzi.” But this proud beauty scornfully 
rejected him, and he returned to his sad reveries, 
his contemplation of the topsy-turvy world of wick- 
edness and misery. Then he resolved to become a 
monk. He did not impart his decision to his 
mother; but one April morning he took up his lute 
ands played upon it an air so melancholy that it 


‘gave rise to a presentiment in the fond maternal 


breast. ‘‘ My son,” said she, turning tohim sudden- 
ly, “‘ that is a sign we are soon to part.” The 
youth Kept his eyes down, not daring to answer her 
look ; and “kept fingering the strings with a falter- 
ing touch.” His ascetic life in the monastery had 
the effect of somewhat disciplining and curbing his 
vague and melancholy reveries ; “it forced him to 
take up his burden and labor at common things in 
the long interval of waiting before the real mission 
of his life came to him.” Thence he went out, as 
the monkish custom was, to preach in the villages 
and towns round about; and, before he knew it, 
was thundering from the pulpit “a thousand woes 
against the wicked with intense and alarming effect.” 
When it came to preaching in Florence, he seems to 
have for once shrunk with hesitation. A genial cour- 
tier and friend of the magnificent Lorenzo de’ Medi- 
ci, young Pico de la Mirandola, became attached to 
him, and at Pico’s urgent entreaty Lorenzo invited 
Savonarola to return to Florence and preach there. 
Little did he foresee what trouble the young monk 
was destined to bring upon his haughty house. 
‘God is my witness,” says Savonarola, ‘‘ that the 
whole of Saturday and the succeeding night I lay 
awake thinking, but could not turn myself, so com- 
pletely was my path closed to me, and every idea taken 
away except this. In the morning (being weary 
with long watching) I heard this said, ‘ Fool, dost 
thou not see that it is God’s will that thou shouldst 
preach thus?’ And so that morning I preached a 
tremendous sermon.” The flood broke forth in all its 
rushing intensity, and soon crowds were waiting all 
night at the door of the Cathedral, so as to get in 
and stand spellbound under the raging fire of his 
eloquence. 

A notable instance of Savonarola’s courage and 
contempt of worldly power occurred when, enthusi- 
astic over his preaching, the monks of San Marco 
elected him their prior. It was the custom for a 
new prior to pay his respects to the reigning prince. 
But Savonarola, to the dismay of the monks, shut 
himself up in his cell and refused to wait upon 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. His brethren came to him and 
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begged him to go. “ Who elected me to be pri- 
or?” he asked—‘ God or Lorenzo?” The trem- 
bling monks were forced to reply that it was God. 
‘*Then,” returned Savonarola, “I will thank my 
Lord God, not mortal man!” Lorenzo had too 
much sense, and probably too much appreciation of 
the preacher’s genius, to take this neglect in dud- 
geon; and contented himself with saying, with a 
complaint that had a spark of humor in it, “A 
stranger has come to live in my house, and does not 
think it worth his while to come and see me!” 

At another time, when Lorenzo de’ Medici came 
to walk in the monastery-garden, the monks ran 
and told Savonarola. ‘Padre Priore!” they ex- 
claimed, “ Lorenzo is in the garden!” “ Has he 
asked for me?” said the prior, deep in his studies. 
“No.” “Then let him take his walk in peace.” 
Still Lorenzo, though perplexed by the man, was 
not angry, but sent presents and charity-money to 
San Marco. He sent some noblemen to conciliate 
Sovonarola, and to beg him to be more moderate in 
his preaching. ‘“ Lorenzo de’ Medici has sent you 
here,” replied the stern and fearless monk to their 
representations. “Well, go and tell him from me, 
that, though he is a Florentine, the greatest in the 
city, and I am a stranger, still it is he who must 
leave Fiorence, and I who must remain. He shall 
go away, but I shall stay.” This was looked on 
both as a prophecy and a menace. Lorenzo was 
genial as well as splendid ; and when he lay dying, 
he sent to Savonarola to absolve and console him. 
The reply was: “I am not the person he wants ; 
we should not agree; it is not well that I should 
go to him.” A more urgent request brought him 





to the prince’s bedside. Savonarola plainly told the 
dying potentate that God would have mercy on him 
if he would do three things. “ What are they?” 
asked Lorenzo. “A great and living faith that God 
will pardon you; the restoration of everything you 
have wrongfully acquired; and the restoration of 
freedom and republican government to Florence.” 
At this Lorenzo turned his back on Savonarola, 
and said nothing ; whereupon the priest went away 
to fulfill other duties. The subsequent career of 
Savonarola, his active participation in the stormy 
politics of the time, his delivery of civil laws to the 
Florentines from the pulpit, claiming for them the 
inspiration of Heaven, his conflicts with the papacy, 
are sketched with great vigor and eloquence in the 
pages that follow ; and his martyrdom at last ismost 
picturesquely and thrillingly described. When the | 
bishop unfrocked him, ‘‘ trembling and confused by 
his office,” and declared him to be separated from 
the Church militant and triumphant, Savonarola 
calmly replied: ‘‘ From the Church militant, yes ; 
but from the Church triumphant, no; that is not 
yours to do.” Then he went quietly to his death, 
repeating the Creed as he passed up the ladder. 
He is called ‘“‘the most powerful politician, the 
most distinguished reformer of his time.” For years 
the Florentines kept up a secret memory of Savo- 
narola and his fellow-martyrs, ‘‘ and strewed flowers 
in the stony square where he died, and burned lamps 
before his picture in their houses.” 

Four hundred years later, by a poetic coincidence, 
the first Italian Parliament, fulfilling Savonarola’s no- 
ble idea of constitutional liberty, met in the great hall 
which was erected for the holding of his own council. 





DOCTOR PASOT. 


HE first time that I saw Dr. Pajot was at the 
other side of a dinner-table—though, to be ac- 
curate, I did not see him, There was a mass of fruit 
and ferns in front of me, and on the other side a 
voice, a rolling, bass growl, The dinner being long 
and tedious, the voice naturally attracted more atten- 
tion than the visible man would have done. Its oc- 
casional break into falsetto told me that the speaker 
was a Virginian ; the redundant 7’s, that he came 
from Henrico County ; while the leisurely, rotund 
roll could belong only to a man used to dogmatize in 
a small community, and one who was as yet only an- 
noyed by any friction with men who were intellect- 
ually his equals. 

He introduced Jefferson and Poe presently—that 
as a matter of course ; but he was the only South- 
erner I ever met who would not crook the knee in 
reverence to this last Baal. 

“ Poe,” he asserted, “ had the abikity to be some- 
thing better than a poet—a scholar. Poetry was the 
mess of pottage for which he sold his birthright.” 

A red-cheeked little woman near me listened to 
him with rapt attention, glancing keenly about to 
see the effect of every sentence. She was evidently 





his wife, and accustomed to receive devoutly his 
oracular utterances without understanding one word 
in ten. 

Somebody, who had known Poe while he was in 
Philadelphia, remarked that the character and habit 
of his intellect were those of a New-Englander rath- 
er than a Southerner. Dr. Pajot testily objected ; 
and his wife anxiously whispered to her neighbor : 

“Oh, it can’t be true! Dr. Pajot never has taken 
that view, I am sure !”—a remark which she repeated 
more than once before we left the table. She was 
startled and alarmed at finding there were “‘ views ” 
in the world contrary to those fulminated by her 
pope, and uneasy to know how much these heresies 
would disturb him. 

This old-fashioned little lady, with her changing 
color and soft, brown puffs of hair atop of her head, 
looking like an antique picture, was so attractive that 
I forgot, as we rose from the table, to look at her 
husband. I caught only a glimpse of a clumsily-built 
man in ill-cut and scuffed clothes. I fancied that his 
gallant little wife challenged every woman’s eye which 
rested on that shabby coat. She had never before 
been in a world where he had not been given the 
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first place without waiting to prove his right to it. 
It was to her the old story of the king incognito 
among the herdsmen. Dr. Pajot, meanwhile, was 
looking over some rare prints in another room, with 
an occasional grunting chuckle, which was his only 
expression of delight, quite as indifferent to the 
opinions of his new friends as he was to his old coat. 
His wife was a mere mite of a woman, standing very 
erect on high-heeled shoes, and endowed with much 
natural dignity. But to-night she was eager and 
anxious, managed to let fall allusions to the old Hu- 
guenot Pajéts as an offshoot from a royal house, and 
even stood carelessly under the gas to let the family 
diamonds be seen flashing on her throat and wrists ; 
and then, no doubt, was heartily ashamed of herself, 
growing red and nervous as though ready to cry. It 
was the first time in her life that she had made so- 
cial standing-ground of money and diamonds. 

Dr. Pajot, she told me presently, had been “ im- 
poverished by the war, like all Virginians, and had 
brought the remnant of his fortune to Philadelphia 
in order to be near the great libraries, It is neces- 
sary in writing his book, you know.” 

I did not dare to hint that I had never heard of 
the book. She thought the world held its breath 
and waited for it, as for the transit of Venus, or the 
new motor. 

Afterward, I heard from the doctor himself that 
his work was to be an exhaustive ‘‘ History of Civil- 
ization in all Ages,” to which Guizot’s volumes were 
but hornbooks. It was to be a solid citadel of learn- 
ing and thought. 

“ The vice of the age,” he said, “ is the habit of 
popularizing research and science in flippant duo- 
decimos and magazine-articles—selling truth in 
broken bits to the vulgar as cheaply as stale cakes 
in the market-place : a penny the mouthful !” 

He had, too, a savage contempt for all magazine 
and newspaper writers. “‘ Disjointed thinkers,’ as 
your Dr. Rush called them. A wise man to forbid 
their admission into his library !” 

His wife used to read a poem of Lowell's, or frag- 
ments of Hawthorne or Holmes, to him now and 
then, and the doctor listened with the calm indif- 
ference with which Minerva’s owl might have looked 
down, blinking, at the chirping sparrows. 


After a year or two Dr. Pajot announced his book 
as finished. There was a buzz of eager expectation 


among his friends. Undoubtedly he had learning 
and accuracy, and that certain dramatic insight 
which ought to give life and color to the dullest nar- 
rative. In talking, too, he had the power of fluent 
and brilliant expression. But the book passed from 
one publishing-house to another—from Boston to 
New York and back to Philadelphia—bringing from 
all only polite notes of refusal. Privately, the critics 
declared it to be diffuse, dull, and weak. The idea 
which Dr. Pajot could have expressed verbally to 
them with epigrammatic terseness, invariably oozed 
out under his pen into swamps of dreary plati- 
tudes. 

“*He’s not the first man of original force I’ve 





known paralyzed by a pen,” said Gwilt, the publish- 
er. “Too bad! An amazingly clever fellow, and 
he’s wasted years over that rubbish! And do you 
know, I fancy the wolf’s pretty close to the door, 
eh? They’ve been living on her diamonds these two 
years. I ventured advice: ‘ Boil that book down,’ I 
said—‘ boil it down! Make it popular,eh? The 
public is going in for science and philosophy. A 
neat octavo, now, in red, illustrated? Picture of the 
cave-man and Caucasian, nose to nose, on the cover? 
Something taking in that way. Or, the same matter 
run into a series of articles? I'd try and shove them 
into some of the magazines.’ ” 

Mr. Gwilt’s advice was the sharpest stab, proba- 
bly, which the doctor had ever received. He never 
forgave the good-natured publisher, but treated him 
thereafter with icy civility. The history disappeared 
from human view ; nobody spoke of it to the Pajots 
any more than if it had been a dead child. They 
declined all invitations from this time. 

“T cannot entertain my friends,” said the doctor, 
bluntly. “ As long as I could offer them a mutton- 
chop, a decent bottle of wine, and cheerfulness at 
my board, I was satisfied. But there is neither wine 
nor cheerfulness under this roof, and even the mut- 
ton-chop begins to be a luxury.” 

In fact, the doctor was not fitted to fight with 
misfortune. When the house grew bare and cold, 
he fled to the shady nooks of the Franklin Library 
and refreshed his soul by turning over mouldering 
old manuscripts or coffee-colored folios. Sometimes 
his brain began to ferment, or, as his wife said, he 
was inspired to write. Then he shut himself up in 
the back-room of the attic, with blankets at the win- 
dows and doors to exclude the world, and abandoned 
himself to the fury of composition, while she and 
the children crept about like mice down-stairs. Af- 
ter the fever was over, she gathered up divers blotted 
sheets of paper, and treasured them as though they 
had been sibylline leaves, 

** A short essay exhausts him in both mind and 
body,” she would tell us, with bated breath, “as much 
as though he had passed through an attack of fever.” 

Just before the winter began, she called at Gwilt’s 
office. 

“Now, what is it?” he said, interrupting the 
prefacing talk about the weather. ‘‘ You're in trou- 
ble, Mrs. Pajot. What can I do?” 

She hesitated and choked, and then told him 
some long story of a leaky roof and insolent land- 
lord. They had given up their pretty home long be- 
fore, and taken a house in one of the interminable 
cheap contract rows in the Northern Liberties. 

“Bad enough! But that’s not the trouble, eh?” 

Again she gathered her courage, and again wan- 
dered evasively into a history of her worries with the 
children. Bob, the oldest boy, was at an expensive 
academy ; the second at the public school. 

“ And it is the same in both!” she cried. “ They 
are crammed, crammed with facts which are never 
explained to them’: their minds are asleep, they are 
growing dull and indifferent. I can’t teach them, I 
don’t know anything myself. It seems a trifle, but 
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it’s everything tome. If they are not made men of, 
what is to become of us?” 

“Still, we haven’t reached the real trouble. What 
is it, my child?” 

The poor little lady broke down, tried to laugh, 
and cried instead. 

“ The truth is, there’s nothing left to sell, and we 
have had no money for a month. I tried to get 
work at the shops, but they require my: name, and 
the doctor would never forgive me if he found that I 
did it. So I have brought you these,” drawing out 
some rolls of manuscripts, handling them tenderly 
as priceless treasures. ‘‘ They are his essays; put 
them in a magazine,” with a look of a royal lady 
conferring a boon upon lower humanity. 

“’Um—yes, yes! So Pajot has consented to 
hear reason ?” 

“ He was very much averse to it. But the chil- 
dren were really cold. They have’ no—they are not 
provided for the winter. But it will be all right 
now !” glancing at the papers as if they were heaps 
of yellow gold. 

“Oh, certainly!” with an uneasy laugh, as he 
shuffled them out of sight. ‘‘ In the mean time—we 
are old friends now, you know.” 

Mrs, Pajot’s round face grew scarlet. 

**No, thank you,” rising hastily. “We could 
not be under pecuniary obligation even to you. The 
articles will soon bring in a great deal of money. 
But it is such a pity !” her childish treble rising, and 
looking up at him as she shook hands. “ Dr. Pajot 
is fitted only to do great, enduring work ; and it is 
hard that he must write—” 

“For money?” gruffly. “ Don’t know that, 
ma’am. Pegasus can show the stuff that’s in him by 
pulling a cart as well as in any other way.” 

“Dr. Pajot,” said the little woman, standing 
very stiffly on her high-heeled shoes, “has always 
said that a man in America can never give the world 
his best work, because of the sheer necessity that is 
on him of earning his bread-and-butter. I quite 
agree with him.” 


** Now, what am I to do?” cried Gwilt, a month 


or two later. “ Not a magazine-editor will touch 
the articles. The ——s and ——s, who know the 
doctor, would take and pay for them to help the old 
fellow, but they could not use them, and the Pajots 
cannot be insulted with alms in that way. There’s 
nothing for it but to tell them the truth, and give 
the manuscripts back.” 

The Pajots bore the disappointment, as they had 
borne every other, in silence. 

“ The doctor,” said Mr. Gwilt, “ pities the ‘ blind, 
staggering old world’ more than he did yesterday, I 
suppose, and troubles himself no more about the 
matter. I found them in one of those melancholy 
little shells of brand-new houses which are warmed 
by flues from the kitchen-range. There could not 
have been more than a handful of coal in that range, 
and I'll swear not a scrap of anything to eat. Air 
as cold and clean of smell as if it blew from the 
north-pole! No carpets on the floor. There sat 





Pajot, his feet in a shawl, poring over a bit of mat- 
ting which had been found in Missouri under the 
bones of a mastodon. His face quite glowed as he 
declared that the civilization of the mound-builders 
could now be determined. Bob, the oldest boy, left 
the academy yesterday, and got a place at Phipps 
the grocer’s. I saw him, in an apron, cutting Goshen 
butter. ‘I'll get my wages on Saturday,’ he said. 
‘ Mother hasn’t tasted meat for a month,’ The poor 
little woman was at home teaching the twins. She 
has written out questions and answers—all she knows, 
I fancy. Begins geography, grammar and, arithme- 
tic, with talk about the wood of the table before 
them, the paper on the wall, and so on. I sat and 
listened to her awhile. ‘I must make men of them 
as far as I can,’ she said. ‘ But my knowledge goes 
such a very short way.’ 

“*The shorter the better!’ growled Pajot. 
‘ Thank God, I didn’t marry a superior woman! My 
Fanny is more skillful in making pastry than in 
teaching, Mr. Gwilt.’ 

“ At that praise, the little fool blushed and laughed 
all over with delight. Now, what is to be done for 
such impracticable people ?” 

The doctor’s intolerance of women who attempted 
to write (or, indeed, to read anything beyond the 
despised magazines) was extreme. I remember an 
evening when he was invited to meet a club of noted 
women—literary or scientific ; I forget, indeed, what 
was their specialty—collected from all parts of the 
country. Nothing could be more droll than the 
struggle between his natural courtesy to them as 
women, and the mad desire to crush, rout them ut- 
terly; while they, having for the most part ac- 
quired a newspaper notoriety, complacently ignored 
the stout man still unknown to fame, who glared at 
them from the corner with round, owlish eyes, and 
wide nostrils. He controlled his disgust, however, ex- 
cept for one outburst, when he declared the bust usu- 
ally known as Clytie’s to be not Clytie at all, but sim- 
ply the sculptor’s conception of perfect womanhood. 
‘“‘Here is every trait of the highest type,” passing 
his finger over the cast ; ‘‘love and sensibility lin- 
ger in the lips; the maternal instinct looks from the 
eyes ; while the forehead, broad and covered with 
hair, shows that the intellect is there—vet/ed.” 

After this bomb-shell, he retired. 

In the cheap district in which he now lived, he 
met, too, another class of women—poor creatures 
who pick up a scanty subsistence on the outlying 
fields of literature: such as Mrs. Pyle, who edited 
a black-mailing sheet ; or poor little Ann Parr, re- 
porter of balls at the Academy; or that familiar 
black-visaged French countess, or German princess, 
who infests low-priced boarding-houses, and lives 
by begging-letters. All these women quickened his 
disgust of their species into horror ; he was merci- 
less to them ; he took no thought of their broods of 
hungry children, their own starved bodies, the bra- 
very with which, on the verge of ruin, they clung to 
decent if dishonest ways of living. 

Caroline Herschel, George Sand, those poor lit- 
erary tramps, it was all one. They were all women 
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who were out of their sphere, and he thanked God 
that his Fanny was not one of them. Yet, when 
the Virginian jostled against these poor, anxious 
creatures in newspaper-offices, he treated them with 
a fine courtesy, which must have startled them back 
into a consciousness of their womanhood. 

For he came to newspaper-offices at last. Hun- 
ger has a sharp lash. It drove the poor scholar from 
one editorial room to another that winter, offering 
articles on abstruse subjects, and selling one at long 
intervals. 

“* Heavy as lead!” growled their friend Gwilt. 
“Yet that fellow has scholarship and force enough 
to weight a dozen newspapers. When I am king, 
I'll have a place for every man, and every man in 
his place!” 

The stout man, wearing a thin, darned, yellow 
suit in the bitterest of December days, spectacles 
anxiously astride of his flat nose, and his round, gray 
eyes staring into dateless distance, became a famil- 
iar figure in the offices that winter. The young fel- 
lows sometimes gave him a job, and then pushed 
him aside impatiently. Their brisk touch-and-go 
ways puzzled and bewildered him. He took hours 
to make up a column of gleanings, or to put head- 
lines to a bit of hot-pressed news. 

** Tf,” said Gwilt, “he is set to making an item 
about the bursting of a sewer, hang me if he doesn’t 
begin with the aqueducts of the Etrurians, and step 
down through the ages from culvert to culvert to the 
present time !” 

The doctor even hung about the newspaper-offices 
when he had ceased to earn a dollarin them. He 
was not proof against the peculiar fascination which 
the work there has for most men. 

“It is something to be in the very centre of things,” 
he said, “ Every nation sends its message to you each 
night. You have your hand on a lever, and on the 
other end is the movement, the aetivity of the world.” 

In the mean while, his wife was not idle. She 
cooked the meals which Bob’s wages bought, drop- 
ping salt tears over the poor scraps in the kitchen, 
and serving them in the dining-room with such jokes, 
and heartiness, and pretense of there being too 
much and too spare of everything, that the boys 
went out to their work with warm hearts, if empty 
stomachs.. She scrubbed, and washed, and swept ; 
she made calico wrappers for South Street shops at 
fifty cents apiece ; she taught the twins every morn- 
ing, trying to “ make men of them ;” she rolled her 
soft hair atop of her head, in the picturesque puffs 
which the doctor used to praise when he first courted 
her, and walked in kitchen and shop erect on her 
lofty boots, as into a queen’s drawing-room. After 
she had knelt in the morning, hungry and weak, 
wringing her lean, chapped hands, and praying to 
God that their poverty and misery might humble 
her, and bring her in abasement to his feet, she 
would go out to give Bob his breakfast, and never 
failed to let fall a word or two about the Huguenot 
Pajéts, and their drop of royal blood. “It will do 
him good when he is sawing ham and weighing but- 
ter,” she said. 





One day Mr. Gwilt, in a stationery-shop, heard a 
familiar voice behind him, soliciting an advertise- 
ment from the proprietor. 

“The paper I represent is edited by Mrs, Pyle. 
For a puff of half a column she charges—” 

“*Good Heavens, Pajot! Has it come to this?” 

Gwilt seized him by the arm, and hurried him 
out. 

“Surely you know what that woman is?” 

“IT know. But she pays me ten per cent., and 
—we must live, Mr. Gwilt. And we cannot take 
alms.” 

The doctor’s bulky body shivered in his thin, 
flapping coat, as they walked up the street hurriedly, 
and took a car. His spectacles slipped down from 
his nose again and again; his eyes had a more va- 
cant stare than usual. He began to talk to the con- 
ductor, when he asked for the fare, of the Celts and 
Druids, and a barrow which he had seen in the Ork- 
neys. 

‘*What does this mean?” asked Gwilt of Mrs. 
Pajot, when they had reached the house, and the 
doctor, still talking to himself, had gone up the 
stairs, 

She did not ask what he had seen. ‘‘It is noth- 
ing—nothing! You only have imagined that Dr. 
Pajot is not himself. Why, if—if his mind fail us, 
what have we left ?” 

‘*Fail? Nonsense! It is a massive intellect. 
Sound. Such a brain as that is not to be shaken by 
even his great anxiety,” said Gwilt. “Though,” as 
he said afterward, ‘‘as for any use his brain is to 
his family, it might as well be off the hinges as not.” 

After a month or two there could be no doubt of* 
the doctor’s condition. His brain seemed to have 
fallen into a sleep, as far as the present was con- 
cerned, rather than to be actively insane. It turned 
in upon itself; he neither saw the bare house, nor 
his wife or children ; the people and places of his. 
books only were real to him. He followed Fanny 
all day, patient as a dog, maundering, very likely, 
about the Romans or Pheenicians, 

‘*Vesterday I was Cleopatra, and to-day I am 
Christina of Sweden,” she said, touching her black- 
calico dress, and trying to laugh, while the water 
stood in her eyes. 

**It’s a merciful device of the Almighty!” de- 
clared Gwilt. ‘‘ Only what might be expected, too. 
He has great intellectual force. It has been driven 
from this side to that to find outlet. Never found 
it—writing is no expression for Pajot. He has been 
walled in upon himself, as I might say, and, when he 
looked outside, saw only this house and you, ma’am, 
a sight—not cheerful, to put it mildly. He has suf- 
fered more than I thought. I call it merciful in 
God, Mrs. Pajot, to let him go to sleep until he can 
waken to a happier day.” 

“A happier day!” cried Mrs. Pajot, sharply. 
She was ironing, and she fell upon her knees, and 
buried her head in the damp clothes, sobbing. The 
twins, who had never seen her cry before, stood by 
aghast. 

«Let her alone,” growled Gwilt ; “ It'll do her 
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good,” walking to the window, and flattening his 
nose against the pane. When he turned again she 
was standing, ironing a shirt of the doctor’s, pulling 
out the pleats carefully, with an effort at steely com- 
posure. 

“T cannot send him toanasylum, He will never 
be cured,” she said. 

**God forbid you should! They are breeding- 
places of insanity! I know’em! Do you think his 
mind will right itself sooner when he is here, with 
your love and care about him night and day, or in a 
prison, with the companionship of brutal Irish keep- 
ers? Don’t give up heart! A little happiness and 
sunshine in the house, and he’ll find himself again.” 

** Sunshine? When—?” 

Gwilt opened his mouth once or twice to speak, 
and checked himself. He clapped on his hat, and 
buttoned his coat. “Don’t you give up heart. 
That’s all I say. You’re a Church-woman and I’m 
a Methodist, but we both believe in the same God. 
He has some queer messengers, ma’am ; and there’s 
no knowing at what turn of the road you'll meet 
’em.” 

A week or two later I received a note from Mr. 
Gwilt, asking me to meet him “on business for a 
friend,” at No. 1430 Pyne’s Lane. No. 1430 proved 
to be one of those old, wide-roomed stone-houses, 
near Germantown—picturesque in cheery, open fire- 
places, and leaky roofs, set in the middle of an acre 
of ground, wherein the proprietor may sink as much 
money and Christian grace as he can spare, in the 
vain hope of potatoes. This acre, however, was in 
grass, and a cow bestowed a motherly regard upon 
me from out of her shed as I went in. The house 
was furnished in but one or two rooms. I caught a 
glimpse of a chamber, comfortable and warm ; on 
one side of the hall, and in the far background, a 
kitchen, with glowing range and glittering tins. 
Opposite to the chamber was a large room, where a 
great wood-fire, sunny windows, a wide easy-chair of 
leather, and Gwilt himself, with his ruddy face and 
bristling red hair, offered welcome. When I was 
seated before the fire I observed several cases of old 
books, which had an oddly-familiar aspect. 

Mr. Gwilt made no attempt at ordinary conver- 
sation: he walked up and down nervously, bit his 
mustache, and finally, at the sound of steps on the 
porch, hurried out, and ushered in the whole Pajot 
family : the doctor, magnificently embellished with 
two widths of his wife’s last silk dress, wrapped as a 
scarf about his neck ; Mrs. Pajot, tiny, erect, bright- 
eyed as a sparrow; the twins; Bob last, with the 
cheesy smell of the shop about him. 

The doctor drew a long, whistling breath: 
“Ah—h!” he cried, and walked straight to the 
books. Mr. Gwilt pushed a chair for him in front 
of them. 

‘Yes, There are your old friends, sir. Sit 
down. You have time to talk to them now.—Mrs, 
Pajot—” 

But if he had prepared a speech, it was gone 





now’ he ran his hand through his shock of sandy 


hair. ‘‘That messenger—that was to come with 
good news— Well, ma’am, there it is!” taking out 
of his pocket a thin scrap of a book, bound in gray 
paper, with black lettering on the back, and slapping 
it down on the table. 

She took it up. 


‘* Familiar Lessons in Geography.—F. Pajor.” 


She opened it, and began to tremble all over. 
“T do not understand—” 

**Of course you don’t, or where would be my 
little surprise? The questions you wrote out for the 
twins—you recollect? I borrowed them. Well, 
these are part of them. There’s another book, on 
grammar. Another, on arithmetic—Three. Sev- 
enty-five cents each. Author's copyright, ten per 
cent.” 

‘* But they were such childish folly !” she cried. 

“ Perhaps,” dryly. ‘‘I don’t know about that. 
The Board of Education approve the plan ; say it is 
just what they have wanted for years. At any rate 
the books are to be introduced into the public 
schools. We publishers know how to couch the eyes 
of educational boards, to make them see a good 
thing.” 

“«F, Pajot?’” staring at the back of the book. 
** Me? Oh, I’m sure the doctor will not like it at 
all.” 

Gwilt shrugged his shoulders, 

“T don’t know. I do know that your income is 
assured for years to come. I took the liberty of 
engaging this house and partly furnishing it — at 
your expense” (hastily). “The bills are all ready 
for your inspection. The doctor's books I bought 
in for you when they were sold at auction. But this 
little surprise, that was my own freak. I can’t help 
a burst of tomfoolery, even at my age.” 

The first person to move or speak was Bob, who 
rammed his hand into his pocket and drew out the 
apron which he had hidden there when summoned 
from the shop. He dropped it by the strings into 
the fire. 

“ T’'ll have an education now, mother.” 

Still she did not speak. The twins rushed out to 
see the cow. 

“TI bought her at a venture,” said Gwilt. “I 
thought the fresh milk would bring back’ their round 
cheeks again. And there’s another matter. I may 
as well settle the whole account at once. I have no 
doubt that your husband’s health will soon be re- 
stored. Quiet and happiness will do much—” 

“ And enough to eat,” interjected Bob. 

“When his mind has regained its normal tone. 
Mrs, Pajot, I have the assurance that I can obtain a 
place for him as librarian of C—— University. He 
can live with his friends there,” glancing at the doc- 
tor as he pored, with a blessed calm, over a folio, his 
eyes rounded, and his nostrils distended. 

She came up to Gwilt then and took his hand 
in both of hers. She meant, I suppose, to thank 
him ; but she only gave a sob, and went out of the 
room. We never had seen before how little and 
weak she was. The high heels were quite worn 
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away from the old shoes, and the puffs of soft, brown 
hair were gone, and but a thin, gray wisp was left. 


The doctor’s mind never recovered its tone ; the 
place of librarian was soon filled by some other needy 
scholar. He lingered for several yer:2, leading a 
gentle, happy life, in the old house in Germantown, 
worshiping Fanny to the last, and growing pugna- 
cious with Gwilt, whenever they met, on the claims to 
notice of prehistoric man, He died suddenly a win- 
ter or two ago. 

“ Unrecognized !” his wife said, as she stood with 
Robert beside the coffin, laying her hand on the poor, 
bald forehead. “O my son! There seemed to be 
no place for him in the world!” 

** Mother,” said the young fellow, reverently, 
“if I had no other reason for believing in another 
world, it is enough to prove it to know that a man 
as great as my father has yet his work to do.” 





His power, and the work which he never did, 
remain as a splendid heritage for them all. Wife 
and children speak of him as one of the “ master- 
minds of the world,” and are the more vehement in 
their faith because they find no mention of him in 
** Dictionaries of Authors” or in newspapers. 

They lived very comfortably for some years on 
the sale of Mrs. Pajot’s little books. The oldest 
boy is now in business, The twins carry off every 
year the college prizes for scholarship or sculling, I 
forget which. Whatever it is, their happy mother 
regards them as the hope of the country. 

She was always a little ashamed of the thin, 
gray books, with “ F, Pajot” on the cover, The 
boys, too, when visiting their friends in Virginia, 
take pains to explain that ‘‘ they were mere trifles, 
written with no thought of publication.” ‘‘ Mother,” 
say they, “is one of the most domestic of women— 
not at all ‘ superior,’ thank Heaven !” 





“THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.” 


NE hundred years ago, on the 8th of May, 
1777, at Drury Lane Theatre, occurred the first 
performance of “ The School for Scandal,” a comedy 
in five acts. A few words may not now be out of 
place about its time, its author, its first performance, 
its success in England, in America, and in other 
than English-speaking lands, its construction, its 
character, and its wit. 


I, 


THE time was most propitious for the appearance 
of a new comic writer. The works of Wycherley, 
Vanbrugh, Farquhar, and Congreve, were falling, or 
had already fallen, out of the list of acting plays. 
Evelina blushed at the dialogue of Congreve’s “‘ Love 
for Love,” and was ashamed at the plot. Not even 
Sheridan himself could make Vanbrugh’s “ Relapse” 
presentable. Farquhar and Wycherley fared but 
little better, though “The Country Wife” of the 
latter, deodorized into something like decency by 
the skillful touch of Garrick, retained sufficient vi- 
tality to linger on the stage, under the name of “ The 
Country Girl,” until the end of the century. Few 
of the dramatists of the day were formidable rivals. 
The one man who might have been a competitor to 
be feared, a fellow-Irishman—for, as Latin comedy 
was imitated from the Greek, and as French comedy 
was modeled upon the Italian, so English comedy 
has in great part been written by Irishmen—the 
author of “The Good-natured Man,” Oliver Gold- 
smith, had died in 1774. ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” 
produced the year before, had scotched sentimental 
comedy, an imported French fashion, which was 
slowly strangling the life out of the comic muse: 
and although Sheridan, in ‘‘ The Rivals,” had done 
obeisance to this passing fancy by the introduction of 
those two most tedious persons, Fa/k/and and Julia, 
he had already repented of his sins, and in ‘‘ The 
School for Scandal” dealt it a final and fatal blow. 





Cumberland, the sole survivor of the school, had but 
little life left in him after the appearance of ‘‘ The 
Critic,” two years later; and no life is now left in 
his plays, which have hardly seen the light of the 
lamps these fifty years. Better luck has attended 
the more worthy work of George Colman, the elder, 
the author of “The Jealous Wife,” and of David 
Garrick, the author of ‘‘ High Life below Stairs,” 
both of whom had also collaborated in “ The. Clan- 
destine Marriage ;” these three plays keep the stage 
to this day. But in 1777 both Colman and Garrick 
had ceased to write for the theatre. The coarse, vig- 
orous, life-like satires of Samuel Foote, and the 
namby-pamby tragedies and wishy-washy comedies 
—‘‘not translations only, taken from the French” — 
of Arthur Murphy, were alike beginning to pall upon 
play-goers. Among al] these, and greater than any, 
appeared the author of ‘‘ The School for Scandal.” 


Il, 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN was then a young 
man of twenty-five. Four years earlier he had 
borne away from a throng of rivals the beautiful 
Miss Linley, the belle of Bath. Shortly before his 
marriage he had entered the Middle Temple, and 
therefore he was at least, nominally, a lawyer, like 
many another dramatist of his day and ours, In 
January, 1775, he had put forth his first effort as a 
dramatic author ; Covent Garden Theatre had brought 
out his comedy of ‘‘ The Rivals ;” it met with a 
most stormy reception ; but a little more, and it had 
been incontinently damned, Hastily revised, light- 
ened and relieved by a change in the actor who 
played Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, it was reproduced, ith 
immediate success. Sheridan is often spoken of as 
an indolent man, even by his intimate associates ; 
Moore quotes an amusing ‘‘ Dedication to Idleness,” 
written by Tickell, in his copy of this very play of 
‘*The Rivals.” Perhaps he was naturally idle, but 
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the spur of necessity could always force him to a 
high speed of work. In the two and a half years 
which elapsed between the appearance of his first 
play and the production of “The School for Scan- 
dal,” he brought out three other dramatic works. 
“St. Patrick’s Day” was a farce, written for the 
benefit of Clinch, the successful performer of Sir 
Lucius. In November, 1775, ‘‘The Duenna” was 
produced, with music mostly by Linley, his father-in- 
law. Lord Byron considered this the best English 
opera, ‘‘ far superior to that St. Giles lampoon, ‘ The 
Beggar's Opera.’”” Gay’s play had been performed 
sixty-three nights in its first winter, a run until then 
unprecedented, but Sheridan’s ‘‘ Duenna” was acted 
seventy-five times during the season. It drew such 
houses to Covent Garden as to suggest to Garrick the 
revival at Drury Lane, as a counter-attraction, of 
‘« The Discovery,” a comedy, by Mrs. Frances Sheri- 
dan; this pitting of the mother against the son 
seemed in such bad taste to the elder Sheridan that 
he would not allow his daughters to see their moth- 
er’s play. 

Before the run of ‘‘ The Duenna” was ended its 
author was negotiating with Garrick for the purchase, 
in conjunction with Linley and Dr. Ford, of his half 
of Drury Lane Theatre. Early in 1776 the sale was 
closed, and Richard Brinsley Sheridan succeeded 
David Garrick as the manager of old Drury. Much 
was anticipated from the first play of the author 
turned manager. But ‘‘ The School for Scandal” 
was not ready, and could not be hurried; the new 


play was therefore only a hasty amendment of Van- 
brugh’s “‘ Relapse” under the name of ‘‘ The Trip 


to Scarborough.” It was indeed but fair that Van- 
brugh should have his turn, for the plot of “ The 
Duenna” was suggested by an incident in ‘‘ The 
Country Wife” of his fellow-dramatist of the 
Restoration period, Wycherley. Like “ The Rivals,” 
‘*The Trip to Scarborough” was at first a failure, 
although it afterward became more popular. At 
last “ The School for Scandal” was announced, even 
before the whole play was in the hands of the actors. 
At the end of the hurriedly-finished rough draft of 
the fifth act, Moore found a “‘ curious specimen of 
doxology, written hastily, in the handwriting of the 
respective parties :” 


“* Finished at last, thank God! 
**R, B, SHERIDAN.” 
** Amen! 
““W. Hopkins” (the prompter). 


III. 


GARRICK had read the play, and he thought even 
more highly of it than, many years before, he had 
thought of Mrs. Sheridan’s ‘‘ Discovery.” He aided 
the author with much practical advice, and volun- 
teered to write the prologue, a form of composition 
for which his lively fancy and neat versification were 
particularly suited. Great expectations had been ex- 
cited about the play, and they barely escaped disap- 
pointment—for on the night before the first perform- 





ance, as Sheridan told the House of Commons many 
years later, ‘‘he was informed that it could not be 
performed, as a license was refused. It happened 
at this time there was the famous city contest for the 
office of chamberlain, between Wilkes and Hop- 
kins. The latter had been charged with some prac- 
tices similar to those of Moses, the Jew, in lending 
money to young men under age, and it was supposed 
that the character of the play was leveled at him, in 
order to injure him in his contest, in which he was 
supported by the ministerial interest. In the warmth 
of a contested election, the piece was represented as 
a factious and seditious opposition to a court candi- 
date. He, however, went to Lord Hertford, then 
lord-chamberlain, who laughed at the affair and gave 
the license.” Sheridan told Lord Byron that the 
next night, after the grand success of ‘‘ The School 
for Scandal,” he was knocked down and taken to 
the watch-house, for making a row in the street, 
and being found intoxicated by the watchmen. 

Perhaps this was only a bit of Hibernian hyper- 
bole, though a man’s head might well reel under a 
triumph so overwhelming. There seems to have 
been hardly a dissenting voice. Merry—Della-Crus- 
can Merry, the future husband of Miss Brunton, who, 
under his name, was afterward the leading actress of 
America—did, it is true, object to the great scandal- 
scene. ‘‘Why do not the dramatis persone,” he 
said, ‘‘stop talking, and let the play goon?” The 
comedy was a success from the rising of the curtain, 
but it was the falling of the screen—although Gar- 
rick thought the actors stood a little too long with- 
out moving—which raised the audience to the high- 
est degree of enthusiasm. Reynolds, the dramatist, 
relates that as he was passing about nine on this 
evening through the pit-passage ‘‘I heard such a 
tremendous noise over my head that, fearing the 
theatre was proceeding to fall about it, I ran for my 
life ; but found the next morning that the noise did 
not arise from the falling of the house, but from the 
falling of the screen in the fourth act, so violent and 
tumultuous were the applause and laughter.” 

The singular success of the comedy seems to 
have been greatly aided by the unusual excellence of 
the acting. Charles Lamb says, ‘‘ No piece was ever 
so completely cast in all its parts as this manager's 
comedy.” The characters fitted the actors as though 
they had been measured for them ; as, indeed, they 
had. Sheridan chose his performers, and modified 
his play, if needed, to suit their peculiarities, with the 
same shrewdness that he showed in all such matters, 
When reproached with not having written a love- 
scene for Charles and Maria, he said that it was be- 
cause neither Mr. Smith nor Miss P. Hopkins (who 
played the parts) was an adept at stage love-making. 
King, the original Lord Ogleby in “ ‘The Clandestine 
Marriage ””—a part written by Garrick for himself— 
was Sir Peter, and Mrs. Abington was Lady Teazie. 
No one was better suited than John Palmer, from 
whom Sheridan may well have derived some hints 
of Joseph Surface: Boaden relates a characteristic 
interview between him and the manager, when he 
returned to the theatre after an escapade. ‘* My 
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dear Mr. Sheridan,” began the actor, with clasped 
hands and penitent humility, ‘if you could but 
know what I feel at this moment here /” laying one 
hand upon his heart, Sheridan, with his usual 
quickness, stopped him at once: ‘‘ Why, Jack, you 
forgot J wrote it/” Palmer declared that the mana- 
ger’s wit cost him something, “for I made him add 
three pounds per week to the salary I had before my 
desertion.” The other actors were hardly inferior to 
King and Palmer. Parsons, afterward the original 
Sir Fretful Plagiary, was Crabtree ; and Dodd, who 
has been called “the Prince of Pink Heels and Soul 
of Empty Eminence,” was Sir Benjamin Backbite. 
The various characters fitted the actor who played 
them with the most exact nicety ; and the result was 
a varied and harmonious performance of the whole 
comedy. The acting showed the smoothness, and the 
symmetry, and the due subordination of the parts 
to the whole, which is the highest, and, alas! the 
rarest of dramatie excellences. Walpole has noted 
that there were more parts better played in ‘‘ The 
School for Scandal” than he almost ever remem- 
bered to have seen in any other play ; and Charles 
Lamb thought it ‘‘some compensation for growing 
old, to have seen ‘The School for Scandal’ in its 
glory.” 
Iv. 

THE success thus achieved at the first perform- 
ance has never failed to attend the comedy in Eng- 
land wherever and whenever it may have been played 
any time these hundred years. And yet it has had 
to undergo trials, and submit to tribulations, which a 
play less robust and less sure of its own merits might 
well be willing to avoid, It has survived the whim 
of John Kemble—the great Kemble, “the noblest 
Roman of them all,” ‘‘ Black Jack,” as George Fred- 
erick Cooke used to call him—it has survived his 
whim of playing the airy and careless Charles. It 
has survived the mangling wrought upon it by an- 
other tragedian, Macready, who, early accustomed 
to enact the heavy villains of the stage, took a fancy 
to the part of Joseph, and, not finding it as promi- 
nent as he liked, sought to rectify this defect by 
boldly cutting down the other characters ; and thus 
with the excision of the scandal-scene, the picture- 
scene, and several other scenes, ‘‘ The School for 
Scandal,” reduced to three acts, was played as an 
after-piece, with Macready, very imperfect in the 
words of the part, as Joseph, dressed in the black 
coat and trousers of the nineteenth century. It has 
survived being bedecked and bedizened out of all 
reason at the Prince of Wales Theatre, London. 
And, above all, it has survived a long run at the 
Vaudeville Theatre, where, for four hundred and four 
consecutive performances, it was most abominably 
acted, 

And yet, in the midst of the mediocrity of these 
last two performances, two parts were well played— 
Backbite at the Prince of Wales, and Joseph at the 
Vaudeville. So many are the good parts of the 
play, that adequate acting of the whole is hardly to 
be looked for, but there have been many fine per- 
formances of individual parts, Miss Farren—after- 





ward the Countess of Derby—succeeded Mrs. Ab- 
ington as Lady Teazie, and was in turn replaced 
by Miss Pope. For years, Farren in England, and 
Placide in America, were the representative oir 
Peters. Placide’s clear-cut, chiseled, intaglio-like 
portrait was followed by the less vigorous and per- 
haps even a little vague, tapestry-like outline of 
Blake ; and to both of these Mr. John Gilbert is a 
worthy successor, although his Sir Peter is hardly 
the equal of his richly-colored Sir Anthony Absolute. 
In Lewis, in Charles Kemble, in Elliston, and in 
Mr. Lester Wallack, Charles has found excellent 
representatives. But, taken as a whole, no subse- 
quent cast has probably equaled the first. 

The original success of “‘ The School for Scan- 
dal” was beyond all question, It was done twenty 
times till the end of the season, and the next year 
sixty-five. It drew better houses than any other 
piece ; indeed, it killed all competition. Dr. John- 
son recommended Sheridan for membership in the 
club, as the author of the best modern comedy. 
Lord Byron in like manner called it the best comedy. 
Garrick’s opinion of it has been noted: he was 
proud of the success of his successor both as author 
and manager ; and when one of his many flatterers, 
said that, though this piece was very good, still it 
was but one piece, and asked what would become 
of the theatre, now the Atlas that propped the stage 
had left his station, Garrick retorted quickly that, if 
that were the case, he had found another Hercules 
to succeed to the office. Cumberland was the only 
one dissatisfied, It is related that he took his chil- 
dren to see it, and when they screamed with delight 
their irritable father pinched them, exclaiming : 
“What are you laughing at, my dear little folks? 
You should not laugh, my angels, there is nothing 
to laugh at ;” adding in an undertone, “ Keep still, 
you little dunces!” When this was reported to 
Sheridan, he said: “It was ungrateful of Cumber- 
land to have been displeased with his children for 
laughing at my comedy, for, when I went to see his 
tragedy, I laughed from beginning to end.” But 
even Cumberland, in his memoirs, when defending 
his own use of a screen in ‘‘The West-Indian,” 
took occasion to praise ‘‘The School for Scandal.” 
“T could name one now living,” said he, “who has 
made such happy use of his screen in a comedy 
of the very first merit, that if Aristotle himself had 
written a whole chapter professedly against screens, 
and Jerry Collier had edited it, with notes and illus- 
trations, I would not have placed Lady 7eaz/e out of 
ear-shot to have saved their ears from the pillory.” 
Sir Walter Scott found in ‘‘ The School for Scandal” 
the gentlemanlike ease of Farquhar united to the 
wit of Congreve. Hazlitt held it to be ‘‘the most 
finished and faultless comedy we have.” The ver- 
dict of the public had not changed as Scott and 
Hazlitt had come to the front, and Garrick and 
Johnson had slowly faded away ; it did not change 
when Scott and Hazlitt in their turn departed ; it 
has not changed since. But a few months ago, a 
critic of an unusual breadth of culture, and gifted 
with great liking for the stage—Mr. Henry James, 
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Jr.—referred to the “old comedies,” so called, only 
to declare that, “for real intellectual effort, the liter- 
ary atmosphere and tone of society, there has long 
been nothing like ‘ The School for Scandal.’ It has 
been played in every English-speaking quarter of 
the globe, and has helped English wit and taste to 
make a figure where they would otherwise, perhaps, 
have failed to excite observation.” 


Vv. 


AFTER its first great success, “ The School for 
Scandal” was not long in crossing to America ; and 
its usual luck followed it to these shores. Mr. Ire- 
land, in his ‘‘ Records of the New York Stage,” notes 
what was probably its first performance in this city, 
on the evening of December 16, 1785, and on that 
occasion the comedy was cast to the full strength 
of the best company which had been then seen in 
4émerica, Its success was instant and emphatic, and 
from that day to this it has never ceased to hold a 
first place among acting plays. It became at once 
the standard by which other successful plays were to 
be measured. Comedies were announced as ‘‘ equal 
to ‘ The School for Scandal,’ or to any play of the 
century, ‘The School for Scandal’ not excepted.” 
This sort of odorous comparison continued to ob- 
tain well into this century, and when some indiscreet 
admirer likened Mrs. Mowatt’s “ Fashion ” to Sher- 
idan’s comedy, Edgar Poe took occasion to point out 
that the genera] tone of “ Fashion” was adopted 
from “ The School for Scandal,” to which, however, 
it bore, he said, just such affinity as the shell of the 
locust to the locust that tenants it, “as the spec- 
trum of a Congreve rocket to the Congreve rocket it- 
self.” It does not, however, need a cruel critic to 
show us how unfair it was to compare Mrs. Mow- 
att’s pretty but pretentious play with the Congreve 
rockets and the Congreve wit of Sheridan’s master- 
piece. That ‘‘ The School for Scandal” was the fa- 
vorite play of Washington, who was fond of the 
theatre, has been recorded by Mrs. Whitelock, the 
sister of Sarah Siddons and of John Kemble, and for 
a time the leading tragic actress of America, And 
in one point in particular are these last -century 
performances in this country of especial interest to 
the student of American dramatic literature. On 
April 16, 1786, was first acted in this city “The 
Contrast,” a comedy in five acts, by Royal Tyler, 
afterward Chief-Justice of Vermont. It was the 
first American play performed on the public stage by 
professional comedians. It contained in Jonathan, 
acted by Wignell, the first of stage Yankees, and 
the precursor, therefore, of Asa Trenchard, Colonel 
Mulberry Sellers,and Judge Bardwell Slote. Per- 
haps a short extract from the play, which was pub- 
lished in 1790, will show its connection with “‘ The 
School for Scandal.” Jonathan, green and inno- 
cent, and holding the theatre to be the ‘‘devil’s 
drawing-room,” gets into it, however, in the belief 
that he is going to see a conjurer : 

Fenny. Did you see the man with his tricks ? 


Fonathan, Why, | vow, as I was looking out for him, 
they lifted up a great green cloth and let us look right 





into the next neighbor’s house. Have you a good many 
houses in New York made in that ’ere way ? 

Senny. Not many. But did you see the family ? 

Fonathan. Yes, swamp it, I seed the family. 

Fenny. Well, and how did you like them ? 

Fonathan, Why, I vow, they were pretty much like 
other families ; there was a poor, good-natured curse of 
a husband, and a sad rantipole of a wife. 

Fenny. But did you see no other folks ? 

Fonathan, Yes; there was one youngster, they called 
him Mr. Joseph ; he talked as sober and as pious as a 
minister ; but like some ministers that I know, he was a 
sly tike in his heart, for all that; he was going to aska 
young woman to spark it with him, and—the Lord have 
mercy on my soul—she was another man’s wife ! 


VI. 


Nor has the success of “The School for Scan- 
dal” been confined to English-speaking lands, It 
rapidly crossed the Channel, capturing the stage and 
captivating the critics of France, Its texture was 
quite strong enough to bear betraying into a foreign 
tongue. Its solidity of situation, its compact and 
easily comprehensible plot, and its ceaseless play of 
wit—“ a sort of El Dorado of wit,” as Moore calls it, 
“where the precious metal is thrown about by all 
classes as carelessly as if they had not the least idea 
of its value”—these were all qualities sure to com- 
mend it to the Parisian public. In 1788 the auction 
and screen scenes were introduced into a little piece 
called ‘“‘ Les Deux Neveux.” The next year a 
translation in French by M. Delille, with the per- 
mission, apparently, of Sheridan himself, was pub- 
lished in London. Besides the utilization of certain 
episodes in ‘‘ Les Portraits de Famille,” “ Les Deux 
Cousins,” and “ Valsain et Florville ”—all mentioned 
by Moore—a stage adaptation of the whole play by 
Cheron was produced at the Théatre Frangais ; it was 
called “‘ Le Tartuffe des Mceurs.” Fifty years ago, 
another version, “L’Ecole du Scandale,” by two 
melodramatic writers, Crosnier and Jouslin de la 
Salle, was acted at the Porte St.-Martin Theatre, 
with the pathetic Madame Dorval as Milady Tizlé. 
Another adaptation, somewhat condensed, has been 
brought out this year at the same theatre, the Porte 
St.-Martin. A series of international matinées was 
given there, and ‘‘ The School for Scandal,” with a 
few scenes from “ Macbeth,” upheld the honor of 
our dramatic literature. This latest performance 
gave M. Sarcey—the critic of the Zemps, and the 
foremost writer in France on theatrical subjects—an 
opportunity for a most interesting appreciation of 
the play. He considers it one of the best of the 
second class, which, as in his view the first class 
would contain few plays but those of Shakespeare 
and Moliére, is high praise. He ranks “ The School 
for Scandal” with ‘‘Le Mariage de Figaro,” and 
institutes the comparison of Sheridan with Beau- 
marchais, which M. Taine had already attempted. 
But M. Sarcey holds a more just as well as a more 
favorable opinion of ‘‘ The School for Scandal” 
than M. Taine. 

An earlier French critic, Villemain, who edited 
a close translation of the play for the series of for- 
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eign masterpieces, declared it to be one of the most 
amusing and most wittily-comic plays which can 
anywhere be seen, and he hit upon one of its un- 
doubted merits when he pointed out that its “‘ wit is 
so radically comic that it can be translated, which, 
as all know, is the most perilous trial for wit pos- 
sible.” 

The Germans were not behind the French in the 
enjoyment of “ The School for Scandal.” Schréder, 
the actor and author, went from Vienna to England 
—no small journey a hundred years ago—expressly 
for the purpose of seeing it acted. He understood 
English well, and attended every performance of the 
piece while he was in England. On his return to 
Vienna, he produced an adaptation—for it is such, 
and not a translation, though the spirit of the origi- 
nal is well preserved—which has held the German 
stage ever since. Macready records himself as hav- 
ing seen in Venice an Italian version of the play— 
that by Carpani, probably—which could hardly have 
followed the original as closely as was to be desired, 
but the strength of the situations and the contrast 
of the characters would always carry the picce 
through in any language and in spite of any altera- 
tions. There are doubtless versions of “‘ The School 
for Scandal”—translations or adaptations—in many 
other languages. It may be noted that the Athe- 
naum has recently announced the due celebration 
of the hundredth anniversary of its original perform- 
ance by the production of a Dutch version at the 
Hague. 

vil. 

A Dr. WATK1ns, who, in 1816, published an un- 
necessary biography of Sheridan, saw fit to insinuate 
therein that Sheridan was not the real author of 
“ The School for Scandal,” but that it was the com- 
position of a young lady, daughter of a merchant in 
Thames Street, who had left it with Sheridan for his 
judgment as a manager, “soon after which the fair 
writer, who was then in a state of decline, went to 
Bristol Hot-Wells, where she died.” 

Pope well knew the type to which this Dr. Wat- 
kins belonged (“with him most authors steal their 
works or buy: Garth did not write his own ‘ Dis- 
pensary’”); and the story which Pope, as if by an- 
ticipation, crippled, Moore readily brought to ground 
by the publication of the earlier and inchoate sug- 
gestions from which Sheridan finally formed the fin- 
ished play. With the evidence of these growing and 
gathering fragments before us, we can trace the in- 
ception of the idea, and the slow accretion by which 
it got rounded at last into its present complex sym- 
metry. Moore fills page after page of his “‘ Life 
of Sheridan” with extracts from the notes and 
drafts of two distinct plays—one containing the 
machinery of the scandalous college, to have been 
called possibly “The Slanderers,” and the other 
setting before us the 7¢az/es and the Surfaces. This 
latter was, perhaps, the two-act comedy which Sheri- 
dan announced to Mr. Linley, in 1775, as being in 
preparation for the stage. The gradual amalgama- 
tion of these two distinct plots, the growth of the 
happy thought of using the malevolent tittle-tattle 





of the first play as a background to set off the in- 
trigues of the second, can be clearly traced in the 
extracts given by Moore. In the eyes of some small 
critics this revelation of Sheridan’s laborious method 
of working, this exhibition of the chips of his work- 
shop, has had a lowering effect on their opinion of 
Sheridan’s ability. It is, perhaps, his own fault, for 
he affected laziness, and sought the reputation of an 
off-hand wit. But “ The School for Scandal” is ob- 
viously not a spontaneous improvisation. It is not 
labored, for its author had the art to conceal art, but 
its symmetrical smoothness and perfect polish cost 
great labor. It did not spring full armed from the 
brain of Jove. Jove was a god, and mere mortals 
must cudgel their poor brains long years to bring 
forth wisdom. No masterpiece was ever dashed off 
hurriedly. The power of hard work and the will- 
ingness to take pains are among the attributes of 
highest genius. Balzac had them: he spent the 
whole of one long winter night on a single sentence. 
So had Sheridan: he told Ridgway, to whom he had 
sold the copyright of this very play, and who asked 
for the manuscript again and again in vain, that he 
had been for nineteen years endeavoring to satisfy 
himself with the style of “‘ The School for Scandal,” 
but had not yet succeeded. A diamond of the first 
water, like this, is worth careful cutting—and even the 
chips are of value. Those given to the world by 
Moore are curious in themselves, independent of their 
use in disproving the charge of literary larceny pre- 
ferred by Dr. Watkins. 

Since the publication of these extracts, those who 
seek to discredit Sheridan’s originality have shifted 
their ground, and content themselves with drawing 
attention to the singular similarity of Joseph and 
Charles to Tom Jones and Blifil. They also remark 
upon the likeness of the scandal-scene to the satiri- 
cal episode of ‘‘ Le Misanthrope,” and on the like- 
ness of Joseph Surface to Tartuffe. M. Taine, who 
seems sometimes to speak slightingly of Sheridan, 
puts this accusation into most effective shape : 
“ Sheridan took two characters from Fielding, BU f/ 
and Zom Jones, two plays of Moliére, ‘Le Misan- 
thrope’ and ‘ Tartuffe,’ and from his puissant mate- 
rials, condensed with admirable cleverness, he has 
constructed the most brilliant firework imaginable.” 

A glance at the play itself will show this to be a 
most exaggerated statement. The use of Moliére 
and Fielding is far slighter than alleged, and at most 
to what does it all amount? But little more than 
the outline and faint coloring of two characters and 
of a very few incidents. While the play could not 
exist without them, they are far from the most im- 
portant. Lady Teazle and Sir Peter, the screen- 
scene and the auction-scene—these are what made 
the success of “ The School for Scandal,” and not 
what he may have derived from Fielding and Mo- 
liére. Nor is this borrowing at all as extensive as it 
may seem. /oseph is a hypocrite—so is Tartuffe, so 
is Bufl ; but there are hypocrites and hypocrites, 
and the resemblance can scarcely be stretched much 
farther. The rather rustic and—if the word may be 
risked—vulgar Zom Jones is as unlike as may be to 
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that light and easy gentleman Charies. Yet it seems 
probable that Sheridan found in “Tom Jones” the 
first idea of the contrasted brothers of “ The School 
for Scandal.” Boaden has even seen the embryonic 
suggestion of the fall of the screen in the dropping 
of the rug in Molly Seagrim’s room, discovering the 
philosopher Sguare. Now, Sheridan had a marvel- 
ous power of assimilation. He extended a ready 
welcome to all floating seeds of thought, and in his 
fertile brain they would speedily spring up, bringing 
forth the best they could. But to evolve from the 
petty discomfiture of Suave the almost unequaled 
effect of the screen-scene—to see in the one the 
germs of the other—were a task worthy even of 
Sheridan’s quick eye.! The indebtedness to Moliére 
is even less than to Fielding. We may put on one 
side Sheridan’s ignorance of French—for, in Colley 
Cibber’s “ Non-Juror,” or in Bickerstaff’s ‘‘ Hypo- 
crite,” he could find Moliére’s Zartuffe, and the 
scandal-loving Celiméne of “Le Misanthrope” he 
might trace in Wycherley’s “ Plain-Dealer.” If 
Sheridan borrowed from Moliére—an indictment 
difficult of proof—he was only following in the foot- 
steps of his father, whose sole play, “ Captain O’Blun- 
der,” is based on “‘ Monsieur de Pourceaugnac.” But 
Sheridan’s indebtedness to Moliére is barely visible. 
It is almost as slight, indeed, as the borrowing from 
“ The School for Scandal” of which Madame de Gi- 
rardin was guilty for her fine comedy, “ Lady Tar- 
tuffe.” In any case, Sheridan's indebtedness is less 
to “ Le Misanthrope” than to “ Tartuffe ”’—and even 
here there is little resemblance beyond the generic 
likeness of all hypocrites. This resemblance, such 
as it is, the French adapters of ‘‘ The School for 
Scandal” chose to emphasize by calling their ver- 
sion, as has already been noted, the ‘‘ Tartuffe des 
Meeurs.” 

Although Sheridan is in general original in in- 
cident, he unhesitatingly made use of any happy 
phrases or effective locutions which struck his fancy 
in the course of his readings. He willingly distilled 
the perfume from a predecessor’s flower, or cut and 
set the gem an earlier writer may have brought to 
light. Witty himself, he could boldly conquer and 
annex the wit of others, sure to increase its value by 
his orderly government. Sir Peter Teazle does not 
hesitate to say, “ A character dead at every word; I 
suppose !” because, for instance, there is in Pope’s 
“* Rape of the Lock "— 


“* At every word a reputation dies.” 


In like manner, the suggestion of the much-ad- 
mired song in “The School for Scandal” is to be 
found in Sir John Suckling’s play, “The Goblins.” 
This can perhaps be justified on the ground that the 
rich can borrow with impunity ; or, deeming wit his 
patrimony, Sheridan may have felt that, taking it, 





1 It is to be remarked that, in spite of Fielding’s compara- 
tive failure as a dramatist, his great novel had already fur- 
nished Colman with the idea of his “* Jealous Wife.” In 
France, where the novel was a great favorite, two: consecutive 
five-act comedies had been cut out of it for the Comédie Fran- 
gaise, besides a ballet for the Opéra. Let us imagine, if hap- 
ly we can, “* Tomes Jones” (sic /) as a ballet ! 
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he was but come into his own again; as Moliére 
said, “ Je prends mon bien ot je le trouve.” In the 
preface to “ The Rivals,” however, Sheridan has 
chosen to meet the charge of plagiarism. ‘‘ Faded 
ideas,” he said, “ float in the fancy like half-forgot- 
ten dreams, and the imagination in its fullest enjoy- 
ments becomes suspicious of its offspring, and doubts 
whether it has created or adopted.” It is a curious 
coincidence that this very passage is quoted by Bur- 
goyne to explain his accidental adoption, in “The 
Heiress,” of an image of Ariosto’s and Rousseau’s, 
which Byron did not scruple to use again in his 
monody on Sheridan himself : 


“ Sighing that Nature formed but one such man, 
And broke the die—in moulding Sheridan.” 


VIL. 


In “The School for Scandal” the construction, 
the ordering of the scenes, the development of the 
elaborate plot, is much better than in the comedies 
of any of Sheridan's contemporaries. A play in 
those days need not reveal a complete and self-con- 
tained plot. Great laxity of episode was not only 
permitted, but almost praised ; and that Sheridan, 
with a subject which lent itself so readily to digres- 
sion, should have limited himself as he did, shows his 
exact appreciation of the source of dramatic effect. 
But it must be confessed that the construction of “ The 
School for Scandal,” when measured by our mod- 
ern standards, seems a little loose—a little diffuse, 
perhaps. It shows the welding of the two distinct 
plots. There can hardly be seen in it the ruling of a 
dominant idea, subordinating all the parts to the 
effect of the whole. But, although the two original 
motives have been united mechanically, although 
they have not flowed and fused together in the hot 
spurt of homogeneous inspiration, the joining has 
been so carefully concealed, and the whole structure 
has been overlaid with so much wit, that few people 
after seeing the play would care to complain. The 
wit is ceaseless ; and wit like Sheridan’s would cover 
sins of construction far greater than those of “‘ The 
School for Scandal.” It is ‘‘steeped in the very 
brine of conceit, and sparkles like salt in the fire.” 

In his conception of character Sheridan is a wit 
rather than a humorist. He creates character by a 
distinctly intellectual process; he does not bring it 
forth out of the depths, as it were, of his own being. 
His humor—fine and dry as it is—is the humor of 
the wit. He has little or none of the rich and jui- 
cy, nay, almost oily humor of Falstaff, for instance. 
His wit is the wit of common-sense, like Jerrold’s 
or Sydney Smith’s ; it is not wit informed with im- 
agination, like Shakespeare’s wit. But this is only 
to say again that Sheridan is not one of the few 
world-wide and all-embracing geniuses. He is one 
of those almost equally few who in their own line, 
limited though it may be, are unsurpassed. It has 
been said that poets—among whom dramatists are 
entitled to stand—may be divided into three classes : 
those who can say one thing in one way—these are 
the great majority ; those who can say one thing in 
many ways—even these are far fewer than they would 
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be generally reckoned ; and those who can say many 
things in many ways—these are the chosen few, the 
scant half-dozen who hold the highest peak of Par- 
nassus. In the front rank of the second class stands 
Sheridan. The thing he has to say is wit—and of 
this in all its forms he is master. His wit in general 
has a metallic smartness and a crystalline coldness ; 
it rarely lifts us from the real to the ideal ; and yet 
the whole comedy is in one sense, at least, idealized ; 
it bears, in fact, the resemblance to real life that a 
well-cut diamond has to a drop of water. 

Yet, the play is not wholly cold. Sheridan’s wit 
could be genial as well as icy—of which there could 
be no better proof than the success with which he 
has enlisted our sympathies for the characters of his 
comedy. Sir Peter Teazle is an old fool, who has 
married a young wife ; but we are all glad when we 
see a prospect of his future happiness. Lady Teazle 
is flighty and foolish; and yet we cannot help but 
like her. Charles we all wish well ; and as for Jo- 
seph, we feel from the first so sure of his ultimate 
discomfiture, that we are ready to let him off with the 
light punishment of exposure. There are, it is true, 
here and there blemishes to be detected on the gen- 
eral surface, an occasional hardness of feeling, an 
apparent lack, at times, of taste and delicacy—for 
instance, the bloodthirsty way in which the scandal- 
mongers pounce upon their prey, the almost brutal 
expression by Lady T7zaz/e of her willingness to be a 
widow, the ironical speech of Charles after the fall 
of the screen ; but these are perhaps more the fault 
of the age than of the author. That Sheridan’s wit 
ran away here with him is greatly to be regretted. 
That in the course of his constant polishing of the 
play he should not have seen these blots, is only an- 
other instance of the blindness with which an author 
is at times afflicted when he has dwelt long on one 
work, 

IX. 


THE great defect of ‘‘ The School for Scandal” 
—the one thing which shows the difference between 
a comic writer of the type of Sheridan and a great 
dramatist like Shakespeare—is the unvarying wit of 
the characters. And not only are the characters all 
witty, but they all talk alike. Their wit is Sheri- 
dan’s wit, which is very good wit indeed; but it is 
Sheridan's own, and not Sir Peter Teazle’s, or Back- 
bite’s, or Careless’s, or Lady Sneerwell’s. It is one 
man in his time playing many parts. It is the one 
voice always: though the hands be the hands of 
Esau, the voice is the voice of Jacob. And this 
quick wit and ready repartee is not confined to the 
ladies and gentlemen; the master is no better off 
than the man, and Careless airs the same wit as 
Charles, As Sheridan said in ‘‘ The Critic,” he was 
“not for making slavish distinctions in a free coun- 
try, and giving all the fine language to the upper 
sort of people.” Now, no doubt the characters do 
all talk too well ; the comedy would be far less en- 
tertaining if they did not. The stage is not life, 
and it is not meant to be; it has certain conventions 





on the acceptance of which hangs its existence ; a 
mere transcript of ordinary talk would be insufferable. 
We meet bores enough in the world—let the theatre, 
at least, be free from them ; and, therefore, conden- 
sation is necessary, and selection and a heightening 
and brightening of talk. No doubt Sheridan pushed 
this license to its utmost limit—at times even beyond 
it—but in consequence his comedy, if a little less ar- 
tistic in the reading, is far more lively in the acting. 
It has been said that in Shakespeare we find not the 
language we would use in the situations, but the 
language we should wish to use—that we should 
talk so if we could. We cannot all of us be as 
witty as the characters of ‘‘ The School for Scan- 
dal,” but who of us would not if he could? 

Wit of this kind is not to be had without labor. 
Because Sheridan sometimes borrowed, it does not 
follow that he was incapable of originating ; or, be- 
cause he always prepared when possible, that he was 
incapable of impromptu. But he believed in doing 
his best on all occasions. If caught unawares, his nat- 
ural wit was ready ; if, however, he had time for prep- 
aration, he spared no pains. He grudged no labor. He 
was willing to heat and hammer again and again—to 
file, and polish, and adjust, and oil, until the delicate 
machinery ran smoothly, and to the satisfaction even 
of his fastidious eye. As he himself said in two 
lines of “Clio’s Protest,” published in 1771—a 
couplet often credited to Rogers— 

“ You write with ease, to show your breeding, 
But easy writing’s curst hard reading.” 

“ The School for Scandal” was not easy writing 
then, and it is not hard reading now. Not content 
with a wealth of wit alone—for he did hold with the 
old maxim which says that jests, like salt, should be 
used sparingly; he salted with a lavish hand, and 
his plays have perhaps been preserved to us by this 
Attic salt—he sought the utmost refinement of lan- 
guage. An accomplished speaker himself, he smoothed 
every sentence till it ran trippingly on the tongue. 
His dialogue is easy to speak as his songs are easy 
to sing. To add in any way to the lustre and brill- 
iance of the slightest sentence of “ The School for 
Scandal,” to burnish a bit of dialogue, or brighten a 
soliloquy, could never cost Sheridan, lazy though he 
was, too much labor. “ This kind of writing,” as 
M. Taine says, “artificial and condensed as the 
satires of La Bruyére, is like a cut vial, into which 
the author has distilled, without reservation, all his 
reflections, his reading, his understanding.” That 
this is true of Sheridan is obvious. In “ The School 
for Scandal” he has done the best he could ; he put 
into it all he had in him ; it is the complete expres- 
sion of his genius; beyond it he could not go. 

Michael Kelly, hearing that Sheridan had told 
the queen he had a new comedy in preparation, said 
to him, ‘‘ You will never write again. You are 
afraid to write.” ‘‘I am afraid?” asked Sheridan ; 
“and of whom?” And Kelly retorted quickly, 
“You are afraid of the author of ‘The School for 
Scandal.’” 
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FORTY TO TWENTY. 


A DRAWING-ROOM DRAMA. 


EARS in your eyes !—and why ? Because you find 
That he you love is mortal, after all ? 
Dear, silly coz, what else did you expect ? 
You met the man, and, though you said no word, 
Your eyes were eloquent, and warmly spoke 
The electric language of the universe. 
You thought him brilliant—ay, he’s truly so : 
Brilliant enough to know, ere many days, 
What spell the magic of his genius cast 
Upon a bright but untrained country-girl. 
Your fresh, frank ways, your eager earnestness, 
Were revelations to the sated lion. 
He looked on you as on a nouveauté, 
A creature quite unlike the simp’ring dolls 
Whose fans he flutters as he talks sweet lies. 
You innocently touched his weakest point— 
And that, as in most men, is vanity. 
’Tis writ in books, ’tis said by wagging tongues, 
That women are the weaker vessels, coz. 
Our love of approbation is so great, 
We'd sell our birthright for a mess of it. 
Whene’er potential “he” pours in our ears 
The honey kept on tap for our poor sex, 
We melt as wax before the burning sun ; 
And, being born thus weak, fulfilling fate. 
We're called to task if we walk not a crack— 
Held up to scorn, make we but one mistake, 
And fall from earthly heaven to earthly hell ! 
(By heaven, of course, I mean society, 
And woman's hell comes when it turns its back.) 
Man, coz, the stronger vessel, being strong, 
Jumps, cracks, and wanders at his own sweet will 
In zigzag paths where morals can't keep straight ; 
He's not responsible if his poor head 
Is turned by winsome glance and luring speech— 
Being strong, you see he cannot help himself ! 
It makes a deal of difference in this world 
Whether you're born a man or woman, coz. 
You’ve been taught from your birth that it takes two 
To make a bargain. When it comes to sex, 
But one’s required— 
It takes but one, and woman is that one ! 
So has it been since chaos settled down 
Into the muddy mush that we call earth. 
Man ever is an Adam, woman Eve : 
He asks to taste the apple in her hand, 
And, when he’s eaten it and is arraigned, 
Exclaims, ‘‘ Behold, the woman gave it me!” 
Not manly, think you, to thus shirk results ? 
You call him coward for betraying Eve ? 
You say such reasoning would never hold 
In any book of logic? True enough : 
But when you've longer lived you'll surely learn, 
Though logic’s fact, fact is not logic, coz! 





And you'll be in your grave, as well as I, 

Before Society revolves around 

An axis of right reason. 

Weeping still ? 

You fancy, coz, yours is the only heart 

That has been trifled with ? You long for death ? 
You think the sun will never shine again ?— 
That life will taste of naught but Dead-Sea fruit ? 
Now look at me: I’m envied by the world 
Because I’m handsome, rich, endowed with wit, 
And tact enough to know just what to say 
And when to say it. My se/on is thronged 

With genius and with beauty, coz, because { 
I’ve sense enough to listen to the men— ij 
Acting as whip to each one’s hobby-horse— 

And art enough to advertise the charms 

Of my own sex, whatever be their kind. 

Because of this, some call me politic ; 

But all admit that I am popular— 

And you, ’mong others, wish to wear my shoes, 
Why, silly coz, I’d gladly change with you, 

To lose the memory of earlier days. 

At your age I loved madly—loved with all 

The passion of a soul that loves but once. 

I thought my love returned : his vows, at least, 
Were warm enough to melt a colder heart 

Than Nature gave tome. The man was born 
Below my sphere; but genius knows no rank, 

And I placed him above, beyond the herd 

Of titled nobodies with addled brains. 

I lived for this one man—-for him alone ; 

We plighted troth ; my parents threatened then 

To cast me off, to disinherit me ! 

“* Defy our will, and you may beg for bread 

Ere we will give heed to your misery !” 

Said they who brought me into this kind world. 

I loved, and so was ready to brave all. 

Not so the hero of my one romance : 

His face grew pallid, and his speech confused ; 

He kissed me hastily—said he’d return 

Toclaim me. How think you, coz, he claimed me? 
He wrote a cold, brief note, in which he said 

That he was far too proud a man to wed 

In opposition to my family. 

His grief had forced him to the Continent ; 

He hoped I might be happy, and then signed 
Himself ‘‘ sincerely ” mine, etc. 

None born with strong physiques e’er die of love ; 

I did not even faint, or go to bed 

Raving with fever, as girls do in books. 

I sent back that man’s note without remark ; 
Assured my parents their will should be mine ; 
Was taken to their arms, and soon betrothed 
To the old lord whose name I’ve so long borne, 
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He, to reward me for my sacrifice, 
Died after our most placid honeymoon, 
Leaving me mistress of his large estates. 
Then passed away my parents, blessing me 
For reaping the reward obedience 
So filial merited. Restless, distraught, 
I wandered to and fro for three long years, 
Seeking to dull the pain about my heart 
By change of scene and new acquaintances. 
One day, ’mid Roman ruins, I came upon 
The man I once adored. He dared to speak : 
Begged me to take him to my heart again, 
Now that death had broken down the barriers. 
The devil in me got the upper hand ; 
I lashed the craven creature with my tongue, 
And sent him cringing from me. 

“ Never more 
Let me behold your face !” were my last words. 
Full well have they been heeded. Then I came 
Back to my native land, took up the game 
Society demanded I should play, 





And faithfully I’ve played it, though alone 
I’ve held the cards, no partner aiding me. 
Such is my story. Without love or child— 
The only longings of a woman's heart— 
I’m pointed out as Fortune's favorite. 
Perhaps I am! 

Come, cousin, dry your tears. 
Your wound’s skin-deep. Mine penetrated far ; 
And yet I’m not what people call a wreck. 
You'll have no appetite ; you'll lie awake ; 
You'll sigh, and sadly smile at merry jests. 
This will endure for possibly a month, 
During which time I promise to disclose 
The true proportions of the demigod 
You've worshiped at the altar of your «reams. 
I'll prove to you, despite the charm of heads, 
That in the game of life the hearts are trumps. 
Is it agreed ?. Then look up while I bathe 
Your eyes in cooling spray. Now you are like 
Your dear old self. 

I'm hungry. Let us dine. 





COLLECTANEA. 


SEWARD’S COLLEGE ADVENTURE. 


WE find in the recently-published autobiography 
of William H. Seward an account of an early es- 
capade that we believe is not generally familiar to 
the public. Seward’s college-life had passed profita- 
bly and pleasantly save for one drawback. He could 
not bring his expenditures within the limits of the 
somewhat narrow parental allowance. His attire, 
though quite up to the standard of Goshen Academy, 
was far below that of the more advanced Union Col- 
lege. Harry Seward, of Union, went through very 
much the same experiences as did Arthur Pendennis, 
of Oxbridge. The master of the sartorial art on the 
Mohawk was quite as ready to give credit to stu- 
dents of good expectations as was his professional 
brother on the Camisis ; and, like him, in due time 
presented his “little bill.” Then came the crisis. 
This happened in the closing days of 1818, when 
Harry had gone half-way through his senior year, 
with no small credit among his fellow-students. He 
was a shining light in the Adelphi Literary Society, 
where he had demonstrated that Mr. De Witt Clin- 
ton’s Erie Canal, already begun, ‘‘ was an impossi- 
bility, and that, even if it should be successfully con- 
structed, it would financially ruin the State ;” and 
had, moreover, been elected a member of the myste- 
rious Phi Beta Kappa. 

His father peremptorily refused to pay the tailor’s 
bill, which amounted to almost a hundred dollars. 
As the result of this “financial misunderstanding,” 
writes Mr. Seward, “‘on the 1st of January, 1819, 
without notice to him or any one else, I left Union 
College, and proceeded by stage-coach to New York 
with a classmate who was going to take charge of an 
academy in Georgia.” 





York for some days, and then took passage on a 
schooner for Savannah. The academy of which his 
friend was to be the principal was soon to be opened 
at Eatonton, in the interior. They set out thither 
by stage-coach ; but, stopping at Augusta, his friend 
found a more eligible situation, and gave Seward a 
recommendation to the trustees at Eatonton. Sew- 
ard proceeded by stage as far it went, and then hired 
a gig. His purse was running low, and he had to 
make the last thirty miles on foot. Reaching Eaton- 
ton, he found that Union Academy was at a new set- 
tlement ten miles farther on. After paying for lodg- 
ing and breakfast he had left just nine shillings and 
sixpence, “ York currency.” He laid out a dollar 
for a necktie so constructed that it would conceal his 
soiled linen, and, with only eighteen cents in his 
pocket, walked on. At night he came to a log-cot- 
tage, unfinished, and yet without windows, where he 
was welcomed by a handsome and refined lady. Her 
husband was Dr. Ellis, who had recently immigrated 
from Central New York ; and, what was better, he 
was one of the trustees of the new academy. In fhe 
morning the doctor summoned a meeting of the five 
trustees. The president was Major Alexander, a 
planter ; another member was Mr. Turner, the State 
Treasurer. After a few questions, the candidate was 
informed that he might retire, and the trustees would 
consider the application. In a few minutes he was 
recalled. Mr. Turner drew himself up to his full 
height of six feet, and thus addressed the slender 
stripling: ‘‘ Mr. Seward, the Trustees of Union 
Academy have examined you with a view to ascer- 
tain whether you are qualified to assume charge of 
the new institution which they have founded. They 
have desisted from that examination because they 


They were detained in New | have found that you are better able to examine them 
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than they are to examine you. The trustees desire 
to employ you, but they fear that they are unable to 
make you such a proposition as your abilities de- 
serve.” He went on to say that the institution was 
a new one, and its success not certain. The best 
they could now offer was eight hundred dollars a 
year, he to board at such of their houses as he might 
choose, for which he should pay a hundred dollars a 
year. It would take six weeks to finish the build- 
ing; during that time he should be the guest of the 
board, and should have a horse and carriage to travel 
about and see the country. To such a proposition 
there could be but one reply. When the other trus- 
tees had taken their leave, good Dr. Ellis said to 
him : “I am going to say something to which, if you 
prefer, you need not reply. In your absence, the 
trustees asked how old you were. I answered that I 
thought you were about twenty. They replied that 
this seemed very young for such an enterprise.” 
Seward frankly replied that he was only seventeen. 
“ Well,” replied the doctor, “we'll leave them to find 
that out.” . 

His father had in the mean while discovered that 
his son had sailed for Savannah. He wrote to Mr. 
Richardson, the president of a bank there, who 
learned the whereabouts of the truant. Riding over 
to Eatonton one day, Seward found a package of let- 
ters, among which was one from his father, who 
urged him to return, and directed him to draw upon 
Mr. Richardson for a hundred dollars for that pur- 
pose. He drew the money, replenished his ward- 
robe, and for a few weeks enjoyed himself greatly. 
The trustees were all eager to have the genial young 
Northerner for a guest, and he was cordially wel- 
comed wherever he chose to ride. He wrote home, 
and, by way of setting forth his good prospects, in- 
closed a newspaper in which was a glowing adver- 
tisement, signed by the trustees, stating that “ Mr. 
William H. Seward, a gentleman of talents, educated 
at Union College,” had been appointed Principal of 
the Union Academy, and that applications for ad- 
mission would now be received. As quickly as the 
mail could go and come, Major Alexander was as- 
tonished by a letter from the irate elder Seward. 
He had seen, he wrote, a newspaper advertisement, 
in which Major Alexander announces the employ- 
ment of William H. Seward; and he lost no time in 
letting him know what sort of a person the new 
principal was. He was a much-indulged son, who 
had disgracefully absconded from Union College, 
plunging, his parents in shame and grief. And now 
Major Alexander, and all whom it concerned, were 
warned that, if they continued to harbor the delin- 
quent, they would be presecuted with the utmost 
rigor of the law. ‘* Now,” said the major, “I don’t 
believe you left your home and the college without 
good cause. I shall keep this matter to myself. If 
you choose to go home, we shall be sorry. If you 
choose to remain, your father may prosecute me as 
soon as he pleases.” Seward had also a letter from 
his sister, saying that his mother was in great dis- 
tress. He laid the matter before his patrons. He 
would write to a young gentleman at Union College 





well fitted to take his place, and would stay till he ° 
came ; and the trustees had announced themselves 
fully satisfied. The academy was duly opened ; the 
young man came, and was approved ; and, after some 
three months of teaching, says Seward, “I took leave 
of my spirited and generous patrons and affectionate 
scholars with sentiments of affection and sadness such 
as I have seldom since experienced.” : 


—_+— 


BIRD-TEMPER. 


Any one who feels interest enough in birds to 
watch them closely, becomes acquainted with many 
of their tricks and ways which show peculiarities of 
disposition and temperament. They act at times as 
if deliberating on some course, or have an uncertain 
air ; are absent-minded, or alert; they are sedate, or 
flighty, as the case may be ; they have their jealous- 
ies, their outbursts of temper, their fits of sulking ; 
they manifest discontent, or satisfaction ; they show 
themselves socially inclined, or the reverse; they 
bear abuse with meekness, or they promptly retali- 
ate; they are equable, or subject to extremes; they 
are possessed with the simple joy of living, or they 
are out of tune with everything. 

Even the weather, which has such influence over 
us, is not without its effect upon these feathered citi- 
zens. Nothing tries a bird’s cheerfulness like a 
windy day. There are usually certain “spells” in 
April or May, when it would seem as if the wind 
was doing its utmost to make the world an uncom- 
fortable place to live in. At such times the birds 
need commiseration ; they seem utterly dismayed, 
and have a forlorn way of lighting on some high 
place and looking despairingly over the country— 
their dejection, their abject wretchedness apparent 
in their attitude, even if the cadence of their voices 
did not publish their discontent ; they seem to just 
endure the days, suspending everything until the 
conditions are favorable, uttering peevish protests 
against the weather, and in a hopeless way trying to 
rearrange their plumage after a too aggravating blast 
has tossed the feathers about. More than once I 
have observed some of the smaller birds in a state of 
depression from no other apparent cause: a: little 
olive-backed vireo, attempting to sing under such 
circumstances—because the song was in him—was 
suppressed by the wind, and flew away with cries so 
out of accord with his wonted sweetness that he 
hardly seemed the same bird; and a sparrow has 
been seen to try one tree after another, and then 
settle down as if hope were at an end, and give utter- 
ance at intervals to a dry-throated, prolonged chirp, 
till the monotony and plaintiveness became almost 
unbearable. 

In a rain-storm, what a difference there is in the 
ways a cat-bird and a robin have of taking things! 
The first will sit in the most care-for-nothing atti- 
tude in some open place, and receive the pelting as if 
he enjoyed it ; but cock-robin stands moping about, 
looking as if somebody had injured him, and persists 
in a homesick complaining. He is affected by the 
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skyey influences, and appears to feel it ‘if the sun is 
out of sight, and, from a vivacious, companionable 
bird, becomes a croaker ; and in those doleful moods, 
those fits of the megrims when he is under the 
weather, his melancholy becomes infectious —it is 
more penetrating than the damp, and has the same 
depressing effect as a leaky roof or a smoky fire- 
place. In his fits of anger, the robin is sharp and 
decisive ; and the cat-bird rails like a vixen, heaping 
epithet upon epithet, taunting, mocking, and revil- 
ing, and sure to have the last word, whoever is the 
victim. : 

For absolutely uncontro’)::'¢ temper, frightful if 
it was not so absurd, no bird can go beyond the 
female golden-robin ; her mate is fiery enough, but 
cowers before her fury. A pair of them selected as 
a place for their nest the lowest branch of an elm so 
near the house that the family could see the whole 
process of building ; and all of one lowery day they 
made a business of watching the proceedings— 
throwing out narrow strips of cloth, which the male 
bird would immediately carry up to his companion. 
The work of placing these, filling them into the web 
which was already fashioned of hempen twine, was 
all done by her, until, in an unlucky moment, while 
she was absent, he took the liberty of tucking.in a 
few strands himself; but no sooner had she returned 
than she discovered what he had been doing, and a 
more infuriated bird was never seen. She dashed at 
the nest and jerked out every shred he had put in, 
and threw them to the ground with such temper 
that the lookers-on laughed outright ; then she flew 
down and began to pick them up, but in the excite- 
ment of her passion she caught her feet in the snarl 
she had herself made, and was tripped up and thrown 
over backward, and turned two or three somersaults 
before she cooled down enough to see where she 
was ; while the culprit, who had fied at the first on- 
slaught, sat still as a mouse high up in the tree, and 
let her rave. Another pair built in a silver-poplar in 
a door-yard, and, after their work was done, were off 
for a day, during which time a pair of kingbirds 
arrived and began to build on a branch underneath, 
and were well under way when the female golden-robin 
came back, and, seeing what was going on, began to 
storth violently at the luckless strangers, who hardly 
seemed at first to know what to make of it. They 
suspended operations, for they could do no less with 
such an attack ; and finally, after receiving in silence 
all the abuse that this virago could pour upon them, 
as she flew from side to side and tore at their nest, 
they spread their wings and departed, never to re- 


turn. 
—_>— 


IN THE CONSERVATORY. 


-“ But we must return! What wé// they say ? 
Yes, I know it’s awful nice 

In the window here, from the others away, 
With a taste, now and then, of the ice, 

And now and then of— Oh, you wretch ! 
It wasn't at all required 

That you should illustrate thus with a sketch 
The speech that of course you admired, 





** No matter how naughty. There! you have spoiled 
The ‘ classical Grecian knot’ 

In which you like my hair to be coiled, 
And I really don’t know what 

Other mischief you haven’t done! You're just 
Real naughty! You squeeze like a vise! 

Why can’t you men take something on trust, 
And be more dainty and nice ? 


“There! I'm ready, now. What! just one more ? 
Oh ! aren’t you a darling tease ? 
And love me so ?—One, two, three, four ! 
There ! come now, dearest, please ! 
I’m almost afraid of the parlor glare : 
When they look at my lips, they'll see 
The kisses upon them.”—*‘ Vo, not there ; 
But, sweet, in your eyes maybe.” 





MAKING A ROCKERY. 


A ROCKERY, when placed in a proper position, is 
a lovely bit of cultivated wildness, a sort of premedi- 
tated Aappening, that adds much to the beauty of a 
rural residence. But a level plain of grass, or the 
centre of a flower-bed, is of a proper position. To 
be agreeable, it must have an air of having grown 
naturally out of its surroundings. 

Most gardens or grounds, of any reasonable size, 
have some patch of terra incognita, so far as cultiva- 
tion is concerned—some irregular, brambly corner, 
or uneven section, of which stones seem the natural 
product ; and such a spot is just the place for a 
rockery. “ For the idea which rock-work as well as 
water should suggest is, that it is natural to the spot ; 
that it has either cropped up from the soil, or that it 
has been laid bare by some process of excavation 
which was necessary in the formation of the ground.” 

In this connection rises up the experience of a 
friend, the owner of a very pretty suburban place, 
who had, with considerable trouble, erected a mound 
of rocks and earth beneath her dining-room window, 
where no such excrescence could possibly be sup- 
posed to be indigenous to the soil ; and while the 
green things on the structure were yet struggling 
desperately for a precarious existence, the friend de- 
cided to rent her place for the summer months. A 
very impressive personage, with India shaw] and eye- 
glass, came to view the premises, and was exceed- 
ingly minute in her investigations. ‘‘ That pile of 
stones,” said she, waving a perfectly-gloved hand 
toward the view from the dining-room window, 
“will, of course, be removed?” “ Stones /” stam- 
mered the discomfited proprietress ; “why, that is 
my—my rockery!” ‘* Ah!” murmured the lady of 
the eye-glass, as she peered through that invaluable 
magnifier, ‘‘ of course it is! How very stupid of me, 
to be sure! But I am so wretchedly near-sighted, 
you know.” 

In getting up a rockery, a general idea, or plan, 
should first be perfected in the mind of the con- 


structor, containing some approach to the size and. 


form to be assumed by the completed edifice ; as, 
without this, the rockery will be a hap-hazard collec- 
tion of uncongenial stones and shells, looking like a 
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sort of Absalom’s pillar, at which every passer-by has 
had his fling. The rocks should harmonize with the 
character of the surrounding country, and should be 
arranged as naturally as possible, forming a sort of 
outside crust filled in with earth, and with plenty of 
earth in all the crevices. The shape is a matter of 
taste ; but an irregular outline is more natural and 
effective. 

A very small rockery requires more care and judg- 
ment in its construction than a large one; and the 
first only is admissible in limited space. It should 
never, under any conditions, be made a central or 
prominent object, but is intended as something to be 
happened upon. A terraced edifice looks well, and 
affords particular advantages for the disposition of 
plants ; the larger stones, as a general thing, should 
be placed at the base, but a large, rough fragment of 
granite makes a very artistic finish at the top for the 
support of a creeper of vivid green or blazing au- 
tumn scarlet. : 

In planting a rockery, all plants but low-growing 
ones and tufts of ferns should beavoided. Those of 
a stiff, upright nature are particularly undesirable ; 
and simple, wild things are more generally adapted 
to this kind of cultivation. There is so much beauty 
in the partridge-vine, wood-ferns, trailing arbutus, 
hepatica, etc., that almost any piece of woodland 
will abundantly stock a very tasteful rockery ; but 
Virginia creeper, with its rich October blushes ; ivy, 
tradescantha, money-wort, and many others on the 
florist’s list, are not to be objected to in addition. 
The Alpine family of plants seem made expressly 
for such purposes. They require plenty of soil for 
their wandering roots, and are best satisfied with a 
sandy loam. Perfect drainage and a reasonable 
amount of moisture are also necessary to their well- 
being. 

But, with these requirements answered, the fol- 
lowing delicate bloomers will make any rockery a 
thing of beauty: Zthionema cordifolium, with sil- 
very leaves and plenty of lovely pink flowers ; Acena 
Nove Zealandiez, which makes a perfect carpet of its 
leaves, through which crimson spikes of bloom shoot 
up with singular effect ; Dianthus Alpinus and Dian- 
thus petreus, both very pretty ; Zrinus Alpinus, with 
rose-purple flowers ; Gentiana verna, Myosotis rupi- 
cola, Saxifraga, Sedum, and a host of others. The 
maiden-hair fern is lovely in a rockery ; and a min- 
gling of wild and cultivated ferns produces a charm- 
ing variety. . 

But, ever since we read of the woman who cov- 
ered her old rain-water barrel with morning-glory 
vines, and transformed it from an offensive necessity 
into a bit of zsthetical ornamentation, we have felt 
that no one need pine in vain for a rockery ! 

pussies 
A RAFFLE FOR FREEDOM. 

WE translate from a German sketch of American 
travel the subjoined account of an incident alleged 
to have occurred on a Mississippi steamboat a short 
time before the war. 





“T ascended the Mississippi,” says the writer, 





“on a steamer on board of which were Judge J—— * 
and General K——, of Pennsylvania, with both of 
whom I was slightly acquainted. 

‘“«* A hard set, these Natchez men,’ said the cap- 
tain, who met us on the cabin-stairs. ‘ There’s some 
of them down in the saloon playing a high game. 
How men can be such fools, I could never see !’ 

“* Let’s go down and look on awhile,’ suggested 
the judge. 

“Tn the saloon we found four men seated at a table, 
around which a crowd of spectators was gathered. 
The four were the ‘ heavy players.’ 

-“ The game was poker, and the money changed 
hands rapidly. We had not been looking on long, 
when one of the players, a middle-aged man, who I 
learned was a cotton-planter, bet his last dollar against 
the hand of one of his antagonists. The latter showed 
four kings, while he had only four queens, He was 
‘cleaned out,’ and rose 4s though he were going to 
leave the table. 

“* Are you broke, colonel?’ asked one of the men. 

“* Dead !’ was the laconic reply. 

“ « Never mind ; I’ll lend you.’ 

*** No; I can make a raise, I reckon.—Here, 
Pomp!’ 

“* Here, massa !’ responded an old negro, as he 
emerged from one corner of the saloon. 

“* Bring that girl and her youngster here, that I 
bought in Natchez.—Wait a few minutes, gentlemen. 
I'll raise some money.’ A 

‘* The old negro went on his errand and soon re- 
turned with the girl and her youngster. The ‘girl’ 
proved to be a stately mulatto woman about thirty- 
five years old. Her ‘ youngster’ was a fine, intelli- 
gent-looking boy eleven or twelve years old, whose 
complexion showed him to be much more nearly al- 
lied to the white race than to the black. 

“* Here, gentlemen,’ said the planter, as chey en- 
tered, ‘you see this girl and her boy—two as fine 
niggers as you can find anywhere, I paid eight hun- 
dred dollars for them yesterday in Natchez. Who 
will give me six hundred for them ?’ 

“** Will you sell them separate?’ asked some one.’ 

*** No, can’t do it; I promised not to. The girl 
swears she'll take her life if she’s separated from her 
boy, and her old master said that he was sure she’d 
keep her word. But don’t you all see that the girl 
is worth more money than I ask for both of them? 
Come, who'll give me six hundred for both ?’ 

‘The planter waited a moment for a reply, and 
then said : 

“* Well, I must have some money. Come, what’ 
say you to a raffle—thirty chances at twenty dollars 
achance? Out with your cash, gentlemen. The first 
on the list has the first throw !’ 

“ This proposition created a decided stir among all 
present. The three players at the table led off by 
taking three chances each, Their example was fol- 
lowed by the spectators, and twenty chances were 
taken as rapidly as the planter could write down the 
names and take the money. Then there was a slight 
pause. The planter himself now took two chances, 
and he was followed by his three fellow - players, 
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who each took one chance more. Finally, three 
more chances were taken by the spectators, when the 
planter cried out ; 

“* Two chances still, gentlemen ! Who will have 
them ?’ 

“ General K—— whispered something in Judge 
J "s ear, and then went to the table and laid two 
ten-dollar gold-pieces on it. 

** * Name, sir, please.’ 

*** Never mind the name. 
woman—” 

“ *« Eh—what ! for the girl herself?’ 

*** Yes, certainly ; let’s give her a chance.’ 

*** All right! One for Ninette. And now—’ 

“*That’s for the boy,’ said Judge J——, quietly, 
as he laid twenty dollars on the table. 

“*Good ! bravo! bravo!’ cried the planter and 
several of the by-standers. ‘One for Tommy, which 
makes the thirty. Now, gentlemen, let’s see whom 
luck favors.’ 

“ The dice were brought and the throwing began. 
Each chance entitled the holder to three throws. 

“ Thirty-six was the highest thrown until the holder 
of the eleventh chance threw. He scored forty-two. 
Then a less number was thrown, until number twen- 
ty-one scored forty-nine. 

“ The excitement now became intense. Forty-nine 
was hard to beat ; the highest throw possible being 
nine sixes—fifty-four. 

“ Again and again the dice rattled in the box, un- 
til it came to number twenty-nine. 

“ *Come, Ninette—it’s your turn now !’ 

“As the poor woman came forward, her hands 
crossed and pressed convulsively against her breast, 
it was truly painful to witness her agitation. 

*** Won't the gentleman that took the chance for 


Put it down for the 


me please throw?’ she asked, in a low, tremulous tone. | I will sign them. 


“*No; let your boy throw,’ replied the general ; 
‘perhaps he would have more luck than I.’ 

“*Come, Tom,’ said the planter. 

“ Tom came forward and picked up the box. The 


woman pressed her lips firmly together and clasped | scription for the freed negroes. 


her hands as if in prayer. The boy trembled like an 
aspen-leaf, but shook the dice, and threw—three ! 











“ For a moment he stared at the dice as though he 
could not believe his eyes, then he put down the 
box and stepped back pale and dejected. 

“*Come, Tommy, throw again,’ urged the plant- 
er. 

“*Tt’s no use, master; I couldn’t throw forty- 
nine now.’ 

“* True, true! 
Throw that.’ 

“* Certainly,’ said Judge J , ‘that one was 
your mother’s. Now throw for yourself, on the 
chance I gave you. Have a stout heart, my boy, 
and may Heaven smile on you!’ 

“ Again the boy returned to the table and took up 
the box. He pressed his lips together and did his 
best to control his trembling limbs. Not a sound 
was to be heard in the saloon but the rattling of the 
dice. For a moment every man seemed to hold his 
breath. 

“ He threw. 

“* Two fives and a six—sixteen !’ said the plant- 
er, putting down the number, while a murmur of 
satisfaction ran through the crowd. 

“One of the by-standers gathered up the dice 
and put them in the box, and the boy threw again. 

“* Two sixes and a five—seventeen !’ 

“The excitement now knew no bounds, and the 
*bravos’ resounded on every hand. The boy, as he 
took up the box to throw for the third and last time, 
was as nearly colorless as it was possible for him to 
be with his yellow skin. 

“Out rolled the.dice, and up came three sixes, 
which made fifty-one ! 

***Tommy, my boy, I congratulate you!” cried 
the planter. ‘ You are your own and your mother’s 
master !—Fill up the necessary papers, captain, and 
These gentlemen will be the wit- 


But you have your own chance. 


nesses !’ 

“T will not attempt to describe the scene that fol- 
lowed. In the general satisfaction, one of the 
roughest-looking men in the crowd proposed a sub- 
The proposition 
was received with such favor that in less than five 
minutes fifty dollars were collected.” 





A ROSTIC SCENE. 


HE steep-roofed cottage with its yellow thatch 
Stands underneath the tree. The open door 
Cowers sloping next ; and on the opposite side 
The sheep-cote crouches. On the barn’s rude wall 
The ladder leans, and at its foot the herd 
Lie basking. At the side a tawny load 
Of fagots, and all round the farm-yard’s floor. 
Within a corner shines a shrubby pool, 
A flock of ducks upon its bank, and one 
Rippling the surface. At a basin, squared 
Beside the well, a maiden busily 
Washes a bowl, her crimson vest, and blue, 
Coarse gown, illumined by the soft, mild sun. 
The cart stands tilted, as if throwing up 
Its arms for oil to lubricate its dry 
And shrieking wheels. A broken skirt of fence 





Forth struggles from the well, athwart the scene. 
A daily landscape, yet a pleasant sight, 

Nooked in the country’s rustic loveliness ; 
Scorned by the haughty city, yet alive 

With beauty and content. The robin here 
Sings, and the garden breathes its taintless scents, 
Albeit no lofty dwellings flaunt their pride, 

Or prancing steeds whirl swift the flashing wheel. 
The shower that foams along the stony street, 
Through reeking slime, here sheds its glittering pearls 
On blushing roses, deepening their bright tints 
And sweetening more their odors ; and the sun, 
Though gleaming not on rows of gaudy fronts, 
Glows on the violet and the lily—queens 

Of arich kingdom. Hail! sweet nook of peace ! 
Would I could pass my stormy life in thee ! 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


HE spring exhibition of the Academy of Design 
has been very generally praised. Even those who 
question whether the display is intrinsically better than 
usual admit that it is more interesting, if for no other 
reason than because the pictures are more varied in sub- 
ject, and that many new and promising hands are ap- 
parent. Young Americans who went to Munich and 
Paris to study, have sent back numerous canvases in 
whith there is abundant evidence of earnest study, of 
bold ‘design, and also—let us say—of the influence of 
their masters. These pictures are not only in many in- 
stances very good, but they are specially interesting be- 
cause of their promise. We must beware, however, of 
assuming that promise will always attain fulfillment. It 
is often found that men who paint well so long as they 
are students, acting under the advice and guidance of 
their masters, will, when left to their own unaided re- 
sources, drift away from the standards set up for them, 
and fail to justify the expectation their early productions 
created. 

While all are busy praising these pictures, and specu- 
lating upon the future of the young artists, a great deal 
is uttered about an American school of art, the formation 
of which is considered by so many persons as necessary 
ere we can take a recognized place among art-peoples. 
To our mind this theory is erroneous. We can see no 
reason why we should have a definite school of art, or 
that art-fame or art-culture would be enhanced thereby. 
“What is a school of art, after all, but a limitation—a 
special method of painting, based either upon the exam- 
ple of some great master or upon the formulas of a clique 
or an academy? It is impossible for art to exist as a 
school without excluding something—without selecting a 
definite line in opposition to some other definite line— 
without affirming that there are boundaries within which 
painters must be intrenched, and formulas which all fol- 
lowers must obey. Assuredly a school of art must be 
fatal both to individualism and to catholicism—to hos- 
pitable breadth on the one hand, and mental indepen- 
dence on the other. Toa certain extent schools of art 
are sure to exist. National characteristics, climate, influ- 
ence of masters and leaders—these things inevitably sep- 
arate schools of workers in every branch of effort, and 
give to their productions features and qualities which are 
held in common, and which are different in some degree 
from the features and qualities of work elsewhere. But 
these bonds of union are, after all, nothing more than 
limitations. If the artists of one country were capable 
of seeing and feeling as the artists of other countries do, 
schools would be impossible, because competent talent 
then would compass the power and expression of all 
schools. While national limitation and assured influ- 
ences thus inevitably separate each national group of 
artists from other groups, there is no reason why this 
process should be artificially aided. On the other hand, 





it is better to encourage individualism. While an artist’s 
knowledge should cover, as far as possible, the methods of 
all scaools, his heart and instincts alone should guide his 
pencil. Let him look upon Nature with no foregone 
theories, with no formulas prescribed by others, but with 
his own unclouded eyes, anxious only to fill himself with 
the spirit of the scene he looks upon, to put himself into 
the heart of the mystery he is studying, and to reproduce 
it in all its many-sided completeness. 

While the exhibition excites an unwonted interest be- 
cause of the new names and the “‘ new departures,” the 
old favorite painters are not overlooked by those who 
have good perceptions and good judgment. Those who 
complain of the non-existence of an American school of 
art cannot deny that, while our artists have failed to for- 
mulate theories, they have been faithful to one great law 
of art—truthfulness, In the midst of vehement demands 
for more sensation, at atime when every eccentric caprice, 
every extravagant device, and every outburst of unregu- 
lated force, is applauded with infinite satisfaction, our 
artists, as a whole, have been steadfast to their convic- 
tions. They have loved to paint the quiet moods of Na- 
ture, to study the subtilties of atmosphere, the soft and 
vanishing tints of summer skies, the charm of sylvan 
glens and meadow-grasses; and nothing has tempted 
them from their chosen paths. They have been right ; 
for, however much we may be temporarily stirred by the 
bold and dashing conceptions that more ambitious or 
more reckless men attempt, a simple poetic landscape, 
after the manner of our better painters, if hung upon 
the parlor or study wall, would so insinuate itself by 
means of its honest charms into the heart of its owner 
as to long outlive in his affections more pretentious ef- 
forts. The simple conscientiousness of the majority of 
our painters should be more generally acknowledged. 
They are not dazzled by successes won by meritorious 
means ; tuey are not troubled nor confounded by dogmas 
of critics or schools ; they evince no disposition to sacri- 
fice their perceptions of right to fashion or popularity ; 
they steadfastly insist upon painting things as they see 
them, and not as other people think they ought to see 
them—and these are all high and worthy principles. 

Some of the best work of these painters is over- 
whelmed in a public collection by larger and more pro- 
nounced productions. It may be fairly questioned wheth- 
er public galleries, as they are arranged, are favorable to 
simple and honest art. Men who are not firm in their 
convictions are apt to give their work salient and perhaps 
false characteristics, that will prevent their being lost in a 
crowd of competitors. The ideal gallery of the future 
will be one that will give every painting a place on the 
line, in a light perfectly adjusted, and separate by drapery 
or otherwise each picture from its surroundings, so that 
a painting may have every value of good light, and escape 
all injury from the juxtaposition of paintings in a differ- 
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ent key. If a work of art is of any real value, it has a 
right to be seen under proper conditions. When this is 
done, a painting, however tender in feeling, quiet in tone, 
or full of subtile quality, will address itself perfectly to 
every beholder. We know of no public gallery, at home 
or abroad, that is constructed on good zxsthetic principles. 
In the best of them many pictures not only suffer, but 
every visitor is fatigued by the crowd and confusion of 
forms and colors, There is no restfulness, no separation 
of impressions, no opportunity to quietly possess one’s 
self of the spirit and sentiment of a painting. Half a 
dozen good paintings, well hung, afford great pleasure ; 
but a vast room overcrowded with all kinds of subjects 
soon exhausts the power of attention and appreciation, 
and sends the visitor away wearied and bored. Pictures 
would enjoy much higher estimation, and the pleasure 
of art-lovers be greatly enhanced, if collections generally 
were arranged in some such manner as we have suggested. 





THE publication in book-form of Miss Constance 
Fenimore Woolson’s poem, ‘* Two Women,” which at- 
tracted such wide attention upon its appearance in the 
JOURNAL last winter, makes the introduction here of 
an acute criticism, by one of our accomplished men of 
letters, timely and proper : 

Criticism, as well as authorship, may neglect its op- 
port:.nities ; and to resist the impulse to speak, while its 
impressions are clear and fresh, of any sharply-marked 
or typical work which strongly arouses the critical sense, 
is generally to do double injustice. For the work that 
has this stimulating, provoking effect upon the analytical 
power of a thoughtful reader, is generally the one that 
most needs its exercise. It is not generally the really 
great product, without flaw—or so great that all flaws 
are forgotten ; for before this the critical instinct passes 
away or becomes absorbed in satisfying appreciation. 
And it is just as seldom the utter failure—the hopelessly 
bad thing; before that, criticism seems needless and 
wasted. Almost always it is the work that is, so to 
speak, aggravatingly near to completeness; strength 
which has almost taken on the best finish or the great- 
est keenness—but not quite; power which has almost 
broken the bands, yet is made weak by those that are 
left; or workmanship that is all admirable except in 
some one spot—the palace of the Arabian stories which 
the genius finished in a night—all but one lattice, and 
over that men worked for years before it was like the 
rest. It is this kind of achievement which most makes a 
thoughtful reader desire to become, for the moment, a 
critic—which most stimulates a critic to speak of it while 
its effect is still fresh —of its promise and its wants ; 
but, best of all, of the hope one gets from it that there 
is strength behind to do, in time, the missing part that 
the work of a single night has left unaccomplished. 

It has not been often, of late, that anything has come 
into our literature distinct or strongly-marked enough to 
excite this kind of thought. But the past two months 
nave brought into notice a poem which has provoked in 
us precisely the feeling we have tried to describe—the 
poem called ‘‘ Two Women,” by Miss Constance Feni- 





force and strength beyond the common, and wholly dif- 
ferent from the common. It is equally safe to say that 
very few have not been struck by faults and crude- 
nesses which they did not generally stop to define, but 
which were obviously present in such numbers as to 
have a distinct after-effect upon the whole. The sense 
of strength comes first ; but it is not left unmingled. 

This has been the poem’s effect upon the general 
reader, we think. To the more thoughtful reader there 
has seemed something singular and far from the ordina- 
ry both in its merits and in its defects. One found him- 
self questioning, fora moment only, ‘‘ Is it a case where 
great natural strengths are hampered by insufficient cult- 
ure (in the ordinary sense of ‘culture’)?” But the ques- 
tion was dismissed at once ; the wants of the poem qould 
not be so accounted for. Nor was it a lack of the melo- 
dic sense—though there were crude and unmelodious 
lines ; nor pure force of thought producing carelessness 
in choice of phrase—as Browning’s used to do until his 
carelessness ran away into contempt. If we inclined to 
paradox, we should be tempted to say that, rather than 
any of these things, the very talents, beliefs, and ways of 
thinking, that caused the great merits of the poem, caused 
also its faults. 

Miss Woolson has the strong desire—the instinct—of 
the artist, to get at the humanity under the convention- 
alities, whatever they are; to show, indeed, how inde- 
pendent it is of all conventionalities ; to make these so 
subordinate to it as to show that in the light of a great 
human purpose or passion every surrounding takes on a 
hue from it—even becomes informed with its spirit, and 
loses for the time a disagreeable cr obtrusive identity, to 
become part and parcel of an absorbing action. She 
will prove to us that a sooty locomotive, and a squalid, 
smoky car, whirling on from a noisy, unattractive town, 
shall become to us such mere accessories to her purpose— 
shall be so filled and inspired with it—that all their 
coarser side shall be forgotten, and that they shall sweep 
a woman on to her waiting lover, leaving only the woman 
and her love in our minds. She will conquer environ- 
ment and make it glow with her thought—as Hawthorne 
did with the bare walls of Puritan houses. In two or 
three of her ‘* Lake-Country Sketches” she referred en- 
thusiastically to the way in which Bret Harte’s early sto- 
ries had succeeded in this—how they had made the rough 
miners’ camps do the true duty of poetry—‘ bring out the 
humanity.” 

It is this intense artistic instinct which gives Miss 
Woolson a power that we perhaps estimate too highly, 
yet on which we should not hesitate to base a prophecy, 
were one needed for her. It has enabled her to put into 
the light and detached work that she has thus far done 
a strength such as has not informed any woman's writing, 
that we remember in some years of American magazine 
literature ; and a force and freshness that has belonged 
to but few men in that time. It is this trait that makes 
this first ambitious poem of hers a true poem, and that 
has made many eyes turn to her with renewed interest in 
possibilities which her former work suggested, and this 
has so strongly confirmed. 

And having said this much—having registered our 
hearty belief in her powers, and in the likelihood of their 
fruition—it is with no spirit of carping, and with no 


| coldness, that we go back to our opinion that it is an 


| 


more Woolson ; whose earlier work, by-the-way, in her | 


‘** Lake-Country Sketches,” stimulated exactly the same 
kind of criticism in a less degree. 
It is safe to say that very few even of the most care- 


less readers have read the poem without feeling in it a | 


exaggerated or uncontrolled use of the method to which 
this very instinct leads, that is the source of Miss Wool- 
son’s faults in this poem, as well as (in less degree) in 
the prose we have had from her before. 

Is it not possible that there may be an ¢wsistance 


| on this very element, which may defeat its own aim? Is 
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it not possible to be so strongly convinced that the force 
of feeling and motive will cover up the awkward phrase, 
the prosaic allusion, as to grow careless of these to a 
fault? May it not easilw be that in the rightly-founded 
contempt for conventioaality, the unpicturesque back- 
ground, the harsh contrast of color, may be referred to 
so often as to positively weaken the force of the strong 
leading figures? It is difficult to make this clear in 
words, and yet we think the meaning of the criticism 
may be felt even if thus vaguely put. Who that reads 
**Two Women” does not catch a touch of something 
like exaltation, when conductor, brakes, baskets, and 
shawls—all the more prosaic accessories that reality 
would have scattered about the strong action of the story 
—are brought into the current of the poem? Miss 
Woolson would have lik:d, one feels, to call ‘the 
Western city with the Roman name” Cincinnati, if the 
artist-part of her had not revolted ; so strong is her con- 
viction that poetry and art know no conventional laws, 
and that the realistic accessory needs only the artist's 
touch to be thoroughly informed with the beauty and 
force of his leading motive—or to throw forward that 
motive by its sharp contrast. She forgets that there are 
accessories essential and non-essential ; and those which 
would be overwhelmed and lost sight of in the action, 
may best fare likewise in the telling. Look at Brown- 
ing’s earlier poems (before ‘‘ The Ring-and-the-Book” 
period), and see the quick art-sense choose between the 
two kinds. 

The melody of Miss Woolson’s verse suffers, too, 
from the exaggeration of her healthy contempt for the 
conventionalities. She will not polish or elaborate, but 
will let her thought, where it spoke out strongly, stand in 
its first crude expression rather than risk weakening it by 
change. In a very great degree her principle is right; a 
carping fastidiousness in these things is undoubtedly 
among the sins of the time, and has robbed us of no lit- 
tle strength. 

It is not easy for a sincere critic to point at faults 
without presenting himself in the character of a man 
who, when he sees anything exceptionally strong and 
full of promise, immediately begins to pry after its 
weaknesses and littlenesses. Yet, to our mind, it would 
be hard to give a more real token of admiration for all 
Miss Woolson’s powers, than to show how keenly they 
aroused us to wonder what element it was that kept their 
expression from being wholly complete and strong. The 
Sugzestions made may be right or wrong ; but there is 
tco much of the artist in the author of the poem to re- 
gard candid criticism upon it as other than a tribute to 
its promise. If there is the true poet in Miss Woolson, 
advice is superfluous which tells her that no time, no 
care, no earnest tk ought or labor, is too much to spend 
in perfecting her work; and that every flaw upon it 
should be more carefully studied, more diligently guarded 
against, than if it disfigured only mediocrity. 





Victor HuGo, as a politician, is a magnificent fail- 
ure; and perhaps the most melancholy aspect of this 
fact is, that he will never learn it. It is sad to see the 
greatest of modern French poets and novelists, the 
founder of the Romantist school—him whom the grave 
and sage Atheneum pronounces to possess the poetic 
qualities of Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Morris, 
and Rossetti, combined—him who will be remembered in 
the next century as Voltaire is in this, become a laugh- 
ing-stock and the butt of ridicule. 





Why does not Victor Hugo let politics alone, and 
stick to his majestic verse and his dramatic fictions ? 
Of what satire were the Parisians. unconsciously guilty, 
when they elected this man, so great in his own sphere, 
so very ludicrous in that in which they have thrust him 
—a senator for life! Victor Hugo is wonderful at sev- 
enty-five. It is amazing how he retains his vigor of 
body and mind ; how his rhetoric flashes with all its old 
fire and sparkle ; and how, no matter what his extrava- 
gance and bombast, he never descends to dullness and 
vapidity. It isnot less strange that he never can learn 
how to steer his course according to the weather-vanes of 
the political atmosphere. As a political speaker he is not 
only unpractical ; he uses the broadest poetical license, 
and mistakes ideas for facts. He imagines the pictures 
which form, themselves in his teeming fancy for the 
actual state of things, and, with the sublimest forgetful- 
ness of truth, fits his imaginings to his assertions of what 
is. His political orations are indeed brilliant, epigram- 
matic, and often highly poetic; and he delights his radi- 
cal adherents with his short, crisp periods, his scathing 
satire, and his sudden and sounding anathemas. Now 
and then he utters an aphorism full not only of poetry 
but of genius, as when he said, ‘‘ To corrupt is the true 
victory of despots ;” and again : ‘‘ A republic is a nation 
which declares itself of age. The French people have 
arrived at their majority. To return to monarchy would 
be to revert to leading-strings;’’ and when he called 
Paris, ‘‘ Babylon with the heroism of Saragossa.” His 
advice to his countrymen, most often extravagant and 
unattainable, is sometimes good ; as when he tells them 
to ‘‘extinguish the fatal clamors, to close the mouth of 
the dead, to decree oblivion, and deal out pardon and 
confidence.” But he ever displays a lofty contempt of 
truth the moment he approaches the domain of history 
and fact. Especially in his hatred of kings is he reck- 
less of things as they are. The confounding array of 
epigram, epithet, antithesis, and amazing flights of bom- 
bastic rhetoric, with which he overwhelmed ‘* Napoleon 
le Petit,” was also full of exaggerations and absolute 
falsehoods. 

Victor Hugo recently made one of these characteris- 
tically eloquent and extravagant harangues in favor of 
amnesty to the Communists, full of his old bitterness 
toward the hereditary rulers of the earth ; and in the 
course of it he uttered a sentiment which well illustrates 
his habit of audacious and reckless statement. He said : 
‘Of what are kings thinking ? Of war. Of what are 
peoples thinking? Of peace. The feverish agitation of 
governments has for its contrast and lesson the calm- 
ness of nations. Princes arm, nations love and unite.” 
A mere glance over the European world shows that the 
exact converse of this istrue. In Russia, it is well known 
that the czar clung to the last to the hope of peace, and 
has been driven to hostilities by the overwhelming rush 
and eagerness of the warlike spirit of his subjects. The 
sultan has been actually pushed into belligerency by the 
softas and Turkish people. It is as much as the Em- 
peror of Austria can do to keep the Hungarians from 
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bathing their swords in Russian and Slavic blood. It 
looks as if the English were more eager for the fray than 
their rulers. The French have been kept in check again 
ard again during the past seven years by Thiers and 
MacMahon. Victor Hugo speaks of ‘the bestial growl 
of war let loose seven years ago by two emperors ;” 
but, though he was himself then in exile in Guernsey, he 
cannot be ignorant that Napoleon III. shrank from war 
as from a plague, and only went into it because the 
clamor of the French people for war was so threatening 
that he had to choose between it and revolution. It is 
apparent that it is the people in Europe who are clam- 
orous, and decree the arming. Indeed, the interest of 
princes, in these days, seems to be not to fight and 
thus risk their crowns on the venture, but to keep the 
peace and attend to their home-troubles—which in no 
monarchical country are very light. 


THE organization, in New York, of a society of in- 
fluential ladies designed to encourage profitable industry 
among women, by furnishing instruction in art, needle- 
work, decoration of pottery, etc., and for the establishment 
of a place for the exhibition and sale of products of wom- 
en’s labor in sculpture, painting, carving, lace-work, etc., 
is to be commended, provided one clause of the prospec- 
tus is strictly adhered to—which is, ‘‘ to induce each artist 
to master thoroughly the details of one kind of decora- 
tion, and to try to make her work a reputation of commer- 
cial value.” In truth, this provision is indispensable to 
any good from or any general popular sympathy with the 
movement. Men’s work, in art and other things, has to 
stand upon its intrinsic merit, without dependence upon 
societies to bolster it up. With women it is perhaps ne- 
cessary that there should be extraneous aids—organized 
methods for the encouragement of labor, and for secur- 
ing patronage and appreciation ; but unless the socie- 
ties that attempt this rigidly insist upon thoroughness 
and excellence as a condition of their codperation, they 
will do more harm than good. If they become the bol- 
sterers of mediocrity, the zealous but indiscreet indorsers 
of half-trained skill, they will fill the country with masses 
of art-rubbish, and stimulate expectations that in the end 
will be sure to meet with bitter disappointment. Genuine 
art-talent suffers often for the want of money to procure 
masters; but this kind of talent usually overcomes the 
difficulties that beset it, and eventually makes its mark. 
It is in some instances aided by the generosity of patrons, 
but quite as often it works its way to knowledge and rec- 
ognition by its own strength and persistence of purpose. 
People of discernment can often aid these struggling as- 
pirants greatly ; but in a society composed of persons of 
no special art-knowledge encouragement is only too apt 
to be seriously misplaced. One of the desirable things 
in this world is a society to suppress misleading enthusi- 
asms—to warn people out of arts and pursuits for which 
they have no fitness. There is no more wretched life in 





the world than that of an unsuccessful artist—one who 
has taste and ambition, but little power, and who conse- 
quently is forever desperately struggling to maintain him- 
self against wind and tide, as it were. There is nothing 
but suffering, bitterness of heart, starvation, for a man 
thus placed. All the zxsthetic pursuits are overflowing 
with these unfortunates—with men and women who would 
fain write and cannot write, who would paint and cannot. 
paint, who are crowded to the wall by better-equipped 
and more competent persons. The ladies of this new 
society should be sure, therefore, that they do not enlarge 
the number of wretched incompetents. It would be bet- 
ter for a few young women of talent to lose opportunity 
for its exercise, than for hosts of others to be drawn into 
professions which they are certain not to succeed in, and 
in which there is scant middle-ground upon which to 
stand. We hope for this new society every good fortune 
that wise and cautious management will justify. 


THERE can only be one class of people who will not 
regret the disappearance of Otto von Bismarck from the 
public stage in Europe—his own enemies and those of 
Germany. The world and the nations become accus- 
tomed to a colossal figure in their politics, and when he 
vanishes, a bewilderment as of darkness and anarchy 
overtakes them. There were great men before Agamem- 
non, and there will be great Germans after Bismarck. 
He has not exhausted the soil for the growth of Teutonic 
intellect. But that his absence will create a void larger 
and harder to fill than any other political character of this 
century, there can be little doubt. All sorts of occult 
reasons are painfully sought for as the causes of his re- 
tirement ; but why should we not take the simple one at 
our hand—that he is of flesh and blood, like lesser men, 
and is ill and weary, and needs and craves rest? Men 
with an influence as vast and a power as absolute have 
voluntarily sought repose from greatness many a time 
before him ; and it is no wonder that Bismarck, who is 
far from having iron nerves, and is as sensitive as a child, 
should find honor and authority cloying upon him, while 
he is not only sick, but badgered by factious opposition ; 
resisted by subordinates like Von Arnim and the war 
minister, and obstructed by the jealousies of states in his 
building up of the young empire. Not only is office un- 
necessary to his happiness, but he has more than once 
tried, within the past few years, to escape it, and retreat 
from the hurly-burly of Berlin to the peaceful vine and 
fig-tree of Varzin. Meanwhile, if the German Empire 
deserves to exist, it is strong enough to lose Bismarck, 
and need not depend on any one man, however colossal ; 
and we may be sure that, as long as he lives, the empire 
will have the benefit of his great services at periods of 
dire necessity. Is is perhaps wise for a great man to 
retire before his fame and power have begun to decline. 
Bismarck, by so doing, may escape the wretched repin- 
ings of Dante and the self-reproaches of the fallen Wolsey. 
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Hew Hooks. 


N the autobiography of Harriet Martineau and the 
memoirs of Charles Kingsley,! published almost 
simultaneously, we have a very striking illustration of the 
two extreme and opposing forces of contemporary Eng- 
lish thought. Miss Martineau was a peculiarly thorough- 
going type of the positive, practical, self-assertive, mate- 
rialistic, revolutionary spirit which physical science is 
commonly accused of fostering; Charles Kingsley, al- 


most as perfect a representative of that school of relig-— 


ious idealists which, accepting the same scientific facts 
that forced Mis? Martineau into something very nearly 
akin to atheism, interprets them theologically, and even 
appropriates them as a new and extremely powerful reén- 
forcement to the time-honored ‘‘ Christian evidences.” 
Darwinism itself, far from being a stumbling-block or 
offense to tMis school, finds in it some of its warmest 
advocates and supporters, and only when the region of 
final causes is reached, should the scientists venture upon 
it, do the theologians confront them as antagonists. This 
fact is more noteworthy in Kingsley’s case than in that 
of most of those who nominally ranked themselves with 
him, because 4e understood what science really is. From 
his earliest youth he had strong predilection for natural 
history ; and in after-life, notwithstanding the absorbing 
character of his clerical and literary pursuits, he found 
opportunities to prosecute his studies until there was 
probably no amateur of his time who was a better work- 
ing naturalist, or who more fully understood and appre- 
ciated the facts, methods, and tendencies, of the physical 
sciences. 


It is this aspect of his career—the fact that he early | 


became a pioneer and leader of a school which has since 
become, if not dominant, at least highly influential in 
England—that it is most necessary to bear in mind in 
studying Kingsley's life; and, without giving it due 
weight, it is difficult either to understand or to justify 
the fame which he acquired. For, admirable as are some 
of his stories—‘‘ Hypatia,” for example, and “ Alton 
Locke "—and charming as are many of his verses, it can 
hardly be said that they were calculated on strictly liter- 
ary grounds to secure their author a place among the 
foremost of his contemporaries ; and already in Kings- 
ley’s lifetime, though he only reached the age of fifty-five, 
it was becoming hard to penetrate the secret of his great 
reputation. The key to the position, and the explanation 
of much that was baffling in Kingsley’s character, is the 
fact that he was a liberalist in theology and a reformer 
in politics and society, and that his books, lectures, ser- 
mons, and (as now disclosed) even his private letters, 
were among the most efficient weapons wielded in a mo- 
mentous struggle for freedom of opinion and for en- 
lightened social methods. Readers of “‘ Yeast” or of 
‘Alton Locke” approved or criticised them not as 
“novels,” but as embodiments and illustrations of 
‘* views” on subjects of the most vital and immediate 
importance ; and even ‘‘ Hypatia,” the only one of his 
works with a primarily artistic purpose, was avowedly 
designed to harmonize the minds of its readers with cer- 
tain conceptions of Biblical truth and Christian tradition 
—‘‘ to set forth Christianity as the omy reaiiy democratic 
creed, and philosophy, above all, spiritualism, as the 
most exclusively aristocratic creed.” Kingsley’s works, 


but as ethical and social doctrine; and their efficacy in 
this respect is sufficiently demonstrated by the great in- 
fluence which they secured for him, and by the unques- 
tioned good which they wrought in loosening some of the 
fetters of theological dogma, and in ameliorating the con- 
dition of the English poor. 

Rightly assuming that Kingsley’s aims, methods, and 
qualities as an author are adequately set forth in his pub- 
lished works, Mrs. Kingsley devotes her chief attention 
in the ‘‘ Memoirs” to portraying Kingsley the man. 
Enough details concerning each book is given to enable 
us to understand the circumstances and feelings in which 
it originated and was produced, and there is, perhaps, a 
surfeit of letters showing the beneficial effects which the 
various books worked in individual cases; but the biog- 
rapher’s most loving care is bestowed upon exhibiting 
Kingsley in his several relations as son, husband, father, 
friend, and pastor. This is doubly a gain, because the 
published works speak for themselves, and must be esti- 
mated by another standard than that of personal affec- 
tion, and because the picture of his private life and charac- 
ter is a singularly attractive one. In most cases it is true 
that ‘‘ the best of a man is in his books ;” but it may be 
unhesitatingly said of Kingsley that he was greater as a 
man than asan author. The story of his life, as here 
narrated with charming frankness and simplicity, is full 
of the noblest lessons and inspirations ; and if it impairs 
our estimate of his intellectual calibre by showing how 
little of the genuine ¢Aznher there was in him, it will cer- 
tainly enhance to a more than corresponding extent our 
affection and esteem. 

It remains only to add a few details concerning the 
“* Memoirs ” itself. In its original form it consisted almost 
exclusively of letters by, to, and concerning Mr. Kings- 
ley, which were “tied together,” as the editor modestly 
says, “‘ with a feeble thread of narrative.” In the Amer- 
ican abridgment, many of the letters having been omit- 
ted while others are curtailed in length, the narrative 
portion of the work assumes greater prominence, to the 
decided advantage of the whole. The abridged edition 
is in nearly all respects an improvement upon the origi- 
nal, being more convenient in size, more compact and 
congruous in material, more sustained in interest, and 
more easily consulted by those who wish to return to it 
for any special purpose. The volume is provided with a 
copious index, a good portrait of Mr. Kingsley, and a 
few useful woodcuts. 


| in short, are to be estimated, not by literary standards, 


THOUGH it records one of the most heroic achieve- 
ments in the noble annals of African discovery, Lieuten- 
ant Cameron's ‘‘ Across Africa”! is, as a mere narrative, 
perhaps the least interesting of the numerous books that 
the subject has called forth. This is owing partly to the 
fact that, as he says in his preface, his aim in writing it 
was to furnish a guide by which his footsteps might be 
traced by those interested in the exploration of Africa, 
rather than to produce a thrilling personal narrative of 
adventure and travel; but in a still greater degree it is 
owing, as the book clearly shows, to the fact that the 
journey itself was s..gularly destitute of those episodes, 
and incicents, and perilous experiences which usually be- 





1 Charles Kingsley: His Letters and Memoirs of his Life. 
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! Across Africa. By Verney Lovett Cameron, C. B., D.C. L. 
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fall a traveler in a strange and savage land. Aside from 
the novelty of the appearance, customs, and modes of 
life of the different peoples met with, and the peculiar 
natural obstacles to be overcome, there was no more of 
** adventure,” in the common acceptation of the term, in 
this journey across ‘‘the dark continent,” than would be 
furnished by a tramp overland from New York to San 
Francisco, Lieutenant Cameron, though willing enough 
to forage when game was at hand, is evidently no sports- 
man, and he was even more determined than Livingstone 
to use only peaceful means in prosecuting his explora- 
tions. Rather than face the possibility of bloodshed, he 
allowed himself, at the very crisis of his expedition, to be 
diverted from his darling scheme of following the course 
of the Lualaba from the Manyuema country, by the inso- 
lent bravado of 2 native chief whose resistance he could 
doubtless have easily overcome ; and in only two isolated 
instances is the ambling gait of the narrative broken— 
when a quarrel with some villagers provoked a harmless 
shower of arrows and a round of musketry ; and when, 
in the very last stage of the journey, the caravan nearly 
perished by starvation. In short, those who go to the 
book in search of amusement simply will undoubtedly 
be disappointed ; though they will find much valuable 
information concerning the physical geography of sub- 
tropical Africa, the manners and customs of the natives, 
and the methods under which the detestable traffic in 
slaves is conducted. 

As to the geographical results achieved by Lieutenant 
Cameron, the most important are: his survey of the 
southern half of Lake Tanganyika ; his discovery of the 
outlet of that lake, the Lukuga River, which flows west- 
ward and discharges into the Lualaba ; and his conclusive 
proof that the Lualaba is not the head-waters of the Nile 
(as Livingstone believed to the last), by the discovery that 
Nyangwé, on the Lualaba, is nearly one hundred feet 
Jower than Gondokoro on the Nile. Indeed, it may be 
said in general terms that the information gathered by 
Lieutenant Cameron renders it so extremely probable that 
the Lualaba is either the Congo or one of its main afflu- 
ents, that, until it is either proved or disproved, this will 
unquestionably be accepted as a good ‘“ working hy- 
pothesis ” by all future geographers and explorers. The 
excellent map accompanying the volume includes all 
Livingstone’s later discoveries, and apparently supplies 
the “‘ missing link” between the great lake-region of Cen- 
tral Africa and the only outlet which seems adequate to 
discharge it. Whether this missing link is apparent only, 
or real, will, we trust, be established by Stanley, who at 
last accounts seemed to be directing his steps toward the 
region in whose mysterious bosom the partially-revealed 
secret has so long been locked. 





IN his simple and unpretentious but truly fascinating 
narrative of the career of Thomas Edward, ‘“‘ the Scotch 
Naturalist,” 1 Mr. Smiles seems to prove that a naturalist, 
like a poet, mascitur non fit. Few social conditions could 
be regarded as less likely to produce such a taste than 
those from which Thomas Edward sprung, and it would 
be impossible to conceive of a combination of circum- 
stances more discouraging to its gratification than that 
which confronted him during the whole period of his ac- 
tive life. His father was a poor hand-loom linen-weaver 
of Aberdeen, destitute of cultivation, and barely able to 
supply his family with the necessaries of life. Young 
Edward, owing chiefly to his unconquerable passion for 
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“ beasts,” received even less schooling than was common 
in such a class, and at the age of six was earning his own 
living in a factory, whose hours of labor were from six 
in the morning to nine at night. At the age of nine he 
was apprenticed to a shoemaker, and this trade he pur- 
sued during his life, depending solely upon it for his own 
support, and, with the meagre earnings derived from it, 
raising in respectability a family of eleven children. For 
fifty years he seldom had a day’s respite from the cob- 
bler’s bench ; he scarcely knew what “a holiday ” was, 
and at that time and place a day’s labor meant twelve to 
fifteen hours’ work. He never could spare the money to 
buy books, he had access to no libraries or collections, he 
enjoyed none of the advantages of cultivated society, 
and he had absolutely no means of becoming acquainted 
with the work of others in his own chosen fields of 
study. Of that recognition, sympathy, and generous 
aid which, to their honor be it spoken, scientific men are 
so ready to extend to each other, he never received so 
much as a hint ; and the sole pecuniary bengfit that his 
scientific pursuits ever brought him was that, on two or 
three occasions, the sacrifice of the accumulations and 
labor of years saved his family from the starvation and 
ruin with which his helplessness, produced by exposure 
and over-exertion, had threatened them. 

It may well be asked in wonder how, under such cir- 
cumstances, Edward found time (even taking the dispo- 
sition for granted) to prosecute his observations of Na- 
ture, to win for himself a solid reputation if not fame, 
and to make extremely valuable contributions to several 
of the most important departments of natural history. 
The answer is that, while his days were spent in the 
work of a shoemaker, his nights were spent in the work 
of a naturalist. ‘‘On returning home from his work at 
night (nine o'clock), his usual course was to equip him- 
self with his insect boxes and his bottles, his botani- 
cal book, and his gun; and to set out with his supper 
in his hand or stowed away in his pocket. The near- 
est spring furnished him with sufficient drink. So 
long as it was light he scoured the country, looking 
for moths, or beetles, or plants, or birds, or any living 
thing that came in his way. When it became so dark 
that he could no longer observe, he dropped down by the 
side of a bank, or a bush, or a tree, whichever came han- 
diest, and there he dozed or slept until the light returned. 
Then he got up and again began his observations, which 
he continued until the time arrived when he had to re- 
turn to his daily labor (six o’clock), It was no unusual 
circumstance for him—when he had wandered too far, 
and come upon some more than usually attractive spot— 
to strip himself of his gear, gun and all, which he would 
hide in some hole ; and, thus lightened of everything ex- 
cept his specimens, take to his heels, and run at the top 
of his speed, in order to be at his work at the proper 
time.” This mode of life he pursued, with scarcely the 
intermission of a day or a night, for many years, and, 
in fact, never gave it up until forced to do so by rheu- 
matism and other ailments, brought on by exposure to 
the night air and to all kinds of weather. Edward, in 
short, became a naturalist by intelligent and industrious 
use of time which is usually devoted, we will not say to 
amusement, but to what is commonly considered the 
most necessary rest and recreation. 

Mr. Smiles’s narrative of this life is delightful, not 
so much from its literary merits, which are great, as from 
the fidelity and vividness with which it portrays a truly 
noble character and a deeply interesting and really im- 
pressive career. The story is told largely in Edward’s 
own words, and has much of the charm of autobiogra- 
phy, and the entire work bears the stamp of his excep- 
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tional personality.. It is so unsatisfactory to leave the 
broken-down old hero still on his cobbler’s bench (as he 
is on the last page of the book), that the reader will prob- 
ably thank us for the information that one of the most 
agreeable results of Mr. Smiles’s kindly work has been 
that Mr. Disraeli, at the special request of Queen Victo- 
ria, has bestowed a pension upon Edward which, though 
it comes too late to assist in his beloved scientific work, 
will enable him to complete the measure of his years in 
comfort and independence. The volume contains a num- 
ber of beautiful illustrations, which were ‘‘a gratuitous 
labor of love” on the part of Mr. George Reid. 





In his preface to the American edition of Mr. Walter 
Bagehot's ‘* English Constitution,” ! Professor Youmans 
has given such a comprehensive and adequate description 
of the work, that he has left little for the critic to do but 
to reproduce his words. He well observes that the trea- 
tise is very different in scope and character from similar 
works on our own Constitution, since *t deals, not with 
technical interpr -tations of a legal instrument, but brings 
us to the direct cnsideration c* the structure and practi- 
cal working of English political institutions and social 
life ; that the writer is not so much a partisan or an ad- 
vocate as a cool, philosophical inquirer, with large knowl- 
edge, clear insight, independent opinions, and great free- 
dom from the bias of what he terms that “ territorial 
sectarianism called patriotism ;” that the book is full of 
sagacious reflections on the springs of action in human 
nature, the exercise of power by individuals or political 
bodies, the adaptation of institutions to the qualities and 
circumstances of the different classes who live under them, 
and on numerous points of political philosophy, which 
are applicable everywhere, and have an interest for all 
students of political and social affairs ; and that there is 
scarcely any other volume which it would be so useful for 
Americans to peruse before visiting England, because it 
will enable them to understand many things that at first 
perplex and disgust them in an old, historic country, 
where all that impresses is so different from what we are 
accustomed to here. He accords Mr. Bagehot deserved 
praise for the philosophic spirit in which he conceived his 
work, as well as for the scientific method and critical acu- 
men with which he carried it out ; and adds, what is strik- 
ingly true, that the book has a charming readableness 
that would not be suspected from its title or subject. In 
further description of the work, we need only say that, 
unlike Hallam's well-known treatise, it touches scarcely at 
all upon the Azstory of the English Constitution, but aims 
solely to explain its structure and working at the period 
of writing (186s-’66). Mr. Bagehot exposes many mis- 
conceptions in the current ideas of the Constitution— 
points out with a precision, never before attained, the 
distinction between the dignified and the useful parts of 
the English Government ; shows its relation to the habits, 
traditions, and culture, of the English people ; and in an 
introduction to the second edition, written in 1872, deals 
with the changes of seven years, and the apparent politi- 
cal tendencies of the Reform Bill of 1867. The book has 
a special interest for us Americans, because the gravamen 
of the discussion falls upon the respective advantages 
and disadvantages of parliamentary or cabinet and presi- 
dential government, the choice between which, Mr, Bage- 
hot thinks, is now substantially the only one open to civ- 
ilized and free peoples. Whether we find his argument 
convincing or not, the searching criticism of the princi- 
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ples and methods of our governmental structure will « =r- 
tainly provoke thought ; and it cannot but prove whole- 
some to learn how our institutions are regarded by.an 
acute and trained thinker, who is thoroughly versed in 
affairs, well informed, and with as little mental bias as 
is possible to a man born and educated under certain 
political and social conditions. The vice of nearly all our 
political speculation and theorizing is that it is based on 
an entire ignorance of, or superficial acquaintance with, 
other forms of constitutional government; and a better 
book than Mr. Bagehot’s for dissipating this ignorance 
and widening the intellectual horizon could hardly be 
imagined. 

In addition to the ten chapters on the English Con- 
stitution, the volume contains an essay on the character 
of Lord Brougham, and another on the character of Sir 
Robert Pes!, both of which have a keen personal inter- 
est, besiccs ‘:rowing much light on political changes in 
England since the beginning of the century. 





THOUGH a singularly skillful master of rhythm and 
rhyme, Mr. Robert Buchanan has several times expressed 
the opinion that even a poetic conception poetically treat- 
ed can be more adequately expressed in prose than in 
verse ; and it is not improbable that he intended his ro- 
mance, ‘‘ The Shadow of the Sword,” ! to exemplify and 
illustrate this theory. For, in everything except external 
form the book is a poem—almost epical in scope, and 
charged throughout with a poet's passion, and imagina- 
tive ardor, and susceptibility to the beauties of Nature. 
The scene is laid in a little fishing-hamlet on the most 
sequestered and rugged portion of the Breton coast; the 
period is that of the later Napoleonic wars ; and most of 
the personages introduced are such as we should natural- 
ly expect of the time and place. The leading character, 
indeed, is taken from life, as we are assured by Mr. Bu- 
chanan, and many of the extraordinary circumstances 
actually occurred as described in the text ; but, in spite 
of itsdramatic and striking delineations of character and 
its wonderfully beautiful descriptions of the impressive 
scenery and phenomena of the coast, the mofz/ or inspira- 
tion of the story is not primarily artistic but moral. Ro- 
han Gwenfern, the handsomest, strongest, and most dar- 
ing young man of the village, has conceived such a horror 
of war, and, under the teaching of a wandering but en- 
lightened schoolmaster, has become so convinced of its 
wickedness, that, rather than obey the Emperor’s summons 
to the field, he not only becomes a social and political 
outcast, hunted like a wild animal from lair to lair, but 
actually kills an assailant in defense of his right not to 
acquiesce in legalized bloodshed. How much of Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s horror is directed against war in general, and 
how much against Napoleon in particular, it would be 
difficult to say ; but it is téo intense not to be genuine, 
and there can be no doubt that he has attacked war at the 
point where the system is most vulnerable. Peace socie- 
ties may pass pathetic resolutions, and diplomatists may 
urge the superior advantages of arbitration ; but the vital 
spot of the nefarious system will be pierced by the vindi- 
cation of the right of the individual to decide, each for 
himself, whether he will participate in his rulers’ quar- 
rels. When this right has been fully asserted and con- 
ceded, wars will no longer arise on frivolous points of 
etiquette and honor, but will represent real and essential 
differences between peoples. The impregnable position 
for a peace advocate to maintain is, that a cause for 
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: * 
which people are not wi//ing to risk property and life 
must be submitted to other issues than: those of ‘war. 

No matter what may be thought of Mr. Buchanan's 
political ethics, however, there can be no questioning of 
the power and impressiveness of his romanite.: It would 
be hard to decide which is most deserving of praise, the 
fidelity of the character-sketches, thé vividness of the lo- 
cal coloring, or the beauty.and magnificence of the scenic 
descriptions ; but it is certain that the book is one which 
will be read with the keenest interest, which will stir the 
emotidns as they are seldom stirred, and which will not 
be forgotten as soon as laid aside. 


NEARLY all the qualities which render a novel dear to 
the critic's heart are possessed in good measure by ‘‘ Bes- 
sie Lang,”! the newest volume of the ‘ Leisure-Hour 
Series.” It is short; it is dramatic in conception and 
strong in its delineations of character ; it is remarkably 
successful in all those accessories which give local color ; 
and, though it exhibits a few of the immaturities of a 
first work, it is written in an admirably clear, simple, 
vivid, and effective style. 


much as she might of a peculiarly interesting and touch- 
ing story ; but ‘the judicious reader” will see that, the 
great merit of the narrative lies in its simplicity and di- 
rectness, and that our feelings are moved by it in the end 
as they could not be moved by a more deliberate and 
elaborate assault upon them. For all of literary pretense 
or affectation that the book contains, the story might 
really have been told, as it purports to be, by a bright- 
minded old dame who in fireside confidence pours into a 
sympathetic ear reminiscences of what must have been a 
great event in village-life, and which was unmistakably 
the crucial experience of her own. _ So strong is the im- 
pression of reality which it produces, and so clearly de- 
fined are the several characters, that one can hardly help 
feeling that the story must be a more or less faithful tran- 
script from actual life—though it is actual life as seen by 
an artist, not by one who is enveloped in the dust of its 
struggles. Few stories so sorrowful are at the same time 
so pleasing as that of Bessie Lang ; and, though it hinges 
upon a subject as perilous as any which society presents, 
it is as pure and wholesome as the air of that delightful 
English lake-country in which its scene is laid. 


SINCE the publication of the first volume of Mr. Van 
Laun’s “ History of French Literature ” the specialists in 
criticism have pointed out some more or less serious flaws 
in his work, but nothing that has been alleged impairs 
the validity of our previously-expressed opinion that the 
history would prove more serviceable both to the general 
reader and to the student of French literature than any- 
thing of the kind that has yet appeared in English. The 
second volume,? covering the period from the Renaissance 
to the close of the reign of Louis XIV., rather confirms 
our good impression, and is subject to few of the charges 
of imperfect or inexact knowledge that have been brought 
against its predecessor. Mr. Van Laun’s special studies 
in the life and works of Moliére have here been of great 
service to him, and he writes not only with more preci- 
sion but with greater evidence of a consciousness of 
standing on firm ground. The volume is full of interest, 
for it covers the Augustan age of French literature, and 
comprises the most illustrious names in the literary annals 
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Sentimental young ladies will, | 
perhaps, object that the author has failed to make: as 





of the seventeenth century—Corneille, Racine,.Moliére, 
Boileau, Pascal, Bossuet, Fénelon, Massillon, Descartes, 
Malesherbes, Madame de Sévigné, Saint-Simon, and many 
others. The personality of the writers and the social 
features of their times are portrayed as well as their 
works, and Mr. Van Laun has: certainly acquired in no 
small measure the French art of rendering history as at- 
tractive as romance. 


SucH portions of the wondrous phenomena of elec- 
tricity as can be made clear to the apprehension of boys 
and girls are expounded in a delightfully lucid and at- 
tractive manner in Professor Tyndall's ‘‘ Lessons in Elec- 
tricity.” 1 Objections are often urged to science-teach- 
ing in schools on the score of the expensiveness of appa- 
ratus, and in preparing this little volume the author has 
undertaken to show what can be done in the way of dis- 
cipline and instruction by experimental lessons involving 
the use of apparatus so simple and inexpensive as to be 
within everybody's reach. The judicious expenditure of 
three or four dollars, and the exercise of a little construc- 
tive ingenuity, will enable any teacher or parent to per- 
form every experiment described in the volume ; and it is 
certain that the lessons thus illustrated would prove far 
more fascinating to children than the familiar feats of 
parlor-magic or than any ‘‘games”’ that could be de- 
vised. Those who make trial of it will speedily realize 


| that the little book is a valuable addition to the resources 


of family amusement and instruction. 


ENCOURAGED, probably, by the new impulse given to 
Macaulay’s popularity by the -publication of his life and 
letters, Mr. G. Otto Trevelyan has taken the trouble to 
compile a stout volume of representative selections from 
his writings.? This concession to the flippaney, or haste, 
or preoccupation of modern readers, is rapidly attaining 
the force of custom ; and, though it would seem well- 
nigh superfluous in the case of Macaulay, whose writings 
have penetrated alike to the palace and the hovel, there 
is probably a numerous class of persons whom the “‘ Se- 
lections” will attract, and who could hardly be reached 
by the original works in any form. Besides these, there 
is a more respectable class of readers who, without being 
able to keep Macaulay’s entire works at hand, would be 
glad now and then to refresh their memories with a re- 
perusal of his more brilliant passages; so that, while it 
is difficult to see how the book can perform any very val- 
uable function, it is not without what Mr. Trevelyan 
would doubtless consider an adequate vindication and 
excuse. As to its contents, the reader will find in it a 
great number of those picturesque and striking passages 
from the history and essays which would naturally be 
cited as examples of Macaulay’s skill, and which in think- 
ing of his works one inevitably calls to mind. Each se- 
lection is a complete episode, sometimes filling twenty or 
more pages, so that the matter is less mutilated than is com- 
mon in such collections ; and, taken as a whole, they cover 
the entire range of Macaulay's varied and versatile literary 
work. Neither his oratory nor his poetical achievements 
are ignored, and we have, as specimens of his poetry, 
‘* The Battle of Moncontour,” ‘‘ The Armada,” “ Ivry,” 
the ‘‘ Epitaph on a Jacobite,” and ‘“‘ Virginia.” The vol- 
ume is issued in the rich style of the ‘‘ Life and Letters,” 
which alone would suffice to secure it many purchasers. 
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